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AbVERTiSEMEK'T, 



^TpfcB fame reafcins which, during the publi* 
■* cation of the Mirror, made the Authors 
knxious to be concealed, and whfch are hinted 
in the laft paper of that work, made them 
equally felicitous to be unknown during the 
publication of the Lounger. For this reafon, 
during the time of this laft publication, the 
circumftance of the Authors of thefe two works 
being the fame, was endeavoured to be concealed 
from the Public, and feveral papers were induf* 
trioufly written on the contrary fuppofition. 
At the clofe of the publication, the reafons for 
that concealment ceafed ; and therefore, in the 
concluding Number of the Lounger it is ad- 
mitted, and in this edition announced, to be 
iy the Authors of the Mirror. 
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7 y go&t* owe pi°if tr 

Lis charmes peu conntu d*un innocent Lojfir : 
Toujours occupe fans avoir rien a fairc. 

DestoucHe*. 



NOTHING is perhaps fo difficult as tfr 
find out bufinefs proper for the idle ; and, 
though it may appear paradoxical, yet I believe 
none have fo much need of it as they. The 
man who is profeffionally employed, in what- 
ever department, goes on in the track which 
habit has marked out for him, at peace with his 
own thoughts and the world ; but he whom 
every pafling moment reproaches with doing 
nothing, muft often fly for relief to very ufelefs 
or very unworthy occupations. He will often 
be diflipated without amufement, and intem- 
perate without pleafure, merely becaufe dif* 
VOL. 1. B fipation 



2 THE LOUNGER. N* i. 

(ipation is preferable to vacancy, and intempe- 
rance to liftleflhefs. 

There is however a kind of men, whom ac- 
cident has thrown out of the bufinefs of life, 
and whom temperament, if not virtue, keeps 
out of the diflipation of it, who hold a ftation 
of lefs definitive and more dignified indolence, 
whom the company of their own thoughts ren- 
ders independent of vulgar fociety, and the vi- 
gour and variety of whofe imagination free from 
the neceflity of reforting to frivolous or cen- 
furable amufements. Among the firft fort, the 
tranfition is eafy from the yawn of inanity to 
the roar of riot and intemperance ; but perfons 
of the latter defcription, idle in condudt, but of 
a&ive minds, as they feldom experience the un- 
eafinefs of the one, feldom incur the blame of 
the other. 

As far as the freedom from diflipation ex- 
tends, the writer of the prefent Paper thinks he 
may lay claim to the laft of thofe chara&ers. It 
were needlefs, and indeed improper, to trouble 
his readers with the hiftory of thofe incidents 
in his life which have thrown him out of the 
number of the profeflionally buiy; fome un- 
toward circumftances in point of fortune, and 
fome feelings, perhaps blameable from their 
nicety, drew him, at an early period of life, out 
from among the buftle of mankind ; but without 
the mifanthropy that arifes from difguft, or the 

defpond- 
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defpondency that is fometimes the confequence 
of difappointment. 

Thofe incidents, however, did not abridge* 
but perhaps rather increafed, the extent of his 
fociety. Within the pale of a particular profeC* 
(ion, a man's companions and aflbciates are 
chiefly limited to fome particular clafs with 
which that profeflion is conne&ed. But he who 
is an idler without unfocial difpofitions, finds 
occafional companions in all characters and 
profeflions, who are neither eftranged from him 
by the jealoufy of rivalfhip, nor kept at a 
diftance by the oppofite nature of their purfuits 
and occupations. 

The bufy, it mud be owned, are apt to treat 
fuch a man with more kindnefs than deference. 
This it was not long before I experienced : but 
of a temper not eafily offended, I only fmiled at 
perceiving it ; and it rather foothed my indo- 
lence, than provoked my fpleen, when I found 
that I had acquired a denomination more inno- 
cent than refpe&able. I was called a Lounger by 
all my acquaintance, and much the greater part 
of my friends agreed to the appellation. If at 
any time I felt the undignified found of the 
name, yet I took credit with myfelf, on the other 
hand, for not deferving it It flattered a fecret 
pride to be fomewhat more than the world 
thought me. 

B 2 Of 
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Of generic names, indeed, people are not 
always very fcrupulous in the application, and 
therefore I could eafily pardon thofe who ranked 
me under the clafs of men which the title of 
Lounger diftinguifhes. He whofe walks are 
pointed neither to the reforts of the merchant, 
the lawyer, the foldier, or the churchman, it 
may fairly be fuppofed, has no motive for them 
at all j and the firft of any of thofe prQfeflions 
who croffes him in his way, will accufe him of 
being a Lounger. He will ftill more feem to de- 
ferve that name, if he frequents their places of 
meeting without having any bufinefs congenial 
to thofe places. 

The fame fuperiority will be aflumed by the 
profeffedly idle as by the profeflionally bufy* 
In the haunts of amufement and of pleafure, the 
man who does not warmly worfhip the deity of 
the place, will be accounted a fupernumerary by 
his votaries. At balls and card-parties I have 
as frequently heard myfelf called a Lounger •, as 
on Change or in Courts of Law. 

Abroad, for I was prevailed on by a friend 
to accompany him for fome time on his travels, 
I was not juft called a Lounger •, the French and 
Italian languages not poflefling an exadtly fyno- 
nymous term, and thofe which approach neareft 
to it not being refpe&ful enough to be applied 
Jo a ftranger. Both nations indeed are idle with 

fo 
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fo much a&ivity, and contrive to do nothing, 
and to fay nothing, with fo much intereft in 
their looks, and fo much movement in their 
geftures, that it is no wonder the word fhould 
not find a place in their vocabulary : but they 
too marked fome traces of my character j 
though, as is their cuftom, they tacked a com- 
pliment to their draught of it " Monfieur," 

faid the Abbe , at a petit fouper of Madame 

de V 's, at Paris, " Monfieur eft quelquefois 

ic Reveur^ mais toujours intereflant, toujours 
" aimable !" 

On all thofe occafions, however, I was not 
quite fo idle as thofe around me imagined. Like 
Alfred in the Danifh camp, I harped for them, 
but obferved for myfelf ; and, like him too, en- 
joyed my obfervation the more that it was fe- 
cret and unfufpedted. If this refemblance fhould 
convey fome idea of treachery, of advantage 
over thofe with whom I afTociated, let it be 
known, at leaft, that in the ufe of it I was per- 
fectly inoffenfive. The Lounger is one of the 
beft-natured charadters in the world, even in 
the fenfe which I allow the term to apply to my- 
felf. 'Tis the player who frets, and fcolds, and 
is angry : the looker-on fees more errors in the 
play ; but he applies them only to the theory of 
the game, and thinks but little of the party who 
commits them, 

B 3 As 
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As a Lounger^ I had from my earlieft age been 
fond of books, and fometimes ventured to write 
when I was tired of reading. A Lounger of the 
fort I could wifh to be thought, is one who, 
even amidft a certain intercourfe with mankind, 
preferves a conftant intimacy with himfelf ; it is 
not therefore to be wondered at, if he fhould 
fometimes, if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
correfpond with himfelf, and write down, if he 
can write at all, what he wifhes this favourite 
companion more particularly to remark. Ex- 
actly of this fort are the notes and memoran-* 
dums I have fometimes been tempted to make : 
tranferipts of what I have felt or thought, or 
little records of what I have heard or read, fet 
down without any other arrangement than what 
the difpofition of the time might prompt. Thefe 
little papers formed a kind of new fociety, which 
I could command at any time, without ftirring 
from my fire-fide. It was, of all forts of com- 
pany, the moft fitted for a Lounger; company in 
which he could be unaccommodating without 
offence, and inattentive without incivility. 

The idea of giving thofe trifles to the world 
in the form of periodical effays, is an effort be- 
yond the ufual force of my chara&er. Un- 
known, however, as a Man, and new as an 
Author, the Lounger rifks but little either in cen- 
fure or in praife. There is a cenfure, indeed, 

and 
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and a fuffirage, which no man can efcape, to 
which one of his difpofition is peculiarly liable, I 
mean that of his own mind. He trufts his pub- 
lication will be fuch as to rifk nothing on this 
ground : it is the only promife which he will 
venture on its behalf. It may be gay without 
wit, and grave without depth, when its author 
is difpofed to gaity or to thought : but while it 
endeavours to afford fome little amufement by 
the one, or fome little inftru&ion by the other, 
it will at leaft be harmlefs in both. 



N° 2. Saturday, February 12, 1785. 
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he precepts of the Moralift and Philofo- 
pher are generally dire&ed to guide their 
difciples in the great and important concerns of 
life, to incite to the pra&ice of cardinal virtues, 
and to deter from the commiffion of enormous 
crimes : the advices of Wifdom and Experience 
point out the road to fuccefs and to honour in 
ftations of public confequence, or in nice and 
important circumftances of private duty. 

B 4 In 
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In the earlier periods of fociety, a very fimple 
code of morality and of re&itude was all that was 
neceflary. To controul the violence of the 
ftronger paflions, to prefcribe the rules of dis- 
tributive juftice, and to inculcate the duties of 
a&ive humanity, was the proper and eflential 
province of the inftru&or, as well as of the 
legillator. At firft, indeed, thefe two charac- 
ters would be nearly the fame ; legiflation enb- 
bracing all that was required of morality, and 
morality having no range beyond that of the 
laws. And even when man advanced to a cer- 
tain point, where the do&rine of morals went 
beyond the legal rules of conduit ; yet that 
would contain incentives to the exertion only of 
principal and leading virtues, in certain modes 
and fituations, which the law could not forefee, 
and for which it could not provide. 

In a ftate of fociety fo advanced as ours (for 
it is needlefs to trouble my reader with the in- 
termediate gradations), every one will fee the 
neceflity of a nicer and more refined fyftem of 
morality. The family of the focial virtues, like 
the genealogical tree of an extenfive anceftry, 
fpreads with the advancing cultivation of man- 
kind, till it is branched out into a numerous lift 
of collateral duties, many of which it needs an 
acute difcernment to trace up to their fource ; 
and fome acknowledge their connection, with- 
out being able to unravel their pedigree. 

The 
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* The ftudy of thofe leffer branches of duty 
and of excellence is called the fcience of Man- 
ners ; but our language has no word to diftin- 
guifli the teacher of it. As Moraliji is applied 
to the teacher* of the more important obliga- 
tions, fo Mannerift fhould have been the deno- 
mination of him who inculcates the lefTer, had 
not that word been already appropriated to a 
very different meaning. 

But however the profeflbrs of the art may be 
diftinguifhed, its importance will not be denied. 
It is feldom that in more eflential points of duty 
men of a certain clafs are deficient. In mod par- 
ticulars, the obligations of morality are aided by 
the ties of honour, and the fear of punifhment 
enforced by the dread of fliame. But in the 
fmaller offices of focial life, men may be want- 
ing in their duty, without incurring either pu- 
nifhment or obloquy. The decalogue (if the 
phrafe may be allowed) of manners, the laws of 
civility, of gentlenefs, of tafte, and of feeling, 
are not precifely fet down, and cannot eafily be 
punifhed in the breach, or rewarded in the ob- 
fervance : and yet their obfervance forms, 
amidft the refinement of modern fociety, an im- 
portant part of our own happinefs, and of that 
regard we owe to the happinefs of others. To 
pradife them is fomewhat difficult ; to teach 
them is ftill more fo : yet 'tis an art which, 
though difficult, does not always obtain the 

honours 
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honours of difficulty. The pictures which it ex- 
hibits muft be drawn in thofe middle tints which 
it requires a nice pencil to hit ; and yet when 
attained they acquire but a fmall portion of that 
applaufe which ftronger colouring and deeper 
(hades are calculated to procure. It is not eafy 
to define that right which our neighbour pot- 
feffes to general complacency, or to little atten- 
tions ; nor to mark with precifion that injury 
we do, thofe wounds we inflidt, by a contrary 
behaviour ; and yet the favour in the firft, and 
the wrong in the latter cafe, is often as ftrongly 
felt as in the ferious exertions of kindnefs or 
malevolence. I have known a friend acquired 
for life by a trifling civility in a crowded theatre ; 
and a lafting enmity created by a boifterous 
laugh, or a mutilated bow. 

Amidft weighty bufinefs indeed, and mo- 
mentous concerns, fuch things do not eafily find 
place. But the number of thofe who are within 
their reach more than compenfates for the con- 
fequence of the few who are beyond it. 'Tis but 
a very fmall proportion of men who can move 
in the fphere of government or of greatnefs ; but 
fcarce any body is exempted from performing a 
part in the relations of ordinary life. Even of 
the firft clafs, the reward they hope for their 
labours confifts often in the opportunity of 
coming down with advantage to the region of 
the latter • like the hero of a pageant, who looks 
3 forward 
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forward to the hour when he fhall undo his trap- 
pings, and enjoy, in his plain apparel, the tale of 
the day at his family fire-fide. 

A periodical paper, though it may fometimes 
lift its voice againft a negledt of the greater mo- 
ralities, yet has for its peculiar province the cor- 
rection and reform of any breach of the lefTer. 
For that purpofe it is perhaps better calculated 
than more laboured and more extended compo- 
fitions, from its diurnal or weekly appearance. 
The greater virtues are always the fame ; but 
many of the lefTer duties of focial intercourfe re- 
ceive much of their complexion from the daily 
fluctuating circumftances of cuftom and of 
fafhion. But the creed of Cuftom is not always 
that of Right ; and it is the privilege of fuch a 
work, as well as one of its chief uies, to attack 
the entrenchments of Fafhion, whenever fhe is 
at war with Modefty or Virtue. 

Of this ftudy of Manners the Lounger had early 
difcovered the ufe and the neceflity. He who 
feldom quits the walk of a particular fcience or 
occupation, has a determined objeft in his view, 
the purfuit of which leaves little time for feat- 
tering attentions around him, and always af- 
fords fome apology for the neglect of them. But 
for fuch neglect the man of no profeflion cannot 
Fo eafily be excufed, who has neither the hurry 
of bufinefs to occupy his time, nor its embarrafE- 
meats to diftraft his thought. It is not, how- 
ever, 
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ever, by the etiquette of a court, or the cere- 
monial of a drawing-room, that this virtue is to 
be regulated. Genuine excellence here, as every 
where elfe, fprings from nature, and is to be cul- 
tivated only, not created, by artificial inftru&ion. 
There is more complacency in the negligence of 
fome men, than in what is called the good breed- 
ing of others ; and the little abfences of the 
heart are often more interefting and engaging 
than the punctilious attention of a thoufand pro* 
fefled facrificers to the Graces. 

Idlenefs, or that fpecies of little occupations 
which is attached to no particular bufinefs or 
profeflion, is a ftate more difficult to fupport than 
is generally imagined. Even the perfedt idler, 
like fome other harmlefs and infignificant ani- 
mals whom naturalifts are acquainted with, 
though he can live on air, cannot fubfift in va~ 
cuo : and the idler of a higher fort needs perhaps 
more ideas, more ftore of mind about him, than 
would go to the furnifhing of twenty brains of 
mere plodding men of bufinefs. 

The Lounger feels for the family of the idle in 
all its branches, however diftant their relation to 
that of which he owns himfelf defcended. To 
them, therefore, his lucubrations will in a par- 
ticular manner be adapted. To thofe in whom 
the want of active employment has not relaxed 
the power of thought, they may afford fome 
opportunity for fpeculation j and even to that 

prodigal 
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prodigal of mind as well as time, who has for- 
gotten how to think, the few moments required 
for the perufal of them, will be at lead a fmall 
portion of life harmlefsly fpent, and, it may be, 
faved from lefs innocent employments. 



N°3. Saturday, February 19, 1785. 

Quid refert quantum habeas f multo Mud plus eft quod non 
babes. Sen. 

IT is an old and a common obfervation, that 
men are more defirous to be thought to 
poflefs talents and qualities to which in truth 
they have no pretenfions, than thofe in which 
they excel in an eminent degree. Of this Cicero 
was in ancient times a remarkable example ; and 
the obfervation of every one muft have furnifhed 
inftances as ftriking in our own days. We fee 
grave and profound ftatefmen wifhing to pafs 
for fine gentlemen, and fine gentlemen valuing 
themfelves upon their knowledge of things of 
which they are mod ignorant. If you wifli to 
compliment the gay, the elegant Lothario , you 
^ muft 
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muft not mention his tafte in drefs, his fine 
figure, or the lively elegance of his converfation • 
you muft dwell upon his knowledge of the in- 
terefts of the diflferent ftates of Europe, his ex- 
tenfive political information, and his talents for 
bufmefs. Camillus is a barrifter of the firft emi- 
nence, poflefled of great knowledge in his pro- 
feffion, an acute reafoner, and a powerful 
pleader. In external appearance nature has 
been lefs bountiful to Camillus : his figure is 
mean and ungraceful; and from his air and 
manner a ftranger would be apt to take him for 
any- thing rather than a gentleman. With all 
this, Camillus fancies that there is an uncommon 
degree of elegance in his form, and cannot 
conceal his ambition to be confidered as a man 
of fafhion. 

But the moft amufing inftance of this fort I 

have met with was that of the late Duke of . 

His Grace was undoubtedly poflefled of found 
judgment, a cultivated underftanding, a greater 
portion of knowledge than ufually falls to the 
(hare of thofe of his rank ; and though not per- 
haps calculated to make a brilliant figure in the 
fenate, his talents were admirably adapted for 
bufinefs, and mud in any age have intitled 
their pofleflbr to refpedt and confideration* 
Amidft his other ftudies, the Duke had hap- 
pened to look into fome books of phyfic ; 
from that moment he commenced a moft fkil- 

ful 
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ful phyfician, and, compared to himfelf, con- 
fidered the whole faculty as a fet of ignorant 
blunderer^. An artful courtier, well acquainted 
with this whimfey of his Grace's, contrived to 
let it be known, that he was affe&ed with a 
particular diforder, in the cure of which the 
Duke thought himfelf more than commonly 
expert. He kindly offered his affiftance, which 
was received with becoming gratitude ; and 
from time to time he was acquainted with the 
progrefs of the cure, and the effects of the me- 
dicine fuppofed to have been adminiftered in 
confequence of his prefcriptions. At the end 
of fix weeks, the wily patient had to thank his 
Noble phyfician, both for a complete cure, and 
a confiderable employment which he had long 
in vain folicited. 

Among the other fex, though, from their 
fituation, and the narrower circle of their ac- 
quirements, this weaknefs has lefs room to dif- 
play itfelf, yet it is not unfrequently to be found* 
Elifabeth might be quoted as a counterpart to 
Cicero^ were it not that the claim to beauty is fo 
natural to a woman, that we do not wonder 
when we find even a Queen not fuperior to that 
pretenfion. But there are, in our own times* 
ladies who forget the certain empire of their 
beauty, and afpire to the doubtful reputation of 
knowledge. Mirtilla has of late turned her fine 
eyes from terreftrial obje&s to the ftudy of aftro- 

nomyi 
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nomy ; and you cannot flatter her fo much as 
by afking her opinion of the laft new meteor, or 
the Georgium Sidus. And Euantbe y fince ftie 
read Reaumur \ has left her fociety of beaux for 
a curious collection of butterflies. 

But while people are thus ambitious of beings 
thought to poflefs talents and qualities to which 
they have no pretenfion, it does not thence fol- 
low, that they eftimate at too low a rate thofe 
attainments in which they are allowed to exceL 
In judging at leaft of thofe around us, we arc, 
I am afraid, too apt to undervalue fuch as may 
be deficient in any. particular in which we have 
acquired eminence, however refpedtable fuch 
perfons may otherwife be. The man of letters 
looks down with a confeious fuperiority on the 
man of bufmefs engaged in the ordinary affairs 
of life : the men of the world, on the other 
hand, feeling the importance of their own occu- 
pations, confider the purfuits of literature as at 
beft but a finer fpecies of diflipation, a mere 
paftime, leading to no end, and attended with 
no confequence. 

This fort of mutual contempt is vifible in 
every rank and condition of life ; and even the 
beft, the mod moderate, and the mod culti- 
vated minds, are not, perhaps, altogether ex- 
empted from it. Mr. Hume, in his Hiftory of 
England, exprefles himfelf in the following 
terms : " Such a fuperiority do the purfuits of 

" literature 
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" literature poffefs above every other occupa- 
u tion, that even he who attains but a medio- 
" crity in them, merits the pre-eminence above 
M thofe that excel the moft in the common and 
M vulgar profeffions." It is not my objedt at 
prefent to inquire how far this opinion be well 
or ill founded : Allowing it to be juft, what 
muft Mr. Hume's ftation be \n the fcale of ex- 
cellence! That queftion, I am perfuaded, his 
gentle modefty hardly permitted him to con- 
fider. It is well known that Mt. Hume, a few 
years before his death, received a penfion of 
200 /. a-yean It might have been amufing at 
the time, to confider the bppofite ideas fehter-i 
tained by the givers and the receiver of that 
peAfion. In the pride bf prefent poWer, and 
amidft tht felf-importance foftered by perpetual 
adulation,' the minifter and his minions might 
view with a certain degree of contempt a man' 
on whoiA they were beftowing fb paltry a re- 
compence: on the other hand, the kuthor* 
while receiving this marie of favour, and ex- 
preflittg his gratitude for it, might not be ableS 
to check the riling thought, that his name 
would live for ever, ranked with thofe whofe 
envied Idt it had been, to inform, to enlighten/ 
to delight mankind ; while his patrons, diftin- 
gtiifhed 6nly by raiik ot ftation j were buried in 
oblivion with the dommofi herd of kings, mi- 
ftifters, and ftatefmen, Whofe names pofterity 
vol. 1. c reada 
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reads with the mod perfect indifference, of 
whom little more is commonly known, than 
that they lived and died at fuch and fuch a pe- 
riod. Of this idea Mr. Hume himfelf gives a 
fine illuftration. Talking of the little regard 
paid to Milton when alive, " Whitlocke" fays he, 
" mentions one Milton, as he calls him, a blind 
" man, who was employed ia tranflating a 
" treaty with Sweden into Latin. Thefe forms 
" of expreffion are amufing to us, who confider 
" how obfcure Whitlocke himfelf, though Lord 
**• Keeper and Ambaflador, and indeed a man* 
" of great abilities and merit,, has. become in. 
" comparifon of Milton." 

WhenXord Keeper Whitlocke exprefled him- 
felf ift thofe terms, he muft have felt a con- 
fcious fuperiorky over one Milton , employed ta 
tranflate the Swedifh treaty into Latin. But if 
we may guefs at what pafled ia the mind of 
Milton while employed in that humble fervice, it 
is not improbable, that if ever he was led to efti- 
mate his own merit in comparifon with that of. 
Whitlocke, a juft fenfe of his own fuperior ex-. 
cellence might teach him, that, though con- 
ftrained by fituation to fubmit to a drudgery fa. 
unworthy of him, yet ftill he was by nature in- 
titled to a place in the Temple of Fame far 
above his employer ; and he might perhaps en- 
joy, by a fort of anticipation, that ample juftice 
which pofterity has done him. Such examples 

may 
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may convey a ufeful leflbn to the great, may 
teach them to fmooth fomewhat of their " creft- 
" ed pride/' and to treat with more obfervance 
and regard tjian they arc often difpofed to do* 
men equal to them by nature, perhaps fuperior 
in Nature's beft and choiceft gifts* 

Of the Iaft fpecies of weaknefs taken notice 
of in this paper, the credit we take for the ta- 
lents we poflefs, the reafon feems obviou9 
enough, that partiality to ourfelves, and our 
own poffeflions, which runs through every cir- 
cumftance of life. Of the firft, our defire to be 
remarked for talents to which we have no proper 
claim, the reafon may, 1 think, be drawn from* 
the period of life at which it commonly takes its 
rife. Our real endowments were ours* or be- 
gan to be attained, at an early age, when we 
were but little liable to the impreflions of vanity 
or felf-conceit ; but the pew and imperfect ac- 
quirements oji which men are apt very abfurdly 
to plume themfelves, begin after the habit of 
vanity is formed, which appropriates to itfelf 
every acquifition, however trifling, which its 
pofleflbr may happen to make. 

But whatever may be the caufe of filch weak- 
tiefles, no doubt will be entertained of their ex* 
iftence. It will readily be acknowledged, that 
men are apt to fall into thofe two opposite and 
feemingly contradi&ory extremes, when they 

c 2 think 
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think of themfelves and of others. On one 
hand, the childifh vanity of new acquirements 
leads us to overlook thofe talents which in rea- 
lity we poffefs, and to value ourfelves on thofe 
to which we have little or no pretenfion ; yet 
when we come to form a judgment of our oven 
merit, in companion with that of our neigh- 
bours, we are apt to defpife every perfon who is 
deficient in any one particular in which we ex- 
cel. We ought, however, to recolleft, that to 
aim at univerfal excellence is a vain and fruit- 
lefs attempt, which feldom fails to expofe even 
men of the moil fuperior talents to deferved ridi- 
cule : and, if this be allowed, it muft follow, 
that it is no lefs unjuft than ungenerous, to 
defpife others for the want of a particular qua* 
lity or accomplifhment which we may happen 
to poffefs ; becaufe it is extremely probable that 
we may be equally deficient in fome article, per- 
haps more important and more ufeful to man- 
kind, in which they have attained a high degree 
of excellence. 
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N°4. Saturday, February 26, 1785. 

Laudator temporis afti. Juvenal. 

" pET thee a place, for I muft be idle," 
^^ fays Hamlet to Horatio at the play. It 
is often fo with me at public places : I am more 
employed in attending to the fpe&ators than to 
the entertainment ; a pra&ice which, in the pre- 
fent ftate of fome of our entertainments, I fre- 
quently find very convenient. In me, however, 
it is an indolent, quiet fort of indulgence, which, 
if it affords fome amufement to myfelf, does not 
difturb that of any other body. 

At an aflembly at which I happened to be 
prefent a few nights ago, my notice was pecu- 
liarly attra&ed by a gentleman with what is 
called a frefh look for his age, drefled in a claret- 
coloured coat, with gold buttons, of a cut not 
altogether modern, an embroidered waiftcoat 
with very large flaps, a major wig, long ruffles 
nicely plaited (that looked however as if the 
falhion had come to them rather than that they 
had been made for the fafhion) ; his white filk 
ltockings ornamented with figured clocks, and 
his (hoes with high infteps, buckled with fmall 
round gold buckles. His fword, with a filver 

c 3 hilt 
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hilt fomcwhat tarnifhed, I might have thought 
only an article of his drefs, had npt a cockade 
in his hat marked him for a military man. It 
was fome time before I was able to find out who 
he was, till at laft my friend Mr. S - informed 
me he was a very worthy relation of his, who 
had not been in town above twice thefe forty 
years ; that an accidental piece of bufmefs had 
lately brought him from his houfe in the coun- 
try, and he had been prevailed on to look on 
the ladies of Edinburgh at two or three public 
places before he went home again, that he 
might fee whether they were as handfome as 
their mothers and grandmothers, whom he had 
danced with at balls, and fquired to plays and 
concerts, near half a century ago. " He was," 
continued my friend, " a profefled admirer and 
44 votary of the fex ; and when he was a young 
44 man fought three duels for the honour of 
44 the ladies, in one of which he was run 
44 through the body, but luckily efcaped with 
44 his life. The lady, however, for whom he 
fought, did not reward her knight as fhe 
ought to have done, but foon after married 
44 another man with a larger fortune ; upon 
44 which he forefwore fociety in a great meafure, 
44 and though he continued for feveral years to 
44 do his^iuty in the army, and actually rofe to 
44 the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, mixed but 
44 little in the world, and has for a long fpace of 

44 tim§ 
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44 time refided at his eftate a determined bache- 
44 lor, with fomewhat of mifanthropy, and a 
•" great deal of good nature about him. If you 
44 pleafe I will introduce you to him — Colonel 
44 Cauftic, this is .a very particular friend of 
u mine, who folicits the honour of being known 

44 to yQU." The Colonel kiflcd me on both 

<cheeks ; and feemiog to take a liking to my face, 
we appeared mutually difpofed to be very foon 
acquainted. 

Our conversation naturally began on the af- 
lembly, which I obferved to be a full one. 
" Why^ yes," faid the Colonel, " here is crcwd 
i4 enough, and to fpare; and yet your ladies 
" feem to have been at a lofs for partners. I 
44 fuppofe the greateft part of the men, or ra- 
44 ther boys, whom I now fee (landing up to 
" dance, have been brought in to make up a 
" fet, as people in the country fometimes fill 
44 up the places in a dance with chairs, to help 
" them to go through the figure. But as I 
came too late for the minuets, I prefume the 
dreffed gentlemen walked up flairs after they 
were ended." — " Why, Sir, there are now- 
44 a-days no. minuets." — 44 No minuets ! -r- 
44 (looking for a whik at the company on 
44 the floor) — I don't wonder at it." — " Why 
44 perhaps, Colonel," faid I, 44 thpfe young 
44 gentlemen have not quite an afpe£t ferious 
pnough for the pas grave ; and yet yonder is 
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* 4 one (landing with his back to the fire."— » 
44 Why, yes, there is fomething of gravity, 
44 of almoft melancholy on his face." — 4i Yes, 
* 4 melancholy and gentlen\an-like" faid I, 44 as 
u Majicr Stephen in the play has it."— " Why, 
44 that young man, Sir, — now that I have ob- 
44 ferved him clofer, — with that roll of handker- 
44 chief about his neck, his fquare-cut ftriped 
44 veft, his large metal buttons and nankeen 
44 breeches, — Why, Sir, 'tis a ftable^boy out 
44 of place!" 

44 Pray, who are thofe gentlemen," faid Co- 
lohel Cauftic, 44 who have ranged themfelves 
44 in a fort of phalanx at the other end of the 
44 room, and feem, like the devil in Milton, to 
44 carry fterji defiance on their brow?" — " I 
44 have not the honour of their acquaintance," 
I replied ; " but fome of them I prefume 
44 from the cockades in their hats" — " You do 
44 not fay fo," interrupted the Colonel. " Js 
44 that the military air of the prefent day ? But 
44 you muft be miftaken ; they cannot be real 
44 foldiers ; militia, or trainrband fubalterns, 
44 believe mc, who, having neither feen fervice 
44 nor good company, contrive to look fierce, 
44 in order to avoid looking fheepifti. I re- 
44 member indeed of old, fome of our boys ufed 
44 to put on that fierce air in coffee-houfes and 
44 taverns; but they could never dream of wear- 
44 ing it before the ladies;" — " I think, how- 



44 ever," 
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*< ever;' faid Mr. S, , fouling, " the ladie* 

44 don't feem much afraid of them." — " Why, 
44 your ladies," anfwered the Colonel, u to fay 
" truth, have learned to look people in the 
4< face. During the little while I have been in 
" town, I have met with fome in my walks, in 
" great coats, riding hats, and rattans, whom 
ic I could not fhow an eye to : but I am newly 
44 come from the country : I (hall keep a better 
44 countenance by and by." 

At that moment a lady and her party, for 
whofe appearanee the dancers were waiting 
were juft entering the •room, and feemed in, a 
great hurry to get forward. Their progrefs, 
however, was a good deal impeded by a tall 
ftout young man, who had taken his ftation 
juft at the threfhold* and leaning his back 
againft one pf the door-pofts, with his right 
foot placed firm on the end of a bench, was 
picking his teeth with a perfect nonchalance to 
every thing around him. I faw the Colonel 
fatten a very angry look on him, and move his 
hand with a fort of involuntary motion towards 
my cane. The ladies had now got through the 
defile, and we ftood back to make way for them. 
a Was there ever fuch a brute ?" faid Colonel 
Cauftic. The young gentleman ftalked up to 
the place where we were (landing, put up his 
glafs to his eye, looked hard at the Colonel, and 

then — ? 
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then— put it down again. The Colonel took 
fhuff. 

44 Our fex," faid I, u Colonel, is not per- 
44 haps improved in its public appearance ; but 

* I think you will own the other is not lefs 
u beautiful than it was/' He caft his eye round 
for a few minutes before he anfwered me. 

Why, yes," faid he, " Sir, here are many 
pretty, very pretty girls. That young lady 
" in blue is a very pretty girl. I remember her 
14 grandmother at the fame age ; fhe was ajlne 
4i woman" — " But the one next her, with the 
44 fanciful cap, and the panache of red and 
44 white feathers, with that elegant form, that 
« 4 ftriking figure, is not fhe a fine woman ?"~ 
44 Why, no, Sir, not quite a fine woman ; not 
44 quite fuch a woman, as a man (railing his 
44 cheft as he pronounced the word man y and 
44 preffing the points of his three unemployed 
44 fingers gently on his bofom), as a man would 
44 be proud to ftake his life for." 

44 But in fhort, Sir," continued he, — 4i I 
" fpeak to you becaufe you look like one that 
<4 can underftand me. — There is nothing about 
" a woman's perfon merely (were fhe formed 
44 like the Venus de Medicis) y that can conftitute 
" a Jine woman. There is fomething in the 
" look, the manner, the voice, and ftill more 

* the filence, of fuch a one as I mean, that has 
44 no connection with any thing material ; at 

44 leaf* 
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44 leaft no more than juft to make one think 
44 fuch a foul is lodged as it deferves. — In fhort, 
44 Sir, a fine woman, — I could have fhewn you 
44 fome examples formerly, — I mean, however, 
44 no difparagement to the young ladies here ; 
44 none, upon my honour ; they are as well 
44 made, and if not better drefled, at leaft more 
44 drefTed, than their predeceflbrs ; and their 
44 complexions I think are better. But I am 
44 an old fellow, and apt to talk foolifhly." 
44 I fufped, Cauftic," faid my friend Mr. 

S , " you and I are not quite competent 

44 judges of this matter. Were the partners of 

44 our dancing days to make their appearance 

' 44 here, with their humble foretops and brown 

44 unpowdered ringlets" — f 4 Why, what then, 

u Mr. S ?"— " Why, I think thofe high 

44 heads would overtop them a little, that's all." 
44 Why, as for the panache" replied the Colo^ 
nel, 44 I have no objeftion to the ornament it- 
44 felf ; there is fomething in the waving move- 
41 ment of it that is graceful, and not undigni- 
44 fied ; but in every fort of drefs there is a cer- 
44 tain character, a certain relation which it 
44 holds to the wearer. Yonder now, you'll 
" forgive me, Sir (turning to me), yonder is a 
44 fet of girls, I fuppofe, from their looks and 
* 4 their giggling, but a few weeks from the 
44 nurfery, whofe feathers are in fuch agitation, 
f ' yvhifked about, high and low, on this fide and 
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44 on that,"— 44 Why, Sir, 'tis like the Countefs 
of Caffowar\ menagerie feared by the en- 
trance of her lap-dog." 

As to drefs, indeed, in general," continued 
the Colonel, " that of a man or woman of 
44 fafliion fhould be fuch as to mark fome at- 
44 tention to appearance, fome deference to fo- 
44 ciety. The young men I fee here, look as if 
44 they had juft had time to throw off their 
44 boots after a fox-chafe. But yet drefs is only 
44 an acceflbry, that fhould feem to belong to the 
44 wearer, and not the wearer to it. Some of 
44 the young ladies oppofite to us are fo made up 
44 of ornaments, fo ftuck round with finery, 
44 that an ill-natured obferver might fay, their 
44 milliner had fen* them hither, as {he places 
44 her doll in her fhop-window, to exhibit her 
44 wares to the company." 

Mr. S was going to reply, when he was 

flopped by the noife of a hundred tongues", which 
approached like a gathering ftorm from the card- 
room. 'Twas my Lady Rumpus^ with a crowd 
of women and a mob of men in her fuite. They 
were people of too much confequence to have 
any of that deference for fociety which the Co- 
lonel talked of. My nerves, and thofe of my 

friend S , though not remarkably weak, 

could barely ftand their approach ; but Colonel 
Cauftic's were quite overpowered. — We accom- 
panied him in his retreat out of the dancing- 
room j 
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room ; and after drinking a difh of tea, by way 
of fedative, as the phyficians phrafe it, he called! 
for his chair, and went home. 

While we were fitting in the tea-room, Mr* 
S undertook the apology of my Lady Rum- 
pus and her followers. " We muft make allow- 
" ance," faid he, " for the faihion of the times. 
" In thefe days, precifion of manners is ex- 
" ploded, and eafe is the mode." — " Eafe!^ 
faid the Colonel, wiping his forehead. " Why, 

" in your days," faid Mr. S , " and I may 

" fay in mine too, for I believe there is not 
" much betwixt us, were there not fometimes 
" fantaftic modes, which people of rank had 
" brought into ufe, and which were called gen- 
" teel becaufe fuch people pra&ifed them, though 
u the word might not jiift apply to them in the 

" abftrad ?"— " I underftand you, S ," fkid 

the Colonel, "there were fuch things; fome 
" irregularities that broke out now and then. 
ct There were mad-caps of both fexes, that 
" would venture on ftrange things ; but they 
" were in a ftyle fomewhat above the canaille : 
tt ridiculous enough, I grant you, but not per* 
u fe&ly abfurd : coarfe, it might be, but nob 
" downright vulgar. In all ages, I fuppofe* 
* people of condition did fometime* entrench 
u themfelves behiad their titles or their high 
H birth, and committed offenceaf againft wt**C 
u leffer folks would call dcconrm, and yet werd 
; 3 M allowed 
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" allowed to be well bred all the while ; were 
" fometimes a little grofs, and called it witty ; 
€i and a little rude, and called it raillery ; but 
€C 'twas falfe coinage, and never pafled long. 
<c Ind&ed, I have generally remarked, that 
u people did fo only becaufe they could not do 
u better ; 'tis like pleading privilege for a debt 
" which a man's own funds do not enable him 
u to pay. A great man may perhaps be well 
u bred in a manner which little people do not 
<c underftand ; but, truft me, he is a greater 
u man who is well bred in a manner that every 
body underftands." 



«c 



N*^. Saturday, March 5, 1785. 

Hiftori* decus e/f t ft quqfi awma, ut cum eventts caufe eo~ 
pulentur. Bacon, De Augnu Scurf* 

f\E the various kinds of literary compofitiofl 
^^ there is hardly any which has been at all 
times more cultivated than that of History. 
A defire to recount remarkable events, and a* 
curiofity to hear the relation of them, are pro* 
penfities inherent in human nature ; and hence 
hiftorians have abounded in every age, in the 
• rudeffc 
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rudeft and fimpleft, as well as in the moft po- 
liihed and refined. The firft poets were hifto- 
ria»s ; and Homer and Oflian, u when the light 
" of the fong arofe," but recounted the virtues 
and exploits of their countrymen. 

From poetic numbers, Hiftory at length de- 
fcended to profe ; but fhe was ftill of the family 
of the Mufes, and long retained many features 
of the race from whence (he fprung. Htftoria^ 
fays Quintilian, eft proximo poet is y ct quodaumodo 
carmen folutum. She profefled, indeed, that her 
purpofe was to inftruft, not lefs than to pleafe ; 
yet fuch was her hereditary propenfity, that for 
many fucceflive ages fhe continued more fhidious 
to cultivate the means oi pleafing^ than anxious 
to gather the materials of inftruBion. But when 
all her arts of pleafing had been exhaufted ; when 
the charms of novelty and the bloom of youth 
were gone, fhe began to feel the decay of her 
power. In her diftrefs fhe looked around for 
aid, and wifely embraced an union with Philo- 
sophy, who taught her the value of the rich 
field of inftruSion fhe had fo long negle&ed, 
fhewed her how fhe might add new graces to her 
powers of giving delight, how fhe might not 
only recover but extend her empire, and be 
crowned with honours that fhould never fade. 

To drop the allegory : The truth is, that al- 
though to afford pleafure and to convey in- 
ftru&ion have been ever the: profefled ends *$ 

Hiftory, 
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Hiftory, yet they have not always been mingled 
m due proportion. The former has been the 
objeft of the greater part of hiftorians ; *nd 
their aim of inftru&ion has feldom gone far- 
ther than to illuftrate fome moral precept, and 
to improve the heart by exhibiting bright and 
illuftrious examples of virtue. It is of late only 
that Hiftory, by taking a wider range, has af- 
fumed a different form j and with the relation 
of fplendid events uniting an inveftigation of 
their caufes, has exhibited a view of thofe great 
circumftances in the fitiiation of any people, 
which can alone yield folid inftrudtion. 

Hiftorians may therefore be divided into two 
kinds, according to the methods they have fol- 
lowed, and the ends they have chiefly had in 
view in their compofition. The Jirft clafs, and 
which is by far the moft numerous, conlifts of 
thofe who have confined themfelves to the mere 
relation of public tranfa£ions ; who have made 
it their principal aim to intereft the affe&ion* j 
and who, in affigning any caufes of eventeL have 
feldom gone beyond thofe immediately connected 
with the particular chara&ers of the perfon* 
whofe a&ions they defcribe. The fecond cfadf 
comprehends the very few hiftorians who hpve 
viewed it as their chief bufinefs to unfold the 
more remote and general caufes of public events, 
and have confidered the giving an account of the 
rife, progress, perfection, and decline of govern* 

ment, 
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ment, of manners, of art and of fcience, as the 
only true means of rendering Hiftory inftrudtive. 
In the former of thefe claffes we muft rank 
almoft all the celebrated hiftorians of ancient 
Greece and Rome. In general they merely re- 
4 late diftinguifhed events ; but to fearch out and 
refledi upon the general caufes of them they fel- 
dom attempt ; and to mark the ftate of govern- . 
jnent, of laws, of manners, or of arts, feems 
not to have been thought of by them as falling 
within the province of Hiftory. To delight 
the imagination feems to have been their fa- 
vourite aim ; and accordingly, from the fuperiof 
effedts of recent events in interefting the paffions, 
we find that many of the moft diftinguifhed his- 
torians of this clafs have chofen for their fub- 
jedts, either tranfadtions of which they were 
tjiemfelves witnefles, or that were very near 
their own times. Tbucydides and Xenophon 
record little but the events of their own day, 
and in which they themfelves bore a part; 
Cafar gives us nothing but memoirs of his own 
exploits; and Tacitus confines himfelf very 
nearly to his own times. Even Herodotus, who 
takes a larger range, is, in general, only a re- 
later of fads which he either faw himfelf, or 
reports on the teftimony of others ; and Livy> 
who commences his hiftory with the foundation 
of Rome, fcarce thinks of any thing beyond 
a mere detail of wars and revolutions, and feems 
vol. 1. D only ^ 
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only careful to embellifh his ftory by intereft- 
ing narrative and flowing language. 

When fuch were the limited bounds of this 
fpecies of writing, Hiftory was an Art, the 
defign of which was to pleafe ; not a Science, 
the purpofe of which was to inftruft. It was, 
as Quintilian fays, proximo, poetis ; and critical 
rules were laid down for its compofition, fimilar 
to thofe for the ftru&ure of an epic poem. To 
feledt a fubje&, the recital of which might be in- 
terefting ; to arrange and diftribute the feverai 
parts with flail ; to embellifh by forcible and 
pidturefque defcription ; to enliven by charac- 
teriftic and animated fpeeches, and to clothe 
the whole in beautiful and flowing language ; 
Formed all the neceflary and eflential parts of the 
compofition. In thefe the ancients held the 
higheft excellence and perfection of Hiftory to 
confift ; and fo little did their views reach any 
farther, that Dionyfms of Halicarnajfus^ a critic 
of tafte and acutenefs, fays, that the firft object 
of a perfon about to write Hiftory ought to be^ 
u to feledt a iubjed: ftriking and pleafing, and 
c< fuch as may not only afte£t but overpower the 
" minds of the readers with pleafure." And he 
condemns Thucydides for his choice of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war; " becaufe it was neither ho- 
" nourable nor profperous, nor ever fhould have 
w been engaged in, or at lcaft fhould have been 

" buried 
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u buried in filence and oblivion* that pofterity 
" might be ignorant of it" 

Thus confined were the ideas of the ancients 
with regard to the obje&s of Hiftory. But while 
we may regret this, we are not to afcribe it to 
any defeat of genius : it arofe from caufes which 
a little reflection may render fufEciently obvious, 
and from the circumftances in which they were 
unavoidably placed. 

In ancient times, mankind had before their 
eyes but a very limited field of obfervation, and 
but a fhort experience of the revolutions of na- 
tions. Their memorials of former events too 
were fcanty and imperfect, being little more than 
traditions, involved in uncertainty and disfigured 
by fable. They pofleffed not that extenfive ex- 
perience, nor that large colle&ion of fa&s, which 
can alone lead to general reafonings, or can 
fuggeft the idea of Pbilofophical Hiftory. No- 
thing farther could occur to them as the obje& 
of hiftory, but to delight the imagination and 
improve the heart ; and accordingly they chofe 
fubje&s that made the ftrongeft impreffion on 
their own minds, and might moft intereft the 
paffions of others. To explain the immediate 
motives and fprings of a&ions, was neceflary 
even for conne&ing their narrative ; but to pro- 
ceed farther, and trace the remote caufes, and to 
perceive how much public events were affe&ed by 
the degree of advancement, which a nation had 

• p 2 reached 
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reached in government, in manners, and in arts, 
were difcoveries yet hid from their view. 

v The ancient world wanted that communica- 
tion and intercourfe of one nation with another, 
which, of all circumftances, has the greateft 
ettcGt in generalizing and enlarging the views of 
9x1 hiftorian. It is with nations as with indivi- 
duals ; no family knowledge, no domeftic ftudy, 
can ever afford that large and extended inform- 
ation which mixing with other men, which 
commerce with the world, will beftow. In the 
time of the Grecian republics, man confided 
but of two divifions, Greeks and Barbarians'; 
though the fubdivifion of the former into fmaller 
ftates promoted the fpirit of philofophic refearch 
considerably more than when to the name of 
Roman was confined every fcience, every art t 
every privilege and dignity of man. In modern 
times, the nearly equal rank and cultivation of 
different European kingdoms, gives much more 
opportunity than was enjoyed by the ancient 
world, for the comparifon of fa&s, and the con- 
ftru&ion of fyftcm in the hiftory of mankind ; 
while, at the fame time, the literary intercourfe 
of thofe different kingdoms gives to fuch re- 
fearches at ouce the force of union and the ipur 
of emulation. 

In fhort, the oppofite fituation and circum- 
ilances of the prcfent age have beftowed on 
Hiftory its mod fignal improvement, and have 

gfren 
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given it a form before unknown. The many 
and various revolutions which an experience of 
more than three thoufand years has exhibited to 
mankind, and the contemplation of the rife, 
progrefs, and decline of fucceflive empires, have 
led to the difcovery, that all human events are- 
guided and directed by certain general caufes 
which muft be every where the fame. It has 
come to be perceived, that nations, like indi- 
viduals, have their infancy, maturity, decline, 
and extinction ; and that in their gradual efta- 
blifhment and various revolutions, immediate 
caufes fpringing from the a&ions and characters 
of individuals, and even all the wifdom and fore- 
fight of man, have had but a very (lender (hare, 
in comparifon of the influence of general and un- 
avoidable circumftances, 

Thefe reflections, which the experience of 
many ages could alone fuggeft, and to which the 
great improvements of the prefent ,age in rea- 
foning and philofophy have much contributed, 
have led men to view the hiftory of nations in 
a new light. To inveftigatc the general caufes 
and the true fources of the a4vancement, the 
profperity, and the fall of empires, has become 
the ufeful and important object of the hiftorian. 
While he relates the memorable tranfadions of 
each different period, and defcribes the conduit 
and characters of the perfons principally engaged 
in them, he at the fame time unfolds the remote 

D 3 as 
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as well as immediate caufes of events, and im- 
parts the moft valuable knowledge and informa- 
tion. He marks the advancement of mankind 
in fociety, the rife and progrefs of arts and fci- 
ences, the fucceffive improvements of law and 
government, and the gradual refinement of man- 
ners ; all of them not only curious obje&s of 
contemplation, but intimately conne&ed with 
a narration of civil tranfa&ions, and without 
which the events of no particular period can be 
fully accounted for. 

The few who have treated Hiftory in this 
manner form ihtfecond of the two clafTes into 
which I have divided hiftorians ; and it is to 
the prefent age we owe this union of Pbilofo* 
phy with Hiftory y and the production of a new 
and more perfect fpecies of hiftorical compo- 
sition. Prefident Montefquieu was perhaps the 
firft who attempted to fhew how much the hif- 
tory of mankind may be explained from great 
and general caufes. Mr. de Voltaire 's Effay on 
General Hiftory, with all its imperfe&ions, is 
a work of uncommon merit; with the ufual 
vivacity of its author, it unites great and en- 
larged views on the general progrefs of civilU 
zation and advancement of fociety. The fame 
track has been purfued by other writers of re- 
putation, particularly by the late Mr. Hume % 
who in his Hiftory of England has gone farther 
. in inveftigating general caufes, and in marking 

3 . *« 
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the progrefs of laws, government, arts, and man* 
ners, than any of his predeceflfors. Much, how- 
ever, yet remains to be done ; for it is a field but 
juft begun to be cultivated : and if it be true, as 
the lad-mentioned hiftorian has obferved, that 
the world is ftill too young to fix many general 
truths in politics, we have to fear that it is re- 
ferved for fome ftill diftant age to fee Pbilofopbi- 
tal Hiftory attain its higheft perfection. 



N° 6. Saturday, March 12, 1785. 

few mornings ago I was agreeably fur- 
prifed with a very early call from my newly 
acquired friend Colonel Cauftic. " 'Tis on a 
foolifh piece of bufinefs," faid he, " I give 
you the trouble of this vifit. You muft know 

I had an appointment with your friend S 

to go to the play this evening, which a par- 
44 ticular affair that has come acrofs him will 
44 prevent his keeping; and as a man, after 
44 making fuch an arrangement, feels it irkfome 
44 to be difappointed (at leaft it is fo with an old 
44 methodical fellow like me), I have taken the 
44 liberty of calling, to afk if you will fupply his 
44 place : I might have had one or two other 

D 4 " con- 
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u conductors ; but it is only with certain people 
" I chufe to go to fuch places. Seeing a Play, 
u or indeed any thing elfe, won't do at my time 
il of life, either alone, or in company not quite 
" to one's mind. 'Tis like drinking a bottle 
#4 of claret : the liquor is fomething ; but nine- 
44 tenths of the bargain is in the companion 
44 with whom one drinks it." As he fpoke 
this, he gave me his hand with fuch an air of 
cordiality — methought we had been acquainted 
thefe forty years ; — I took it with equal warmth, 
and affiled him, truly, it would give me infinite 
pleafure to attend him. 

When we went to the Theatre in the even-, 
ing, and while I was reading the box lift, to 
determine where we fhould endeavour to find a 
place, a Lady of the Colonel's acquaintance hap- 
pening to come in, begged our acceptance of 
places in her box. We entered accordingly; 
and I placed my old friend in a fituation where I 
thought he could moft conveniently command a 
view both of the company and of the ftage. He 
had never been in our prefent Houfe before, and 
allowed, that in fize and convenience it ex- 
ceeded the old one, though he would not grant 
fo much as the Lady and I demanded on that 
fcore. 4 t I know," faid he, W you are in the 
44 right ; but one don't eafily get rid of firft im- 
44 prcflions : I can't make you conceive what a 
f Play was to me fome fifty years ago, vyitlt 

44 what 
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" what feelings I heard the laft mufic begin, 
cc nor how my heart beat when it ceafed.' — - 
" Why, it is very true, Colonel," faid the 
Lady, " one can't retain thofe feelings always. 51 
— " It is fomething," faid I, " to have had 

them once." " Why, if I may judge from 

the little I have feen," replied the Colonel, 
your young folks have no time for them now- 
a-days; their pleafures begin fo early, and 

come fo thick." " 'Tis the way to make 

the mod of their time." " Pardon me. 

Madam," laid he, " I don't think fo : 'tis tyke 
the difference between your hot-houfe afpa- 
ragus-and my garden ones; the laft have 
their green and their white ; but the firft is 
taflelefs from the very top." The Lady had 
not time to ftudy the ailufion j for her company 
began to come into the box, and continued 
coming in during all the firft aft of the Comedy. 
Oq one fide of Colonel Cauftic fat a Lady with 
a Lunar di hat ; before him was placed one with 
a feathered head-*drefs. Lunardi and the Fea- 
thers talked and nodded to one another about an 
appointment at a milliner's next morning. I fat 
quite behind, as is my cuftom, and betook my- 
felf to meditation. The Colonel was not quite 
fo patient : he tried to fee the ftage, and got a 
flying vizzy now and then ; but in the laft at- 
tempt, he got fuch a whilk from Mifs Feathers 
pn one cheek, and fuch a poke from the wires 

of 
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of Mifs Lunardi on t'other, that he was fain to 
give up the matter of feeing ; as to hearing, it 
was out of the queftion. 

" I hope, Colonel, you have been well enter- 
" tained," faid the miftrefs of the box, at the end 
oftheaft. " Wonderfully well," faid the Colo- 
nel. u That La Ma/h is a monftrous comi- 

" cal fellow !"— " Oh ! as to that, Madam, I 
a know nothing of the matter : in your Lady- 
" fhip's box one is quite independent of the 

u Players." He made a fign to me: I opened 

the box door, and flood waiting for his coming 
with me. " Where are you going, Colonel ?" 
faid the Lady, as he ftepped over the laft bench. 
44 To the Play, Madam," faid he, bowing, and 
fliutting the door. 

For that purpofe we went to the pit,, where, 
though it was pretty much crowded, we got 
ourfelves feated in a very centrical place. There 
is fomething in Colonel Cauftic's look and ap- 
pearance, fo much not of the form only, but the 
fentiment of good breeding, that it is not eafy 
to refift fhewing him any civility in one's power. 
While we flood near the door, a party in the 
middle of one of the rows beckoned to us, and 
let us know that we might find room by them ; 
and the Colonel, not without many fcruples of 
complaifance, at laft accepted the invitation. 

We had not long been in pofTeflion of our 
place before the fecond aft began. We had now 

an 
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an opportunity of hearing the Play, as, though 
the converfation in the box we had left, which 
by this time was reinforced by feveral new 
performers, was about as loud as that of the 
Players, we were nearer to the talkers in front 
than to thofe behind us. When the aft was over, 

I repeated Lady 's interrogatory as to the 

Colonel's entertainment. " I begin," faid he, 
putting his fnuff-box to his nofe, " to find the 
u inattention of my former box-fellows not 
'* quite fo unreafonable." — " Our Company of 
" this feafon," faid a brother officer, who fat 
near us, to Colonel Cauftic, " is a very nume* 
" rous one ; they can get up any new Play in 
" a week." — " I am not fo much furprifed, 
" Sir," replied the Colonel, " at the number of 
" your Players, as I am at the number of the 
" audience." — " Moft of the new performers 
" are drafts from the Englifti and Irifh ftage." 
" — From the awkward divijion of them I pre- 
" fume." — " You are a fevere critic, Sir," re- 
turned the officer ; " but the houfe has been as 
" full as you fee it every night thefe three 
<c weeks." — w I can eafily believe it," faid the 
Colonel. 

As the Play went on, the Colonel was aiked 
his opinion of it by this gentleman and one or 
two more of his neighbours. He was fhy of ven- 
turing his judgment on the piece ; they were 
kind enough to direct him how to form one, 
? This is a very favourite Comedy, Sir, and 

" ha$ 
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44 has had a great run at Drury Lane." — 



« 



Why, gentlemen," faid he, " I have no doubt 
44 of the Comedy being an excellent Comedy, 
44 fince you tell me fo ; and to be fure thofe 
44 gentlemen and ladies who make up the dra- 
44 matis perfona of it, fay a number of good 
44 things, fome of them not the worfe for having 
44 been faid laft century by Joe Miller ; but I am 
44 often at a lofs to know what they would be at, 
44 and wifh for a little of my old friend Bayes\ 
44 infinuation to direct me." — " You mean, 
44 Sir, that the plot is involved." — 44 Pardon 
44 me, Sir, not at all ; 'tis a perfe&ly clear plot, 
44 as clear as the fun in the cucumber," as An- 
44 thonio in Venice Prefervd fays. The hero 
44 and heroine are to be married, and they are 
44 at a lofs how to get it put off till the fifth 
44 a<3."— « You will fee, Sir, how the laft fcene 
41 will wind it up." — " Oh ! I have no doubt, 
44 Sir, that it will end at the dropping of the 
44 curtain." 

Before the dropping of the curtain, however, 
it was not eafy to attend to that winding up 
of the plot which was promifed us. Between 
gentlemen coming into the houfe from dinner 
parties, and ladies going out of it to evening 
ones, the diforder in the boxes, and the calling 
to order in the pit, the bufinefs of the Comedy 
was rather fuppofed than followed ; and the 
a&ors themfelves feemed inclined to flur it a 

little, 
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little, being too well bred not to perceive that 
they interrupted the arrangement of fome of the 
genteeleft part of their audience. 

When the curtain was down, I faw Colonel 
Cauftic throw his eye round the houfe with a 
look which I knew had nothing to do with the 
Comedy. After a filence of two or thrfie minutes, 
in which I did not chufe to interrupt him, " A- 
" midft the various calculations of lives," faid 
he, " is there any table for the life of a Beauty ?"' 
— " I believe not," faid I, fmiling; " there is a 
" fragility in that, which neither Price nor Ma- . 
" feres ever thought of applying figures to."— 
44 'Tis a fort of mortality," continued the Co^ 
ionel, " which, at fuch a time as this, at the 
44 ending of fome public entertainment, I have 
44 often thought on with a very melancholy feel- 
44 ing. An old bachelor like me, who has no 

* girls of his own, except he is a very peevifl* 
44 fellow, which I hope I am not, looks on 
44 every one of thefe young creatures in fome 
44 meafure as a daughter ; and when I think 

* how many children of that fort I have loft->— 
44 for there are a thoufand ways of a Beauty's 
44 dying — it almoft brings tears into my eyes. 
4C Then they are fo fpoiled while they do live* 
" Here I am as fplenetic as before I was melan- 
44 choly. Thofe flower-beds we fee, fo fair to 
44 look on, — what ufelefs weeds are fuffered to 
w grow up with them !" — a I do not thiak,.Co* 

44 lonely 
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44 lonel, that the mere Jiower part is left un- 
44 cultivated*" — " Why, even as to that, 'tis 
44 artificially forced before its time. A woman 
44 has a character even as a Beauty. A Beauty, 
44 a toaft, a fine woman, merely confidered as 
fuch, has a fort of profeffional character, 
which it requires fome fenfe and accomplifh- 
44 ments to maintain. Now-a-days, there are 
44 fo many irregulars who praftife at fifteen, 
44 without a fingle requifite except mere outfide! 
K —If we go a little farther, and confider a 
44 woman as fomething more than a Beauty; 
44 when we regard the fex as that gentle but 
44 irrefiftible power that fhould mould the world 
44 to a finer form ; that fhould teach benignity 
V to wifdom, to virtue grace, humanity to va- 
44 lour ; when we look on them in lefs eminent, 
44 but not lefs ufeful points of view, as thofe dil 
44 ferities, thofe houfehold deities, from whom 
44 man is to find comfort and protection, who 
44 are to fmooth the ruggednefs of his labours, 
44 the irkfomenefs and cares of bufinefs ; who 
44 are to blunt the (ling of his forrows, and 
44 the bitternefs of his difappointments ! — You 
u think me a fool for declaiming thus." — " No, 
44 upon my foul, don't I; I hope you think bet- 
44 ter of me thin to fuppofe fo." — " But I may 
44 come down from my declamation. Yonder 
44 arc a fet, fluttering in that box there, — young 
44 fo be fiire, but they will uever be older, ex- 

44 cept 
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" cept in wrinkles — I don't fuppofe they have 
<c an idea in their heads beyond the colour of a 
" ribbon, the placing of a feather, or the ftep 
" of a cotillon ! — And yet they may get huf- 
" bands."—" If it pleafe God," faid L— " And 
" be the mothers of the next generation." — 
« Tis to be hoped."—" Well, well, old Cau- 
" flic will be in his grave by that time !" 

There was what Shakefpeare calls " a hu- 
" morous fadnefs" in the thought, at which I 
did not well know whether to fmile or be for- 
rowful. But on the whole, it was one I did not 
chufe to prefs too clofe on. I feel that I begin 
to love this old man exceedingly ; and having 
acquired him late, I hope I fhall not lofe him 
loon. 

Z. 
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k°7- Saturday, March 19, 1785*. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

Hofdc ra $t:vx (pjovi/xwTffoj. Anon. 

SIR, 
*TpHE art of knowing ourfelves has been re- 
•* commended by the moralifts of all ages ; 
and its attainment inculcated with that earneft- 
nefs which implies both a conviction of its high 
■value, and a fenie of its difficulty. The great 
obftacle to the acquifition of this moft defirable 
fpecies of inftru&ion, is acknowledged to be 
that felf-deceit by which the fame vices or defedls 
which we keenly note in the character of others, 
and judge of with rigour and feverity, are 
viewed in ourfelves through a medium of partial 
indulgence. Though unable to refift the feduc- 
tions to a deviation from duty, we cannot endure 
the avowal of our own depravity. We are 
anxious to hide our weaknefs from ourfelves, as 
well as from others ; and our ingenuity is ex- 
erted to devife fpecious apologies and fubter- 
fuges. " Reafon panders Will ;" and thus it 
may be faid, though paradoxically, yet truly, 
that the love of virtue itfclf is a fecondary caufe 
of our continuance in the pra&ice of vice. 

The 
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The efFe&ual removal of this veil of felf-de- 
ceit is what the weaknefs of our nature, perhaps, 
prevents us to hope can ever be accomplifhed : 
yet, though not completely removed, it may be 
partially withdrawn. I have often thought, that 
lhould a man be really in earned in the defire 
of attaining a knowledge of his own chara&er, 
there are times and circumftances which lay it 
open before him : there are fituations which 
diflipate for a while that mift of errors which 
hides him from his own eyes, and force an ac- 
knowledgment of many defections from virtue, 
many a defertion to vice, which he would biufh 
to be fufpe&ed of by others. 

In eftimating the chara&ers of men, we are 
often fenfible of great revolutions in our opi- 
nions. The fame perfon who at one time pot- 
fefled our approbation or efteem, at another is 
perhaps become the objedt of our averfion. The 
man whom formerly perhaps we disregarded as 
of a weak underftanding, we afterwards difcover 
to poffefs confiderable abilities. He whom fome 
unfavourable circumftances have led us to fufpedt 
of a deficiency in moral rectitude, may after- 
wards, on a more intimate acquaintance, be 
found of the moft fcrupulous integrity. The fre- 
quent experience of thofe errors in judgment, 
will evince to us the folly and danger of an im- 
plicit reliance on our own opinions ; will incul- 
cate a falutary diftruft of their foundation, and a 
. VOL. I. E con- 
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convi&ion of the perverting influence of our 
ruling paffions and prejudices. And this, Sir, is 
no inconfiderable advance in the fcience of felf- 
knowledge. 

In the perufal of hiftory, or of the more limited 
pi&ures which biography prefents to us, there is 
no reader who does not take a warm intereft in. 
every thing that regards a truly deferving cha- 
racter ; who does not feel a fenfible pleafure in 
thofe inftances where the benevolent purpofes of 
fuch a perfon have been attended with fuccefs, 
or his virtuous a&ions followed by reward. 
This approbation paid to virtue is a tribute of 
the heart, which is given with eafe, which is 
bellowed even with pleafure. But in life itfelf, 
it is unhappily found, that virtue has not the 
fame concomitant approbation. The fame in- 
ftances of generofity, of humanity, of candour, 
temperance, and humility, which we applaud in 
thofe records of the dead, we (lightly regard in 
our intercourfe with the living. The jealoufy of 
a competitor is an infuperable obftacle to efteem. 
But of the competition of the dead we have no 
jealoufy: for they arrogate no fubftantial re- 
wards; their reputation anticipates no promo- 
tions which we feek, no emoluments which we 
covet ; and therefore their praife is heard with-* 
out the pang of envy or the fear of rivalfhip. 

This contraft of opinions, of which we have 

daily experience in our own breafts, is an im- 

3 portant 
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portant objed of attention to him who truly de- 
fires to attain a knowledge of his own charaden 
It furnifhes that fpecies of proof which is at- 
tended with dired convidion, and which it 18 
impoffible to refift. We are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the depravity of our hearts: for where 
the fame objeds create oppofite perceptions, the 
error muft be in him who perceives them. 

The effed of this change in our opinions, in 
fubftantiating (if I may fo fay) our defeds, is 
never fo perceptible as when, on the death of a 
perfon who was well known to us, we compare 
the idea we formed of his charader, when alive, 
with that which we now entertain of him. His 
excellencies and defeds are now more imparti- 
ally eftimated. On the former, the memory 
dwells with peculiar fatisfadion, and indulges a 
melancholy pleafure in beftowing its tribute of 
approbation. On the latter, we kindly throw 
the veil of charitable alleviation : we refled on 
our own imbecility ; we find apologies for ano- 
ther in the weaknefs of our own nature, and im- 
pute the error of the individual to the imperfec- 
tion of the fpecies. 

But above all, fhould it happen that the per- 
fon thus removed by death was one who had 
approved himfelf our friend, and whofe kind 
affedions we had repeatedly experienced, the dif- 
ference we now perceive in our eftimate of fuch 
a charader, is apt to ftrike the mind with the 

e 2 moft 
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woman appeared oftener to merit blame than 
approbation ! Regardlefs of confequences, and 
carelefs of the future while I enjoyed the pre- 
fent, I cenfured that moderation, which was a 
continual reproach to my own profufenefs. In- 
capable of imitating her example, I denied that 
it was meritorious ; and what in her was teal 
magnanimity, I, with equal weaknefs and in- 
gratitude, attributed to poornefs of fpirit. How 
fliall I defcribe to you, Sir, her mild and gentle 
demeanor, the patience with which fhe bore the 
moft unmerited reproofs, the tender folicitude 
and endearing efforts which fhe ufed, to wean 
me from thofe ruinous indulgences to which 
vanity or appetite was continually prompting 
me! Too often were thefe efforts repaid by 
me with fplenetic indifference, or checked at 
pnce by farcafm or by anger. 

'Tis but a poor alleviation of the anguifh I 
feel from thefe reflections, to remember, that, 
even while my Maria lived, the efteem which I 
fincerely felt for her virtues, the affe&ion which 
I really bore her, and the fenfe I had of her ten- 
dernefs, wrung my heart at times with the deepeft 
remorfe, and prompted me to atone for my injuf- 
tice, by the warmeft expreffions of kindnefs and 
regard. Many a time, Sir, in thofe tranquil mo- 
ments, when no wayward inclination or peevifh 
humour overpowered my better feelings, have I 
firmly refolved, that my future conduit fhould 

make 
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make ample reparation for the offences of the 
pad. Nor were thefe refolutions altogether fruit- 
lefs ; for while under the influence of this falu- 
taiy convi&iort of my errors, I have fo far 
amended them as to feel for a time a genuine 
relifh for calm and domeftic happinefs. But 
how fhort this dawning of amendment ! A new 
temptation prefented itfelf, and my weak refolu- 
tion yielded to the force of returning paflion. 
With my former errors I refumed the defpicable 
pride of juftifying them, and every deviation 
from duty was aggravated by harfhnefs and ill- 
humour. 

Ever offending, and ever purpofing to atone 
for my offences, I have now irretrievably loft 
the opportunity. That beft of women is now 
no more. I have received her lateft breath, and 
heard her laft fupplication, which was a prayer 
to Heaven to pour its bleffings on the moft un- 
worthy of men ! 

Here let me end this letter.-; No words 

can exprefs the feelings which thefe reflexions 
convey to the bread of 

LUCILIUS. 



s 4 
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N° 8. Saturday, March 26, 1785, 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

Edinburgh^ March %. 

I am greatly pleafed, Mr. Lounger, with your 
account of yourfeif, and your innocent and 
ufeful manner of Aiding through the buftle of 
life. I fincerely wifh that many of my friends 
and vifitors would follow your example, and 
learn to be idle without difturbing thofe who 
are obliged, from their fituation, to be bufy. 
I fuffer daily fo much from the intrufion of a 
fet of female Loungers (forgive me for ufing 
your title), that it has prompted me to addrefs 
myfelf to you, in hopes that you will, in fpme 
of your future EfTays, teach my unfortunately 
idle friends how to employ their tedious fore- 
noons, without obliging me to be as idle as them- 
felves. But to make you, Sir, fully fenfible 
how much I fuffer from Ladies who cannot kill 
time at home, I muft inform you, that I am the 
wife of a gentleman whofe fortune has been made 
by a fteady application to a branch of bufi- 
nefs that obliges both him and me to be ex- 
tremely attentive to thofe who employ him. 
A family of feven children makes it necefTary 

for 
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for him ftill to continue in bufinefs. Our fons 
are attending fuch branches of education as will 
fit them for the different employments they 
have chofen. Our three daughters I am at- 
tempting to educate under my own eye, as the 
prefent boarding-fchools and governeffes are 
much too expenfive for people of our moderate 
fortune. I- find fo much pleafure in fuperin- 
tending every part of my daughters education, 
that not an hour of the day is unemployed, or 
can hang heavy on my hands. But alas, Sir f 
how cruelly teafing is it, when I am fet down 
to hear my youngeft girl read, with Eliza and 
Mary at their work feated by me, to be broke 
in upon by Mifs Flounce^ who comes to tell me 
how charmingly fhe has improved upon Lady 
Chenille* new trimming, and afTures me her 
bottle-green fattin was the fweeteft and moft 
admired drefs at laft AfTembly. Then, without 
obferving that fhe interrupts me by her flay, 
(he proceeds to give me an account of all the 
different dreffes that fhe took hints from, to 
convince me how much her fuperior tafte has 
improved upon that of her companions. When 
I am juft expecting the conclufion of her unin- 
terefting narration, her coufin Mifs Feathers 
fwims into the room, afTures us fhe is happy to 
find us together, that fhe may tell us how Mrs. 
Panache had almoft fainted away on feeing her 
new Figaro hat, with a plume of feathers in a 

much 
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much higher tafte than her own. This intro- 
duces a fmart difpute between the Ladies, whe- 
ther plain or Figaro feathers are the moft ele- 
gant and becoming. They at laft agree to refer 
their difpute to Mifs Tq/iey y and leave me in hafte 
to obtain her decifion. 

I gladly refume my pleafing tafk, but find that 
Eliza has mifplaced the colours in (hading a 
violet, and Mary broke her needle, by attending 
too much to the Ladies converfation. I have 
perhaps got matters adjufted, and little Anne 
has read half a page, when in totters Mrs. 
S^ualm. This Lady, though always fick, is 
ftill able to come abroad every day, and wearies 
her acquaintance with the detail of her number- 
lefs complaints. A whole hour is loft to me 
by this new intrufion ; and thus a forenoon is 
fpent without improvement either to my daugh- 
ters or myfelf : and I am forry to fay, few days 
pafs in which I have not caufe to regret, that 
there is no pleafure to be found for Idlers at 
home. Were I a woman of quality, or per- 
fectly independent, I might rid myfelf of thefe 
intruders, by being. not at home; but in my 
fituation I dare not (hut my doors, left I fhould 
give offence to people who are able to hurt my 
hufband's bufinefs. In this diftrefled fituation, 
I hope Mr. Lounger will forgive me in offering 
a hint to him, which if he would drefs out in 
his fenfible perfuafive manner, I think I fhould 

foon 
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foon be freed from the fatigue of entertaining 
Lounging Ladies, and they would be much 
more fuitably amufed than in my working par- 
lour. My hint, Sir, is, that you would re- 
commend a forenoon's converfation, or place of 
meeting, for Ladies and Gentlemen who muft 
be in any company rather than their own. 
There, I think, if you would have the good- 
nefe to prefide, and diredt them how to amufe 
each other till the time of drefling for dinner, 
you would confer a high obligation on them, 
and a ftili greater on thofe who, like me, fu£ 
fer now from the heavy burden of their infipid 
company. You, my good Sir, who have 
lounged about to fuch good purpofe as to be 
able to improve others, will, I hope, take your 
weaker brothers and fifters under your direc- 
tibn ; and if you will make Dunns Rooms a 
Lounging Hall inftead of a Chapel, I think I may 
venture to affure you it will be better attended 
in the one chara&er than in the other ; and if 
your Lectures can make the forenoons pafs eafily, 
and without the trouble of thinking to thofe 
Idlers, by drawing them together under your 
dire&ion, and freeing the more employed part 
of the world from their unwelcome intrusion, 
you will greatly oblige many of your readers, 
particularly your admirer, 

M. CAREFUL. 
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. There is fuch an air of goodnefs in Mrs. Care- 
fuF* letter, and I confider her morning's em- 
ployment as of fo very important a kind, that I 
would do much to afford her relief; but really 
that branch of our family of which (he com- 
plains is fo numerous, and fo difficult to deal 
with, that I am afraid the attempts of any in- 
dividual for their better regulation or difpofal 
would be fruitlefs. With regard to our fex, 
fome benevolent young gentlemen have already 
tried feveral projects fimilar to that fuggefted 
by Mrs. Careful, but apparently without fuc- 
cefs. They fet afoot a cock-pit to give play to 
our minds, and, in the froft, a drag-hunt to 
give exercife to our bodies : but the only effedt 
thofe paftimes produced, was to furnifh addi- 
tional fubjeds for the idle to talk of, and to 
plague the bufy with hearing them. 

The fet of people of whom my correfpond- 
ent complains, are a fort of vagrants, or 
fturdy beggars, whom, like others of the tribe, 
idlenefs fets afloat, to the difquiet of the in- 
duftrious part of the community, and whom 
it fhould be a matter of public police not to fuf- 
fer to moleft our houfes. A fhort claufe in the 
new bill for the improvement of Edinburgh^ might 
provide a work-boufe for thofe fafhionable mump- 
ers, 
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ers, who fo importunately folicit a (hare of our 
time and attention, and whom unluckily, as 
Mrs. Careful obferves, thofe doors only can (hut 
out whofe owners would fufFer lead from their 
getting in. None but people of a certain rank 
can always prevent thofe unwelcome vifitors 
from " be/lowing (as Dogberry in the play fays) 
" all their tedioufnefs upon their honours" 

Such an inftitution as I hint at would be of 
great ufe both to the community and to the ob- 
jects of it, who might be affembled in the dif- 
ferent wards, as in the Spin-houfe of Amfter- 
dam, each employed in the occupation mod 
congenial to their former manner of living. For 
young Ladies Poupees might be provided, on 
which to pradtife the invention of caps, the 
fuiting of ribbands, the pofition and fize of 
curls, and the grouping of feathers. Ladies a 
little more advanced might be employed in the 
working up of Novels, or the weaving of Re- 
bufes and Enigmas. At a ftill maturer age, 
they could be employed in making matches ; 
and at the inner end of that ward, there might 
be a clofe one, for the fabrication of Scandal. 

The male Idlers might have another wing of 
the building, where the places of reception and 
employment fhould be analogous to the female. 
The fame genius that goes to the drefling of a 
female figure, would fuffice for the undrejfing 

of 
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of a male one ; — for inventing the bufliy club 
and whifkers, the knotted handkerchief round 
the neck, the powdered back, the colours for 
three or four under-waiftcoats, the fhort 
bludgeon, and the hanging boot. Certain Ma- 
gazines and Novels, with the Sport/mans Ka- 
lendar, might fupply the literary wants of the 
fecond clafs ; Hazard and Pbaro might employ 
the third; and Politics would be the natural 
occupation of the fourth. For Ladies like Mrs. 
$>ualtn y mentioned in Mrs. Careful's letter, and 
for gentlemen of fimilar temperaments, *jick- 
ward muft be provided, where the nervous, the 
rheumatic, and the bilious, might find names 
and confolation for their diforders. But as their 
chief comfort arifes from having patient liften- 
ers to their complaints, I would propofe their 
being accommodated with attendants from the 
Academy for the deaf and dumb. 

As to what the players call the property of 
the Houfe, feveral articles would ferve indis- 
criminately for both divifions. Snuff-boxes, 
tooth-picks, and mirrors, would be of equal 
ufe in both ; lap-dogs might be diftributed in 
one, pointers and fpaniels in the other; the 
crack of fans might enliven the female, and that 
of whips the male ward. At battledore and 
fhuttlecock they might meet, like the two Houfes 
of Parliament in the Painted Chamber, and make 

a noife 
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a noife in conjunction. Tea would, of courfc* 
be furnifhed to the Ladies, and wine Jo the 
Gentlemen. 

Such an inftitution would ferve both as an 
hofpital and a fchool j — both as a place of re* 
treat for pad fervices, and of inftru&ion for 
fervices to come. Here, from the lower orders* 
great men might find cork-drawers, butts, and 
hearers; great ladies might procure humble 
companions, tea-makers, and tale-bearers. If 
from the higher ranks any one fhould cjiufe a 
wife or a hufband, they would at leaft have the 
advantage of chufing them under their real and 
undifguifed chara&ers, and, like dealers at open 
market, would know their bargain before they 
purchafed it. 

V 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T am the defcendant of an ancient and re- 
*■ fpe&able family. The eftate which I inherit 
was once reckoned a good one ; but it has, com- 
paratively, funk much in its value by the late 

inundation 
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inundation of fortunes from the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. My father beftowed upon me the beft 
education which this country could afford ; and 
it was his plan, after I had finifhed my ftudies 
at the Univerfity, and had arrived at that age 
when I could fee and judge for myfelf, that 
I fhould make the Tour of Europe. The period 
deftined for this purpofe approached, and I was 
taking meafures to prepare for it. Almoft the 
only difagreeable feeling I had in leaving my 
native country for a few years, was the taking 
leave of a young Lady for whom I had formed 
the moft fincere and warm attachment. Afpajia 
was beautiful in her perfon, and not lefs lovely 
in her mind. Endowed with the moft tender 
fenfibility, fhe poflefled at the fame time a pu- 
rity and an ingenuoufnefs of character, which 
to me was moft enchanting. There was a fim- 
plicity and innocence in all her thoughts and 
actions, which feemed to realize thofe pictures 
the poets have given us of the golden age. 
Warmly interefted as I felt myfelf in her, and 
attentive as I was to her every word and adtion, 
I at times thought I could difcover that I had 
alfo created an intereft in her mind, though 
perhaps even (he herfelf was not confeious of 
it. 

I hefitated long, before I fet out on my tra- 
vels, whether I fhould difclofe to her the fenti- 
ments of my heart. The reafons for this ftep 

were 
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fo obvious, that they need not to be men- 
tioned ; but, on the other hand, ftrong mo- 
lives diffuaded me againft it. It was impoflible 
Ifor mc to fettle in life till my return from 
[abroad ; and though I was refolved to confider 
myfelf as moft ftri&ly engaged to her, yet it 
I ftruck me as a want of generofity and confi- 
dence, to bring her under any obligation, or to 
itftrain the fubfequent freedom of her choice 
by any tie that looked only to futurity. This 
motive prevailed with me. Our laft parting 
tols inexpreflibly tender; and though not a 
word efcaped me which could indicate the fili- 
ation of my heart, yet (he muft have been blind 
indeed if fhe did not difcover how dear fhe was 
tome. 

During the time I was abroad I heard repeat- 
edly concerning Afpafia. The laft accounts I 
received of her gave me much uneafinefs. I 
was informed, that (he had of late been much 
in public places j that (he difcovered a fondnefs 
for drefs, a vanity and love of admiration un- 
worthy of her, and unlike her former deport- 
ment. I trembled at thofe reports : unftiitable 
a » they were to her former character, I began 
to think that the very purity and fimplicity of 
foul which I had fo much admired in her, might, 
when lhe came to mingle in the world, put her 
off her guard, and render her more a prey, than 
one of a lefs pure mind, to the fcdu&ions of 

vol. i. r vamvj 
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vanity and folly. I recolle&ed a remark which 
I had fomewhere met with, that the fineft na- 
tures are the moft apt to be hurt, as the fineft 
plants are the fooneft nipped by the froft ; and 
that, * like thofe plants, they require to be 
fheltered and guarded to prevent their being 
blaftcd. 

In a ftate of anxiety which cannot eafily be 
defcribed, I fhortened the remaining period of 
my being abroad, and returned home as foon 
as I poflibly could. On my arrival I learned 
that Afpafia had fallen a prey to the fedu&ions 
of vanity, and to that warmth of mind which 
made her the dupe of appearances, alas ! I fear, 
the martyr of deception ! — The ftory is too long 
for my recital at prefent ; nor can I yet eafily 
bear its recollection — let me only tell you, that 
Ihe had forgotten Hortenftus^ and fix weeks be- 
fore my arrival had married a young cox- 
comb, who in reality had nothing but what 
(he thought fafhion and a pair of colours to 
recommend him. 

Upon my return home, I found parliament 
was on the eve of a difTolution, and that differ- 
ent candidates had already declared themfelves 
for the next election. My father, who had died 
while I was abroad, had, in a former parlia- 
ment, reprefented the county in which our 
principal family eftate was fituated ; my friends 
pow propofed to me to ftart candidate. To 

this 
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this propofal I felt a good deal of relu&ance : 
and the late fevere fhock I had met with in- 
creafed my unwillingneft. Neverthelefs, the very 
weaknefs of mind which that affli&ion had cre- 
ated, made me the more eafily put myfelf under 
the dire&ion of my friends ; and I yielded to 
their felicitations. On looking over the lift of 
voters, I found, that a confiderable part of them 
were particularly connected with myfelf ; and 
others were young men who had been my 
fchool companions, and had fince remained my 
intimate acquaintance. From many of them I 
had meflages welcoming my return to the coun- 
try, and giving at the fame time oblique hints 
of the propriety of my fetting up as candidate, 
and of the certainty of my meeting with fuccefs. 
Encouraged by fuch hopes, I began my canvas ; 
and wherever I went I was favourably received* 
I was repeatedly advifed to perfift ; and though 
I did not obtain promifes from many, was con- 
ftantly flattered with aflurances that I fhould 
not be difappointed. My opponent was a man 
new and unknown in the country, but who 
had lately purchafed an eftate in it, and had 
brought home an immenfe fortune from India, 
which, it was faid, gave him confiderable in- 
fluence in the dire&ion of affairs in that quar- 
ter of the world* I was repeatedly told, that 
one fo well known, and fo much efteemed in 
the county as I was, whofe family had been fo 

p 2 long 
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long and fo much refpe&ed there, had nothing 
to . fear from a ftranger. The day of elec- 
tion, however, was drawing nigh ; and I now 
made another round of the county, expe&ing 
to have fomethirig more than general good wiflxes 
and flattering aflurances of fuccefs. Though 
I ftill heard thofe good wifhes and recommend- 
ations to continue my canvas as ftrongly ex- 
pr^fled as ever, yet I found in thofe friends and 
w$ll-wifhers a ftill greater backwardnefs than 
before to bind themfelves by engagements. On 
expreffing my aftonifhment at this to At thus ^ 
one of the few friends who had from the firft 
engaged himfelf to me in the warmeft manner, 
he expreffed himfelf as follows : cc Be not fur- 
" prifed, my dear Hortenfius ; the longer a man 
" lives in the world, he will find lefs reafon to 
c< be furprifed at any thing. I have for fome 
time feen how matters were going. Thofe 
friends in whom you trufted the mod, who 
were the warmeft in pufhing you to ftan<l 
" candidate, neither mean now, nor ever meant, 
" to ferve you ; their only objedt was to ferve 
" themfelves. They wifhed you to ftand, not 
w that you might gain your ele&ion, but that 
" there might be a conteft in the county, Be- 
" fore you appeared they knew that Sir Thomas 
" Booty was to be candidate ; they knew his great 
" influence, and they were refolved he fhould 
" be their reprefentative. But they wiihed not 

u to 
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€i to difpofe of their votes too cheaply ; they 
u wifhed to have their value enhanced by the 
a dread of a competitor. Your family, your 
u conne&ions, the refpeftablenefs of your cha- 
u rafter, made you be confidered as a perfon 
iC from whom Sir Thomas might expeft a 
c< powerful oppofition, and to prevail over 
44 whom promifes and favours would be thought 
* neceffary: fuch promifes and favours have 
<c not been wanting. In a word, his fortune 
c< and intereft at Court is greater than yours, 
<c and that private friendfhip you fo much relied 
u on has been found light in the balance." 

Thefe words of Atticus made a deep impref- 
fion on me. I now recollected a thoufand cir- 
cumftances which proved their truth. I at once 
took my refolution, and immediately declared 
that I gave up the competition, arid left the field 
to Sir Thomas. No fooner was this known, 
than my good and trufiy friends came all flock- 
ing to me, and exprefled their aftonifhment at 
the ftep I had taken. They aflured me, that 
I had given up the canvas with a moft impro- 
per precipitation. I now too well underftood 
their condu£t ; I gave them a civil anfwer, and 
defpifed them. . 

Thus difappointed in the two great objects of 
the human heart, love and ambition, I formed 
the refolution of quitting the promifcuous fo- 
ciety of the world, of abandoning a town life, 

f 3 and 
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and betaking myfelf to folitude and retirement 
in the country, I now remembered to have 
read at college, that the goods of life were 
of two kinds, thofe which were external, and 
thofe which were internal ; that the firft wera 
tranfient, uncertain, and derived from the will 
of others ; that the laft were durable, certain, 
and felf-derived ; that the perfon who made the 
laft his choice, placed his happinefs on a fure 
foundation, on a rock above the rage of the 
fighting elements, and inacceffible to all the at* 
tacks of fortune. On this foundation I now re- 
folved to build my happinefs. 

Befides the family-eftate in the county where 
my unfortunate projedi of ambition had taken 
place, I was poffefled of a fmall property, fitu* 
ated in g, remote part of the kingdom, but 
amidft the mpft beautiful and romantic fcenery, 
Here I refplyed to take up my refidence for the 
future days pf my life, to enter no more into 
the bufy *nd ambitious purfuits of the world, 
but tp enjoy the innocent, the undifturbed, the 
elegant pleaftires pf folitude and retirement. 
In the fcene of my intended refidence there was 
a fmall manfion-houfe, bnt the fields around it 
were left in the ftate in which Nature had form- 
ed them. I knew that by the (kilfql hand of 
Art, the romantic fqenes of Nature might be' 
much aided and improved ; and I already en- 
joyed, by anticipation, the happinefs I expect- 
ed 
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ed to derive from the beauty of the place, and 
the ornaments I propofed to add to it. I pur- 
chafed alfo a confiderable library of books, and 
propofed to reap much pleafure from the per- 
ufal of them, and from the renewal of the ftu- 
dies of my early days, which had for fome time 
been interrupted. In ftiort, I pi&ured out to 
myfelf an elyfium of enjoyment, a life of philo- 
fophic eafe and happinefs; and notwithftand- 
ing my prefent contempt of the world, and my 
idea of the vanity of its purfuits, I confefs I 
had dill fo much of the world in me, as to feel 
fome fecret pleafure from the thought that I 
fhould be confidered as a mod accomplished 
pattern of tafte and elegance in a retired and 
folitary life. . 

But I proceed to inform you, that I put my 
plan in execution, and retired from the world 

and its cares to my little paradife at B . 

For fome years of my refidence there, I found 
my happinefs come up to my expectations. I 
pafled my time mod delightfully, as I thought, 
in improving the appearance of my grounds, 
in beautifying the landfcape, in planting a fhrub, 
or dire&ing the current of a brook. My read- 
ing alfo gave me much amufement ; it lay al- 
moft entirely in works of tafte, the claflics, and 
the beft modern books of belles lettres. I felt a 
vanity in thinking my tafte was every day im- 

F 4 proving, 
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.proving, and that my natural fenfibility of mind 
became more and more delicate. 

But I did not long remain in this ftate. I began, 
at times, to feel a languor, a liftleflhefs, which 
feemed to grow ftronger at every return. I now 
found my ferme ornee gave me little amufe- 
ment ; the' charm of novelty was worn of£ 
and I grew tired of having always under my eye 
the feme Qbje&s, however beautiful j there was 
not a tree the fhape of which I was not ac- 
quainted with, nor a walk which I had not a 
thoufand times meafured with my fteps. My 
books, too, had loft their charms. My reading, 
4s I have already faid, lay ^lmoft entirely in books 
of tafte ; but I now found, inftead of relieving 
pny mind, this fort of reading fatigued and ex- 
Ijaufted it. The enjoyment which I received 
was of a kind which refted in itfelf, and led to 
no farther purfuit j fo that I became more and 
more languid, weakened, and inadHve. This 
I have experienced tp be the cafe with aU plea- 
fure arifing from inanimate beauties, and from 
every thing that may be termed an object merely 
of tafte : they all terminate in themfelves, and 
lead to wearinefs and fatiety, unlike the ex- 
ercife of the fpcial afFeftions, where every en- 
joyment multiplies itfelf, ajid leads to ftill fuller 
and more endearing fources of delight. Many 
a time have I felt a craving void in my heart, 

and 
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and how to fill it up I knew not. The very in- 
dolence which this ftate of mind created, height- 
ened the evil, by depriving me of the power of 
trying to banifh it. When the morning came, 
I have been unwilling to get out of bed, becaufe 
I knew not what to do when I fliould get up ; 
and at night I have been afraid to lie down, be- 
caufe I knew, that when the night was fpent, 
it would only lead to the nothingnefs of the 
next day. Many a fummer afternoon have I 
fpent, ftretched on a fopha, and looking through 
a window, with a book in my hand, unable 
either to read the book, or to venture forth in- 
to the fields ; and many a winter night has been 
employed in doing little more than fitting in an 
eafy chair, and gazing in the fire. In this ftate 
I have been fometimes tempted to wifh for the 
perfect torpor of patient dulnefs. Without the 
a&ivity of thought, I was liable to the reproach 
of thinking ; and, inftead of the quiet in which 
vacant fouls are rocked by Indolence, I found 
her flumbers, like the broken fleep of a fever, 
weary inftead of refrefhing me. I frequently 
felt twitches of mind from a fenfe of my own 
ina&ive ufeleflhefs ; and the accounts I fome- 
times received of the fuccefs in projeds of am- 
bition of others whom I knew, and once thought 
my inferiors, added poignancy to my felf-re- 
proach. 

I made 
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I made an effort to difpel my forrows, by 
keeping company with my neighbours. Moft 
of them were indeed diftant; but diftance in 
that part of the country is no bar to vifits. In 
the fociety of my neighbours, however, I found 
no amufement ; the inhabitants of the country 
had no converfation which could afford me any 
pleafure ; and the company of fome bucks , who 
came from town to refide a few months for the 
fake of fport, was ftill more intolerable. The 
only connexion I had with them arofe from 
their abufmg my fervants, and breaking down 
my fences. 

I fometimes received a vifit from Atticus, and 
a few other friends, with whom I had always 
kept up a correfpondence, and for whom I ftill 
entertained the moft fmcere regard. But even 
their vifits did not yield me much enjoyment. 
Every year I found growing more and more up- 
on me a fhynefs, a referve, and an awkwardnefs, 
which diminifhed my pleafure even in the com- 
pany of thofe who had been my moft intimate 
friends. When they came to fee me, I felt my- 
felf different from them ; I wifhed to hide my- 
felf from their fight. In their ufeful talents, in 
the a&ivity of their minds, there was a reproof 
to my fituation which I could not eafily bear ; 
when they were gone, I felt a greater blank than 
ever, and upbraided myfelf for prizing fo little 
their excellent company. 

Such 
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Such now is, and fuch for many years paft 
has been, the tenor of my life* I could pi&ure 
it out more fully by a variety of other particu- 
lars ; but I muft have already tired you, and I' 
haften to a concluiion. 

It may perhaps be aiked, To what purpofe 
this fo long detail ? I anfwer, To caution others 
who have not had my experience, againft the 
errors I have committed. There is a certain 
delicacy of mind which is not incompatible with 
the higheft ambition j but when that ambition 
receives a check in its early beginning, when 
that delicacy is hurt by fome unexpected and 
fore misfortune, a peffon of fuch a chara&er is 
dps to quarrel with the world, and to feek for 
happinefs without its range. But let your read* 
ers, Sir, particularly thole of a warm and ro- 
mantic caft, be aflured, that happinefs is not 
thus to be found. Men were born to live in fo- 
ciety ; and from fociety only can happinefs be 
derived : the ftafion> of life requires a&ivity and 
effort. For thefe was mankind formed,; and 
thofe who do not contribute to the happinefs of 
themfelves and others, by ftrenuous exertions of 
virtue, are unworthy of a place in the great 
theatre of the univerfe. Let not any one there- 
fore, in a moment of difguft, give up the ordi- 
nary cares and proje&s of the world, and in- 
dulge in ideas of that vifionary blifs which exifts 
only in romantic pi&ures and delufive repre- 

fentations 
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fentations of fplitude and retirement. Let not 
one difappointment, nor even a feries of difap- 
pointments, induce them to abandon the com- 
mon road of life. 'Tis only a pettifh child, 
when it is crofled, that is intitled to fpurn from 
it its toy of happinefs. 

I remember to have read in a letter, of 
Sbenftone^ if I miftake not, fomething to the 
following purpofe: " You and I, my friend, 
€i left happinefs when we deviated from the 
€i turnpike-road of life. Wives, children, al- 
" liances, vifits, the ordinary employments of 
a the world, are neceflary ingredients of hap- 
u pinefs. A man with them may, from a 
cc variety of caufes, be abundantly miferable; 
u but without them he cannot be happy." 
From long experience, I can bear a full 
teftimony to the truth of this remark 
I am, &c. 

HORTENSIUS. 
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N p io. Saturday, April 9, 1785. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

qomewhat more than thirty years ago, I re- 
•^ tired to a family-feat in a remote part of 
Scotland, where I have pafled my time ever 
fincc. There the management and improve- 
ment of my eftate, the fociety of a few friends, 
and a good colle&ion of books, enabled me to 
pals my days in a manner mych to my fatisfac- 
tion ; and there I experienced more happinefa 
than you, Sir, accuftomed to great cities, will, 
perhaps readily believe. 

Some weeks ago, a piece of important family 
bufinefs brought me to town. The morning 
after I arrived, I fent for a tailor, wifhing to 
make a decent appearance in your city j which, 
by the way, I found fo much changed fince 
I had left it, that till I got into what is now 
called the Old Town, I did not know where 
I was, and could not recognife the ancieat 
dufky capital of Caledonia. As I was at no 
time very attentive to drefs, and as now I only 
wifhed to comply fo far with the fafhion of the 

times, 
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times, as not to offend thofe with whom I was 
to mingle in fociety, I defired my tailor to make 
me a plain fuit of clothes, leaving the choice of 
the colour, &c. entirely to him. Next day, he 
brought me home a blue frock, a fcarlet waift- 
coat, with gold buttons, and a pair of black 
filk breeches. I could not help obferving, that 
I fhould have preferred a plain fuit, all of a 
piece, to the party-coloured garment in which 
he had decked me. But he (hut my mouth, by 
faying, that it was quite the fafhion ; that every 
body wore it ; that he had made a fuit of the 

lame kind for Mr. , one of his bed cuftom- 

ers, who informed him that at London nothing 
elfe was worn. 

Being engaged* to dine at the houfe of a gen- 
tleman high in office, I drefled myfelf in my 
new fuit ; and when I joined the company, 
which was numerous, I found that my tailor 
had done me juftice, almoft every body being 
precifely in the fame drefs ; and fome of the 
guefts were of the firft diftin&ion. 

After the ufual compliments were over, the 
converfation turned upon the excellence of the 
prefent adminiftration. Above all, the virtues 
and the talents of the firft minifter were men- 
tioned in the warmed terms of approbation. 
One talked of his eloquence in public debate, 
and in that particular gave him the preference 
to all his cotemporaries : another dwelt upon 

his 
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his wifdom and fagacity in counfel, fo aftonifh- 
ing at his early years : a third expatiated upon 
his pure and unblemifhed character, and men- 
tioned the happinefs the country might expert 
from a minifter who carried into office every 
virtue which could adorn private life. Al- 
though no politician or party-man, as a good 
citizen, and a well-wifher to my country, I felt 
a real fatisfa&ion from this flattering account of 
our prefent fituation : yet I at length began 
to wifh that the converfation would take fome' 
other turn, and become a little more general. 
There were in company men of diftinguifhed 
name in the literary world, and I longed to 
hear them on fome fubjed of literature. In 
this view, though naturally fhy in the company 
of ftrangers, I endeavoured to introduce fome 
topics of that kind : but all my attempts proved 
fruitlefs, and the converfation immediately re- 
curred to its original channel. In a word, Sir, 
we parted as we met, refounding the praifes of 
the minifter, and of the meafures of the prefent 
adminiftration. 

Next day I went to dine at the houfe of 
Lord , to whom I have the honour of be- 
ing related. I found aflembled a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen. Soon after I en- 
tered the room we were called to dinner ; and 
at table I had the good fortune to be placed 
next to the beautiful and fprightly Lady — — # 

3 A 8 
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As upon the former day, fo here, the conver- 
fation foon turned upon the prefent adminiftra- 
tion; but, to my no fmall aftonifhment, the 
opinion of every perfon prefent was in every 
particular dire&ly oppofite to every opinion I 
had heard the day before. I was now told, 
that in the hands of a prefumptuous boy (for fo 
the minifter was termed) the nation muft go 
to ruin ; — that nothing could fave us but 
placing at the head of affairs a man of diftin- 
guifhed abilities, of a bold and vigorous mind, 
capable of planning and of executing fuch 
meafures as could alone reftore the empire to 
its priftine glory. After canvaffing the public 
character of the minifter, they proceeded to an 
inveftigation of his private deportment, in 
which they did not feem difpofed to allow him 
thofe virtues and good qualities which, on the 
former day, I had heard fo highly extolled. 
In this converfation the Ladies bore a part, 
and feemed to be as warmly interefted as the 
men. 

I ventured to afk Lady what obje&ion 

fhe had to Mr. Pitt ? " O, I can't bear him," 
faid fhe, " he does not like us ; and the only 
" mark of attention he ever paid us, was im- 
<c pofing an odious burden upon our ruffs and 
" aprons." At that inftant I happened to un- 
button my coat, and Lady immediately 

exclaimed, " Lo^d, Sir, arc you a Pittite? 

" Itook 
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w I took you for one of us." I, though fur- 
prifed at the queftion, anfwered gravely, that 
I was no more a Pittite than a Hittite. " Then, 
u Sir, why do you wear a red waiftcoat ? I am 
u fick at the very fight of it. Why are you not 
" in Buff? I would not give a farthing for a 
u man but in Buff." 

This obfervation called my attention to the 
drefs of the gentlemen at table, and I found that 
all of them were drefled in buff waiftcoats, to 
which fome of them, who appeared to be moft 
zealous in their political principles, had added 
buff breeches. I then proceeded to examine 
the drefs of the Ladies, and found that moft of 
them wore a fox's tail by way of decoration in 
their head-drefs. My neighbour Lady — — 
teftified her attachment to the ex-minifter by 
another piece of drefs, which I own I found a 
little offenfive. She wore a large muff y made 
of the fkin of our common red fox, which, 
from fome error, I prefume, in the method of 
preparing it, had a perfume not the moft agree- 
able in the world. I could not help remarking 
this to Lady , who, with great good hu- 
mour, admitted that my obfervation was juft ; 
but added, twirling round her muff upon a 
beautiful well-turned arm, " that were it ten 
u times worfe, fhe would wear it for the fake 
" of her dear Carlo" 
' vol. i. o la 
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In fhort, Sir, I now find that the good people 
of your town are divided into two oppofite par- 
ties, and that a fpirit of faction univerfally pre- 
vails. Amidft thofe zealots by whom I am 
furrounded, I find myfelf in an awkward and 
an unpleafant fituation. I am a plain man, and 
though I love my King and country, and have 
as high a veneration for the BritUh confuta- 
tion as any man in the ifland, I have ever been 
an enemy to fa&ion, and have always thought 
that men in a private ftation, like me, were not 
called upon, and indeed not entitled, to take a 
violent concern in affairs of (late, or the go- 
vernment of the nation. With thefe principles 
I find, that I am hot acceptable to either party. 
My rea waiftcoat, which, now that I have got 
it, I am unwilling to throw afide, gives me at 
firft ready accefs to the Pittites : but when they 
find that I cannot enter into all their ideas, they 
confider me either as an enemy in difguife, or, 
what is perhaps dill worfe in their eftimation, as 
a lukewarm friend. On the other hand, the 
Foxiteiy who, from my drefs, confider me as 
attached to the oppofite fa&ion, feem to be dif- 
pleafed with me for not taking part againft them 
with fufficient keennefs and fpirit j they talk of 
me as a Trimmer, , and plainly infinuate, that 
my only objed is to keep well with both parties, 
and avoid giving offence to either. 

In 
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In this hard (Situation, I have refolved to ap- 
ply to you for advice. In my own name, then, 
and in the name of all thofe who, like myfelf, 
have nothing to hope and nothing to fear from 
either of the contending parties, be fo good as 
point out what conduct one ought to purfue, 
who, though interested in the general welfare ot 
his country, feels no inclination to conned him-* 
felf with either of the parties who are now 
ftruggling for the government of it 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

NEUTER. 



I am the better qualified to advife my corre- 
spondent Neuter \ from having experienced the 
fame diftrefs myfelf. About a year ago, when 
the conteft between the oppofite parties was at 
its greateft height, I was a good deal puzzled 
how to ad* A friend to whom I communi- 
cated my diftrefs, advifed me to get both a red 
and a buff waiftcoat, and to wear them alter- 
nately. But it occurred to me, that wearing 
the diftinguifhing badge of both parties, might 
have the appearance of fomething deceitful, and 
might expofe me to a worfe appellation than 
that of Trimmer. After due deliberation, there- 
fore, I equipped myfelf in a fuit of black, which 

G 2 I re- 
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I refolved to wear till the prefent diflenfior 
fhould fubfide. I have adhered rigidly to th 
refolution, except that fdmetimes when I wif 
to make a fmarter figure than common, I er 
liven my diftrefs by putting on a brown or a gre 
frock over my black waiftcoat. Partly by th 
prudent caution, and partly hy my known ic 
dolence of charadter, I have continued to flee 
tolerably well between the contending fadtion 
without giving offence even to the zealots c 
either. 

In Britain we enjoy the mod perfed fyfler 
.of freedom that ever exifted in any focietj 
But from the very nature of our governmeni 
we muft neceflarily be expofed to the violenc 
of fadtion ; and when the fpirit of party run 
high, when the fever is at the height, it natu 
rally breaks out into external appearances, al 
ways ridiculous, and fometimes whimfical t< 
the Iaft degree. 

The little extravagancies of which I complait 
are not confined to thofe who may be confi 
dered as belonging in fome meafure to the part 
whofe livery they wear. We daily fee men pol 
fefling no political influence, and equally inca 
pable of fupporting adminiftration as of aidinj 
oppofition, engaging keenly in party ; and,.lik 
the fabled fly upon the wheel, fondly imagin 
ing that the machine of government is ac 
celerated or retarded by them. Even the lowei 

am 
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and moft infignificant of mankind take upon 
them to inlift under the banners of a Pitt or a 
Fox, and to affume the badges of that party to 
which they wifh to attach themfelves, and by 
which they hope to be drawn from their own 
natural infignificance. 

Were this folly confined to the men, I (hould 
regret it lefs. But unhappily a fpirit of party 
prevails with equal, if not greater violence 
among the ladies. My illuftrious predeceflbr, 
the Spe&ator, juftly obferves, that " party- 
u rage is a male vice, made up of many angry 
u and cruel paflions, that are altogether repug- 
u nant to the foftnefs, the modefty, and thofe 
" other endearing qualities which are natural 
" to the fair-fex." After recording the party- 
patches by which the ladies of thofe days mark- 
ed their political principles, Mr. Addifon ex- 
prefles himfelf in thefe words : " This account 
44 of party-patches will, I am afraid, appear 
44 improbable to thofe who live at a diftance 
44 from the fafhionable world ; but as it is a 
44 diftin&ion of a very fmgular nature, and 
44 what, perhaps, may never meet with a pa- 
44 rallel, I think I fhould not have difcharged 
44 the office of a faithful Spcflator, had not I 
w recorded it." 

Every one who attends to the progrefs and 
change of manners muft be ftruck' with this 
paflage. The enormity of which Mr. Addifon 

G 3 here 
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here complains, and which he feems to fuppofe 
would hardly be believed by thofe who had not 
feen it, confifted in this, that at the Opera and 
Playhoufe, a Whig beauty wore her patches on 
one fide of her forehead, while a Tory toaft 
patched upon the other. Had the fair, of the 
prefent times diftinguifhed their political prin- 
' ciples in the fame inoffenfive manner, had they 
gone no farther than wearing thofe tails and 
muffs mentioned by my correfpondent, I, who 
am ever averfe to find fault with their condu£t, 
might have been difpofed to wink at the abfurdity 
of placing the tail of a fox on the head of a fine 
woman ; and it is with pleafure I remark, that 
the Ladies of Edinburgh have contented them- 
felves with fuch little eccentricities of appear^ 
ance, and never indulged in thofe excefles which 
prevailed in other parts of the ifland, particu- 
larly in the capital. There, I am forry to fay, 
pur female politicians have gone much farther, 
and hav? exerted themfelves in fupport of their 
party, in a manner much more decided and 
more vigorous. We have feen " the firft and 
* c faireft of our JJritifh dames" marching under 
the banners of thp ♦* Man of the People," 
or of i4 Pitt aqd Cojiftityition," expofing their 
charms to the view and to the infults of a lewd 
rabble, mingling in fcpnes in which nothing but 
neceffity and a fenfe of duty could engage any 
man of delicacy and t*ft? to beaj a part. If Mr. 

Addifon 
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Addifon thought that the party-patches of hfc 
£|ir cotemporaries might appear improbable, 
what would he have faid had he lived to Tee 
what we have feen ! To check the little impro- 
prieties of his day, he employed his delicate fa- 
tire, his fine and elegant raillery : but had he 
witnefled the enormities of which I complain, he 
perhaps might have thought that the keen cau- 
ftic of a Juvenal would not have been too fe- 
vere. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I have faid 
more than was neceflary, upon a temporary 
ebullition of party-zeal, which it is to be hoped 
has now fubfided. But I own I am always fen- 
fibly hurt with any thing which affe&s the pu- 
rity and delicacy of the fex. Befides, the con- 
tagion of fuch an example fpreads far and wide : 
it is not confined to onfe place, or to the prefent 
time ; it taints the manners of the rifing gene- 
ration, who, by feeing and hearing of fuch 
enormities, may become famiHarifed with them, 
may in their time be led to imitate their mothers, 
and, if poflible, to indulge in ftill greater ex- 
cefles. Indeed, if bur Ladies go on improving 
as politicians, and as tools of a party, I fhall 
not be furprifed, if, in a few years, duels, which 
feem now to be going out of fafhion among the 
men, fhould become fafhionable among the 
women. We may then read iff the papers fuch 
paragraphs as thtf following : 

04 " Yefterday 
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" Yefterday a duel was fought in Hyde Park, 

* c between the Countefs of and Lady • 

u The Countefs received a fhot in her left curl, 

" and Lady efcaped a dangerous wpund 

<c by means of a large black bufhy muff, in 
" which the ball of her antagonift happily 
" lodged. The feconds then interpofed, and 
Ai the combatants were parted without further , 
c< mifchief. We are told the quarrel between 
" thefe celebrated beauties was occafioned by 
" fome high words which puffed between them 
< c on the huftings in Covcnt Garden, yrhere 
" the Countefs appeared in fupport of Sir H. W. 

" the minifterial candidate, and Lady 

" in fupport of Mr. J. R. the pppular can- 
« didate." 

" We hear Lady has, at the earned 

, *' defire of her huiband, and of all the friends 
** of that ancient family, declined to fight Mrs. 

" till after flie is brought to bed j fo that 

" the duel cannot take place for fome months. 
" The quarrel took its rife from fomething 
" that dropped from Mrs. — — in preffing into 
the gallery of the Hoyfe of Commons, to 
hear the debate on Mr. 's motion fpr re- 
gulating; trade and navigation." 



a 



cc 



As, however, I would not wifh to part with 
my fair readers (for whom I entertain the trueft 

refped 
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refpeft and regard) in bad humour, I muft a£- 
fure them, that I make thefe remarks, that I 
venture this remonftrance, not with the feverity 
of a cenfor, but with the anxiety of a friend. 
I know both the extent and the importance of 
their power; and, for the fake of our fex as 
much as theirs, I wifh them not to forfeit it, 
by a departure from that modefty, that gen- 
tlenefs, thofe feminine graces, which are the 
fupports of an influence fo effential to the man- 
pers and to the happiqefs of fociety. 

R 



N° u. Saturday, April 16, 1785. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

Occupatus nihil agendo* 

SIR, 
As I have the honour of being your name* 
^* fake, and defcended from an ancient race 
of Loungers, I rejoiced when I was informed, 
that one of our illuftrious name and family be* 
s gan to make a figure in the literary world, and 
to publifh his "lucubrations weekly in the capi- 
tal of Scotland. I iiave fpent a great part of 

my 
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my life in ftudying the genealogies, hiftorie^ 
and chara&ers of the feveral branches of our 
flourifhing family* With this view, I have vi- 
fited every city, town, and village in the king- 
dom, and have had the happinefs to meet with 
near relations in every place, except Paifley, 
Kilmarnock, and a few dirty manufacturing 
towns. From the obfervations I have made in 
my travels, I am fully convinced, that, if all the 
members of our family take in your paper, you 
will be the moft popular and fuccefsful writer 
of the prefent age, and your works will pafs 
through more editions than either the Pilgrims 
Progrefs or Robin/on Crufoe. 

The chief objeft of all my travels has been, 
to colled materials for a great work, in which 
I have been engaged about fifty years. It is one 
of the peculiar excellencies of our family, to do 
nothing in hafte. This famous work will be in- 
titled, Biographia Loungeriana Scottica, or, The 
Lives of the moft eminent Loungers of Scot- 
land, from the reign of Fergus I. to the prefent 
times. It will make two ponderous volumes 
m folio, to be publifhed by fubfcription. The 
price to fubfcribers will be only fix guineas ; but 
to thofe unfortunate gentlemen who hegle& to 
fabfcribe, the price may be, I know not ho* 
mush* The firft volume will contain the Lives 
of the Strenuous Loungers,, and the fecond* the 
lives of the Indolent Loungers. Thtfe are the 1 

two 
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two great branches into which our family is 
divided. Each volume will be adorned with 
twenty copper-plates, engraved by the moft emi- 
nent artifts, reprefenting the eafieft and moft 
graceful poftures for lounging in coaches, cof- 
fee-houfes, taverns, drawing-rooms, play-houfes, 
aflembly-rooms, churches, colleges, courts of 
juftice, &c. &c. Thefe plates will be of great 
utility, not only to fine ladies and fine gentle- 
men, but alfo to politicians, preachers, profef- 
fors, ftudents, lawyers, judges, and many ' 
others of all ranks. The frontifpiece will be ail 
elegant drawing of the outer Parliament-houfe 
in the middle of the feflion. To engage gentle- 
men to do themfelves the honour to fubfcribe, I 
fend you a fhort article, which I beg you will 
publifh in your entertaining Paper, as a fpeci- 
jnen of this excellent work. 

u MY late coufin, Sir Thomas Lounger of 
Loitcrhall, in Lingcrdak y was the eldeft fon of 
my good uncle Sir Timothy, and his Lady Mrs* 
Sufan. Dowdy of the Slatterington family. Sir 
'Timothy died of a lethargy, with which he had 
been long affli&ed ; and Sir Thomas came to 
the pofleflion of the eftate and honours of hi* 
anceftors in the twenty-fecond year of his age. 
But the eftate was then in a very bad condition 
in all refpe&s. Two-thirds of the rents would 
hardly pay the intereft of the debts— the man- 

lion* 
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fion-houfe was an old, cold, damp, ruinous 
caftle, . in the middle of a great morafs — the 
farms were almoft in a ftate of nature, the rents 
fmall and ill paid ; the extenfive moors and hills 
yielded little or nothing. 

Sir Thomas was then a ftrong, healthy, young 
man ; and as he had been two winters at the 
college of Aberdeen, and thought himfelf much 
wifer and cleverer than any of his forefathers, 
he determined to retrieve the ruined fortunes, 
and revive the faded honours, of his family, by 
paying off all his debts, repairing or rebuilding 
his caftle, draining his morafs, improving his 
farms, cultivating his moors, and planting his 
hills. But he determined to do all this in the 
wifeft, moft cautious, and prudent manner; 
and never to engage in any undertaking till he 
had examined every circumftance, and provided 
t againft every obftacle and difficulty. 

Sir Thomas fpent feveral years in forming 
plans for the payment of his debts, which he 
found not fo eafy a matter as he had imagined. 
At length he hit upon one which he believed 
would do the bufinefs efFe&ually. He propofed 
to go to the Eaft Indies, to dethrone half a do- 
zen Ra/abij cut the throats of half a million of 
their fubje&s, and come home with three or four 
hundred thoufand pounds in his pocket. This 
projedt pleafed him mightily for fome time, till 
he began to refleft on the great diftance of the 

Eaft 
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Eaft Indies, the danger of his being drowned iri 
going or returning, and the ftill greater danger 
of being damned, if he deftroyed fo many of 
his fellow-creatures, to enrich himfelf ; which 
made him give up all thoughts of becoming a 
Nabob. The next fcheme Sir Thomas formed 
for the payment of his debts pleafed him better, 
as it was not attended with fo much danger 
cither to his foul or body* When he was about 
fifty years of age, he came to a refolutiori to 
marry fome beautiful young lady, of an honour- 
able ancient family, with a prodigious fortune, 
that would enable him to pay all his debts, and 
execute all his projects. He fpent feyeral years 
in fearching for fuch a lady, and at length fixed 
on Mifs Betty Plum. It is true, Mifs Betty was 
neither young nor handfome, and her grandfa- 
ther had been a cobler, but fhe had a great for- 
tune ; and after a violent ftruggle between po- 
verty and pride, he refolved to ftoop and make 
his addrefTes. But while he was meditating on 
the moft effe&ual method of doing this, he re- 
ceived the unwelcome news, that his intended 
bride had married an Irifh fortune-hunter. My 
coufin behaved very much like a gentleman on 
this occafion. He called Mifs Betty all the bad 
names he had ever heard, curfed the whole fex, 
and forfwore matrimony for ever. 

While Sir Thomas was forming fchemes for. 
the payment of his debts, he was not unmindful 

of 
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of his old caftle, and got many plans, fome for 
repairing, and fome for rebuilding it, for drain- 
ing the morafs, and laying it into a lawn, with 
gardens, orchards, walks, villas, &c. But at 
laft he found that this would be more expenfive 
than building a new feat in the modern tafte ; 
and he very wifely determined to build a mod 
elegant convenient manfion, for the future refi- 
dence of his family. But he as wifely refolved 
not to lay one (tone, till he had found the mod 
healthy, pleafant, and commodious fpot in his 
whole eftate. Many a long day did he wander 
in fearch of this fpot, but never could find one 
to his mind. One was too high, another too 
low ; one too damp, another too dry ; the pro- 
fpedt from one was too confined, from another 
too extenfive. 

Sir Thomas never forgot the improvement of 
his farms. That was his favourite tafte and 
ftudy. He chofe the moft proper places for 
building fubftantial convenient farm-houfes ; he 
traced and marked the line of all the hedges, 
ditches, and walls, that would be neceflary for 
inclofing his fields, gardens, and orchards ; he 
carefully examined the foil of every field, and 
fettled the methods of cultivation that would be 
moft proper for each, to bring it to the higfteft 
poflible degree of fertility : in this he was much 
affifted by the painful perufal of feveral excellent 
fyftems of agriculture, compofed in the garrets 

of 
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af Grub-ftreet. When he had got all in readU 
ftefs, he aflembled his tenants in the great hall 
of his cattle, laid his plans before them, and in 
» long elaborate difcourfe, explained how they 
were to be carried into execution, concluding 
with a demand of two guineas a-year of rent for 
every acre. This harangue, particularly the con- 
cluding fentence, produced various ftrong emo- 
tions in the audience. Some grinned, others 
groaned ; fome laughed, others cried ; fome 
curfed, others prayed : but all declared that they 
would not give one farthing more rent, nor 
change their methods of hufbandry in the leaft. 
Sir Thomas was greatly enraged at the obfti- 
nacy of his tenants, and difcharged a dreadful 
volley of oaths and threats upon them ; but when 
his paffion fubfided, and he began to reflect that 
they were all of his own clan, defcended from 
thp younger brothers and baftards of the family, 
he could not find in his heart to turn any of 
them out of their farms. 

My coufin was equally induftrious, and as 
unfuccefsful, in his fchemes for cultivating his 
moors. For when he had, by long thought and 
ftudy, formed one of the mod beautiful plans in 
the world for that purpofe, he never could find 
any perfon who would execute any part of it. 

But ftill the planting of his hills promifed every 

thing. By long and laborious inveftigations he 

found, that they would admit ten millions of 

3 trees, 
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trees, and that thofe trees, when forty years old, 
would be worth ten millions fterling, which 
would make him the richeft fubjedt in Europe. 
Tranfported with joy at this profpe&, he deter- 
mined to lofe no time. He a&ually colledted ten 
bufhels of beech-maft, and an equal quantity of 
acorns, and wanted nothing but a proper place 
for a nurfery, to begin his operations ; but flay- 
ing abroad too late, one evening in April, in 
fearch of fuch a place, he got a violent cold, 
which threw him into a fever, of which he died, 
in the feventy-fifth year of his age, in the fame 
tattered bed and ruinous caftle in which he was 
born ; his debts unpaid, his morafs undrained, 
his farms unimproved, his moors uncultivated, 
and his hills implanted. 

With a heavy heart, I attended the precious 
remains of my dear coufin to his grave, and faw 
£ ftone laid upon it, with this infcription : 

" Hicjacet 

IUuftriflimus Dominus Thomas Lounger . , 

de Loiterhall, Baronettus. 

Dum vixit, 

Multa propofuit, 

Nihil perfecit, 

Secundum morem 

Loungcriorum." 



I am, &c. 



JL L, 
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Hippocrates in his chapter of Hats. 

Mock Doctor. 

TT has often been remarked, that men are apt 
*■* to difplay more of their real charader in cir- 
cumftances apparently flight and unimportant, 
than in the greater land more momentous ad ions 
of life. Our behaviour, or even the remark we 
may drop upon fome feemingly trifling occur- 
rence, will often ftrongly denote the real com- 
plexion of our mind ; and it is upon this account 
that we admire fo much the happy talent of thofe 
writers who, by a well-chofen circumftance, 
contrive at once to paint and make us acquainted 
with the charader of the perfons whom they 
wifli to defcribe. 

The great paflions which aduate men in the 
purfuits of life, prefent little diverfity of features 
to afford any juft difcrimination of character. 
Befides, in conduding the purfuits to which 
thefe paflions incite, men are taught to be upon 
their guard : they are reftrained by the cuftoms 
and opinions of the world, and, under a kind of 
difguife, are conftantly ading an artificial part. 

vol. 1. H But 
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But in the more trifling circumftances of man- 
ner and behaviour, and in the more ordinary 
occurrences of life, which tend to no particular 
objeft, and in which therefore men are lefe 
upon their guard, the difguife is forgot to be 
aflumed, and we give way to the natural caft 
of our mind and difpofition. It is there we 
"are apt to betray thofe peculiar features of 
chara&er, and thofe often nice (hades of dif- 
tin&ion, that difference and difcriminate us 
from one another. 

I have often amufed myfelf with thinking, 
that, even in what may be deemed very flight 
circumftances of outward deportment and man- 
ner, I could diftin&ly trace fomething of the 
peculiar character of the man. There are parti- 
culars in our ordinary demeanor and appearance 
which are more connected with our turn of 
mind than we are apt to fufpedt, and more efpe- 
cially when they are fuch as from conftant and 
daily repetition neceflarily become familiar to 
us. , I remember that a friend of mine, who was 
a great obferver of thofe fmaller traits which 
4 efcaped others, afTured me, that in the circle of 
' his acquaintance he could, in the pace and man- 
ner of walking of each, mark out fomething 
which indicated its arifing from the particular 
temper and difpofition of the man* Nay, even 
where the manner of walking was the refult, 
' not of natuie, but of affedation,- he ufed to fay, 
3 he 
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he could thence alio difcover the chara&er ; and 
that, independent of the meannefs of affectation 
in fo frivolous a circumftance, we might be 
certain that the affe&ed pace was afiiimed to 
give the appearance of fome quality which the 
perfon wifhed to poflefs, and knew himfelf 
to want. tt La gravite," fays Rochefoucault, 
" eft un myftere du corps, invente pour cacher 
" les defauts de I'efprit." In confirmation of 
this, I remember that I once knew a Noble 
Lord who affe&ed on all occafions a very flow 
and folemn pace, walking even acrofs the room, 
or from one room to another, with all the lei- 
furely folemnity of an ufher at a funeral ; but 
no one had fat at table with his Lordfhip for a 
(ingle hour, without being fufficiently con- 
vinced, from his coarfe jokes and horfe-laugh, 
that real dignity was no feature of his mind, 
and that he wifhed to fupply the want, by 
what he fancied a very dignified gait, and man- 
ner of walking. 

I happened, not long fince, to be at an ele&ion 
dinner, where, as is ufually the cafe, the com- 
pany was very numerous, very noify, and very 
dull. In taking our places at table, I chanced, 
unfortunately, to be feparated from fome friends 
whom I had wifhed to fit by j and finding none 
near me from whofe converfation I could derive 
much entertainment, I was left to amufe myfelf 
with my own refle&ions on the crowd, and 
H 2 noife, 
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noife, and confufioA which furrounded me* I 
happened at laft to cad my eyes upon the 
oppofite fide of the room, where I perceived 
that every one feated in that row had hung 
up his hat on the wall behind him. Upon 
furveying thofe hats, and remarking that each 
had fomething particular, which, to an atten- 
tive obferver, diftinguiftied it from its neigh- 
bour, I began next to indulge my imagination, 
in fitting the hat to the head of its owner, 
and in trying if the diftinguifhing figure of 
each hat did not correfpond with fomething 
in the manner and character of the perfon to 
whom it appertained. 

From the military hat and the navy hat, I 
could learn nothing ; thefe, like their owners, 
being too much under regulation and difcipline, 
to admit of any diverlity. It was amongft the 
other hats only that I could expe& a field for 
obfervation. The firft which attracted my at- 
tention was a new and glofly hat, made up and 
cocked in the very extremity of the fafhion. 
Had it been graced with a cockade, I fhould 
have proceeded to the next; but wanting that, 
I looked below to find out the owner, and £xa 
difcovered, that it could belong to none but a 
young barrifter, who is lefs ftudious of his brie 
than of being thought a man of faihion, above 
the pedantry of his profeffion, and I think is 
very likely to attain his wifh. The next hat 
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Was juft the reverfe of the former. It was of a 
form and cock that has been out of date thefe 
ten years, and yet withal it feemed new. Clofe 
below it, I difcerned the careful owner, who, 
for fear of accidents, had cautioufly placed him- 
felf near. He is rich and penurious ; and by the 
mod wretched faving has amafled a fortune. 
Contiguous to thefe hung a hat which appeared 
to have fuffered more by negligence than by 
age. It feemed to have been intended to be mo- 
derately fafhionable ; but from the inattention of 
its owner, had its air and form a good deal im- 
paired. It was the property of a learned philo- 
fopher, who fat not far diftant, and who is too 
much altforbed in abftraG fpeculation, to give 
attention to circumftances of drefs. Not far 
diftant hung a hat feemingly frefh and new, ex- 
cepting in its front angle, where the cock was 
fo fqueezed, pomprefTed, and crumpled, as fuf- 
ficiently to denote its very familiar acquaintance 
with the hand of its owner. I had no difficulty 
in appropriating it. Its mailer is the moft com- 
plaifant man in town, knows every body, is 
conftantly in the ftreet, and in places of public 
refort, and bows with the moft refpe&ful atten- 
tion to every one he meets^ Near this laft was 
a hat which for fome time puzzled me what to 
make of it. It was neither new nor old ; it was 
neither much in nor much out of the fafluon ; 
feemed to be 
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old fafhion and the new, with a kind of ftudied 
endeavour to be moft of the latter. After fome 
time, I believe I hit upon its owner. He is a 
gentleman who wifhes to be of the fafhion as 
far as his affe&ion to his money, which is the 
ftronger principle with him, will permit ; and 
his whole life is a warfare between his vanity 
and his avarice. 

On the next peg was ftuck a round riding- 
hat, with a broad brim flapp'd down, and a 
double hat-band, which, however, inftead of fur- 
rounding it at the proper place, had ftarted, like 
the hoops of a ftaved cafe, and was feen loofe 
upon its top ; it was covered partly with pow- 
der, and partly with dirt, half bruihed, and had 
feveral little cuts on the crown. I eafily difco- 
vered the owner, though his place was a good 
way off; a tall ftout-looking young man, who 
fat near the bottom of the table, with his arm 
thrown negligently over the back of his own 
chair, and his leg, on which was a rumpled 
boot, refting on the crofs-bar of the chair next 
him ; from which attitude he was only moved 
by our toaft-mafter's frequent calls for a bum- 
per, which command he very religioutfy obeyed. 
I was too diftant to profit by his converfation, 
of which however he feemed very fparing, 
being of that order of Bucks who have been 
taught to drink long before they have learned to 
fpeak. 

After 
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After this there was a blank, the peg imme- 
diately adjoining being occupied by no hat what- 
ever. On looking below I difcovered the perfon 
whofe hat fhould have filled it. He was dreflecj 
in a fhining fuit, his waiftcoat fplendidly em- 
broidered, at the breaft of which appeared a 
quantity of rich laced ruffle. He fat eredt in his 
chair, and feemed moved by no intrufive idea, 
except when fometimes he fhrunk with fear, if 
perchance a bottle tripped on the joinings of the 
table, or a glafs was {pilled by an awkward 
neighbour. His hat was only a bit of black filk, 
of which I difcovered the corner flicking out of 
his pocket, his foretop being too nicely drefled 
to admit of any covering. But I believe I fu£ 
fered nothing from the want of any diftinguifh- 
ing mark of his chara&er or difpofition. The 
man is in reality nothing ; 'tis his coat only that 
makes a figure in the world. As for emotions, 
paffions, virtue, or knowledge, he puts them, 
like his hat, into his pocket. 

After this furvey, at which, perhaps, fome of 
my readers will fmile, I amufed myfelf with con- 
fidering how in this flight particular of drefs we 
may be apt to difcoyer our chara&er, and even 
upon the bit of beaver with which we cover our 
heads, to ftamp fomewhat of the image of our 
minds. I was pleafed with thinking, that how- 
ever men may wrap themfelves up in artificial 
difguife in the greater a&ions of life ; yet even 
H 4 amidft 
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amidft all their concealments, there are circum- 
ftances to be found where nature will difcover 
Itfelf, and by which an attentive and diligent 
obferver may be able to read the real chara&er 
of the man. 

I have often thought of difcovering amongft 
the ladies, fome circumftance which might lead 
me to diftinguifh their chara&ers in the fame way 
that the hat difcriminates thofe of the gentle- 
men. But I found them fo little free agents in 
this matter, fo much the uniform creation of 
milliners and hair-dreflers, that it was impoffible 
to trace any chara&eriftical mark about them. 
All my efforts, therefore, • have hitherto been 
baffled ; and I was about to have abandoned the 
thing as impoffible, till a Lady who has lived 
much in the world, to whom I mentioned my 
difficulty, very lately aflured me, that fhe can 
furnifh me with a pretty remarkable particular 
which will perfectly anfwer the purpofe, and that 
fhe will impart to me a fet of obfervations which 
fhe herfelf has made, to confirm the certainty 
of the teft. When fhe is pleafed to favour mc 
with thefe, they (hall be communicated to my 
readers. 

P 
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NM3. Saturday, April 30, 1785. 
To the Author of the Lounge*. 

S I R, 

T Inherited from my anceftors an eftate of 
about 1000 /. a-year j and as I never had any 
defire for figuring in the world, I married, early 
in life, the daughter of a neighbouring gentle* 
man, and till of late years lived at home, fatisfied 
with the fociety of my friends and neighbours, 
I found my fortune fully fufficient for my pur- 
pofes ; and was in hopes that I might provide 
decently for my younger children, who are four 
in number, without its being neceflary to part 
with an eftate, which, as it had been fome cen- 
turies in our family, I had an old-fa£hioned in- 
clination to preferve in it. 

I am forry, however, to add, that, frorti the 
circumftances I am now to take the liberty of 
mentioning, thofe hopes have given way to pro- 
fpeds of a very different kind, profpe&s un- 
fpeakably mortifying to me, and which ought 
to be ftill more diftrefling to the reft of my 
family. 

My eldtft fon, as he poflefled but a very li- 
tnited genius, and (hewed no propenfity to any 

particular 
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particular profeflion, I wifhed to follow my own 
example, and become a country gentleman. But 
a winter in your city, after having pafled a few 
years at one of our univerfities, taught him that 
this was a plan quite unfit for a young man of 
fpirit. As he had there acquired a tafte for what 
he was pleafed to call genteel life, by hunting, 
drinking, wenching, and gambling with all the 
idle young men about town, at a greater ex* 
pence than what fupported all the reft of the 
family at home, I was perfuaded to purchafe for 
him a cornetcy of horfe, in compliance with his 
own earneft defire, and in hopes that, by a re- 
moval from his prefent companions, he might 
learn to retrench his expences, and be gradually 
reclaimed from the dangerous habits he had con* 
traded in their fociety. 

While my fon was thus learning to be a 
Gentleman, my wife thought it no lefs neceflary 
that my daughters fhould learn to be Ladies. 

Accordingly, when the eldeft was about thir- 
teen, and the other about twelve years of age, 
they both left my houfe in the country, and were 
placed in a boarding-fchool of the firft reputation 
in Edinburgh. 

At home they had pafled their time, as I ima- 
gined ufefully, in learning to read, to write, to 
work, to keep accounts, and to affift their mo- 
ther in the little cares, of our houfehold. They 
had been taught to dance j and they fung, not 

perhaps 
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perhaps with much art or {kill, but in fuch a 
manner as moil people liftened to with pleafure. 
Thefe attainments, however, were of a very in- 
ferior kind to what it was now thought necef- 
fary they fliould acquire. They were quickly 
provided with mailers for all the polite and 
fafliionable branches of education. They were 
taught dancing (for they would not allow what 
they had learned in the country to deferve that 
name), drawing, French, Italian, and raufic; 
and a female relation, who was kind etiough to 
take fome charge of them, fent us the moft flat- 
tering accounts of their progrefs in thofe various 
accomplishments. 

When I received the bills of the bearding- 
miftrefs, even for the firft feafon, I was, I muft 
confefs, fomewhat out of humour ; and it re- 
quired all the eloquence of my wife, and the 
flattering accounts of her kinfwoman, to per- 
fuade me that the expence was quite fo well be- 
llowed as they feemed to imagine. It was, how- 
ever, a trifle, compared to that which fol- 
lowed. In a few years my young mifles were 
transformed into young ladies ; and as the kind- 
nefs of our female friend procured them an intro- 
duction, as (he told us, to all the genteel fami- 
lies in town, what between private parties and 
public places, where they now began to figure, 
they very feldom found leifure to be at home. 
The .expence which this occafioned, added to 

that 
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that of their education (for they ftill continued 
to improve themfdves), was fuch as I could by 
no means afford to beftow on two members 
of my family ; efpecially as it now became ne- 
ceffary to fit my two younger boys for the 
profeflions they chofe to follow ; Jack, the 
elder, being deftined for the bar, and Bob for 
the Eaft Indies, where, under the prote&ion of 
an uncle, it was hoped he might oa$ day become 
a Nabob. 

The beauty and accomplifhments of my 
daughters had now become a favourite topic 
with my wife and other friends of my family ; 
and to have buried them in a country retire* 
ment, would have been deemed the height of 
folly and barbarity. For their fakes, therefore, 
as well as the education of my fons, I was now 
told it was abfolutely neceflary we fhould pafs 
a confiderable part of the year in Edinburgh. 
The feparate board I muft otherwife beftow on 
my boys and girls, was fuppofed to render this 
a plan of oeconomy ; and the few objections I 
made to it were filenced, by telling me of many 
gentlemen, from all parts of the country, who 
had found this the only method of giving their 
children a genteel education, without the ab- 
folute ruin of their fortunes. 

To thefe reafons, though not altogether 
iatisfied, I gave way. We provided ourfelves 
with a houfe in town j and, for thefe five # years 

paft, 
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pad, have fpent our winters in Edinburgh, and 
only retired to the country, like other faftiion- 
able people, at the end of the feafon, when it 
becomes neceflary that one part of the family 
ihould provide health, and another money, for 
the gaiety of the next. 

During this period I have witnefied the full 
effe& of that fafhionable education I had be- 
flowed on my daughters ; and it is now fome 
years that they have joined to the other pleafures 
of a town-life, the envied diftin&ion of Beauties 
and Too/is. 

You will eafily conceive how much this muft 
have gratified the vanity of a mother. My 
own, Sir, was not altogether proof againft it j 
nor can I deny the pleafure it gave me, to find 
the company of my daughters univerfally fought 
after, and to fee their beauty attraft all eyes, 
in every company, and at every public place la 
which they appeared. I fpon, however, found 
the effects of this diftinfticn to be very differ- 
ent from thofe which the fanguine expectations 
of fome of us had fuggefted. Our houfe indeed 
was filled with vifuors in the morning, and in 
the evening my girls were attended at public 
places by many of the gay young men of rank 
and fortune. But the fafhion of beauties is fcarce 
jpaore lafting than that of the drefs they wear. 
The admiration which my daughters for fome 
time attra&ed now fenfibly declines; and, amidft 

the 
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the crowd of admirers which turned their heads, 
I do not find there has been one whofe admi- 
ration led to any other confequence, than that 
of gratifying his own vanity, and feeding theirs 
by a temporary homage to their fafhion and their 
beauty. My poor girls, meanwhile, have con- 
traded a habit of living, and a turn of thinking, 
which will prevent any fenfible man of their own 
ftation from thinking of them as companions 
for life ; and which, I fear, would ill qualify 
them for fuch a fituation, if it fhould be offered 
them, or if their own vanity could allow them 
to ftoop to it. 

Jack has been now fome time at the bar, and 
at firft gave hopes of fuch application as would 
probably have enfured fuccefs. But he has not 
been proof againft the vanity of keeping that 
fafhionable company to which the fituation of 
my family gave him accefs ; and now fpends 
his time in a continued circle of idlenefs and 
expence, with fuch young men of fortune as 
think it an honour done him to admit him of 
•their parties, and will defpife him, perhaps too 
juftly, when he can no longer afford to partake 
of them. 

My elded fon, far from profiting by his mi- 
litary plans, has retained the fame tafte of life 
•which gave rife to them. Befides advancing the 
price of two commiffions, I have repeatedly dip- 
charged debts which he is pleafed to call debts 

of 
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of honour. After all, he is now obliged to fell 
out of the army, and end where he fliould have 
■begun, in the life of a country-gentleman, with 
the advantage of having contra&ed a thorough 
diftafte for it ; of having thrown away, in a 
round of fafhionable vice and extravagance, the 
plain talents, the honeft fentiments, and the 
fober difpofitions, that qualify men for a ftation 
which they are too apt to defpife. 

The profufion of this thoughtlefs boy, added 
to the expences of my family, has confumed 
the favings of my happier years ; and not only 
difabled me from continuing our prefent fiyle 
of life, but obliged me to difpofe of a confider- 
able part of my eftate, and leaves it very uncer- 
tain what refidue I (hall be able to preferve for 
my own fupport, and for the provifion of my 
family. 

Thus, in place of thofe flattering hopes we 
had once formed, my wife and I, now in the 
decline of life, have before us the melancholy 
profpedt of leaving, as companions for each 
other, a bankrupt gambler, living embarrafied 
and diftrefled on the fhattered remains of a for- 
tune; and two negle&ed beauties, paying, I 
am afraid, much too dear for the pleafure they 
once derived from that envied diftin&ion ; while 
the mod promifing of our younger fons has fallen 
a prey to the fame fafhionable folly and extrava- 
gance } and the whole hopes of a once flourifli- 

ing 
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log family are left to depend on the doubtful 
fuccefs of an Eaftern adventurer. 

Such, Sirs are the confequences of that pre- 
pofterous fafhion which leads men of moderate 
fortunes to give their children an education and 
tafte of life altogether unfuited to the fituations 
they are likely to occupy. 

Even to thofe whofe fortunes enable them to 
move in the fphere of fafhionable diffipation 
and expence, the real pleafures and privileges 
of their fituation are much Iefs confiderable 
than they are commonly imagined; but to 
men of more limited circumftances, an attempt 
to rife into that region of extravagance is 
fatal indeed : it leads them from the mode- 
rate ftation where every happinefs was to be 
found, and abandons them to want embittered 
by difcontent, and to diftrefles heightened by 
felf-reproach. 

AGRESTIS. 
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*TpMY who live in the buftle of the world, 
** are not perhaps the beft or moft accurate 
obfervers of the progreflive change of manners 
in that fociety in which they pafs their time. In 
fuch a fituation we adopt the modes and man- 
ners of thofe with whom we live, with fo much 
eafe and facility, that any change is hardly per- 
ceptible, or if perceived, leaves but a flight im- 
preffion. Like the alteration produced by time 
upon the human form, though we know that 
there is a conftant change, we do not obferve 
it in thofe with whom we are daily accuftomed" 
to aflbciate. A ftranger in a foreign land fees 
many beauties, and difcovers many deformities, 
which efcape the eye of a native. To the ftran- 
ger, every objed is new ; it ftrikes his imagina- 
tion, it call£ forth his attention, and he views 
and confiders it in all its various lights. In 
judging indeed of what he fees, his national pre- 
judices may be apt to miflead him; he may 
fuppofe defe&s where in truth there are none, 
qnd he may exaggerate flight imperfections into 
capital faults. 

A perfon who after living a number of years 

in retirement returns again into fociety, is foxne- 

VOl,. I, I wh# 
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what in the fituation of the foreigner. Like him, 
he is apt to be mifled by prejudices ; but, like 
him too, he remarks many things which efcape 
the obfervation of thofe whofe fenfations are 
blunted by habit, and whofe attention is lefs 
awake to obje&s around them. 

It was this which afforded me fo much 
amufement in the conversation of my hew ac- 
quaintance Colonel CaufliC) of \tfhich I gave my 
readers fome account in a former paper. like 
the Sleepers; when they entered the city of Ephe- 
fus, Colonel Cauftic, on conAig to Edinburgh 
after forty years refidence in tipe country, found 
a total change in the appearance, in the drefe, 
the manners, and the cuftoms of its inhabitants. 
Every man perhaps, at an advanced age, is, 
more or lefs, a laudator temporis affi, and natu- 
rally feels a predile&ion for thofe happy days 
when novelty added to the charms of life, and 
gave a zed to every enjoyment. If to this na- 
tural feeling be joined any particular caufe of 
difguft; if, like Colonel Cauftic, a man has 
been driven from fociety by any particular dis- 
appointment or misfortune ; if in filence and 
in folitude he has fuffered his diftrefles to prey 
upon his mind ; if he has fondly brooded over 
them for a long courfe of years ; he muft in- 
deed be endowed by nature with a more than 
common ihare of philanthropy, to be able to 

come 
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tct>me back into the world without discovering 
marks of fournefs tod chagrin. 

To thofe caufes muft be afcribed the feverity 
of my friend Cauftic's obfervations. All his 
natural good fenfe and benevolence of difpofi- 
tion could not prevent him from being hurt and 
affe&ed by a thoufand little improprieties which 
he perceived, or fancied that he perceived* 

But I had fome time ago an opportunity of 
feeing my friend Gauftic in a fituation where, 
it muft be owned, there was fome reafon for 
feverity of remark. In a former paper, I men- 
tioned the pleafure I received from attending 
him to the theatre. As we were waiting in the 
paflage till we could get chairs, we found Mr. 

B , a contemporary of Cauftic's, waiting for 

his carriage. Mr. B. exprefled much fatisfa&ion 
at feeing his old acquaintance ; and after a gentle 
reproof on the fcore of vifiting, he begged that 
Gauftic and I would do him the honour to dine 
with him, fans fa$on % that day week. Gauftic, 
after Healing a look at me, accepted of the in- 
vitation ; and I, at the fame time, agreed to be 
of the party. When .Mr. B. left us, CauftUfc. 
who had not feen him for many years, afked m* 
fome queftions with regard to his fituation la 
life. "Why," replied I, " he has become very 
" rich, and it is his chief wifh that his friend* 
tt fhould enjoy his wealth. He lives en Prince, 
"•as you will fee:"— -« Wh^n I knew him," 

12 f»d 
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faid Cauftic, u he was poor enough ; but though 
" a little vain now and then, he was upon the 
" whole a good well-difpofed man/ 9 

Upon the day appointed, I attended Ctouftic 
to Mr. B.'s. We went precifely at four o'clock, 
which he had informed us was his hour* Upon 
entering the houfe, Ifound the fervants waiting 
in the hall, drefied out in their laced liveries, 
with a look of infolent importance in their faces; 
and there was an air of preparation in every thing 
we faw, from the gilded knockers at the gate to 
the Gobelins tapeftry in the drawing-room. 
Soon after we entered the room, the fervant 

announced Lady . Upon hearing her name. 

Cauftic ftarted from his chair with an uncommon 
degree of fatisfa&ion in his countenance. Lady 
— — was a beauty of the laft age, when Cauftic 
was a gay and fafhionable man about town. In 
the height of her beauty, fhe had retired from 
the world to dedicate her time to the education 
of her children. At the age of fixty-five, fhe 
ftillxf tains an eye expreffive of that tempered 
vivacity, that animated benignity and goodnefs, 
which equally attracts our regard and commands 
£>ur refpeft. In every thing fhe fays, fhe dif- 
^overs afoui^d cnderftanding, accompanied with 
<*moft engaging cheerfulnefs of difpofition, not 
gbate4. by age, and perhaps rather heightened by 
tjie pfegafjpg reflexion on a life fpent in the uni- 
fomipJKM^tice; of every vkme. m La4y-rr— * n ^ 
^ „'. * « Cauftic 
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Cauftic had not met for many year*- It was 
with pleafure I faw the refpe&ful, yet affe&ion- 
ate manner with which my friend now addrefled 
her, and the kind affability with -which ihe on 
her part received his compliments. 

The converfation foon turned upon the im- 
provements of this city. Mr. B. fpoke with 
much fluency on this fubjedfc ; and, addrefling 
himfelf to Cauftic, obferved, that formerly 
Edinburgh was in a manner uninhabitable ; 
that thirty years ago there was not a houfe fit 
for a gentleman to live in ; that the pleafures 
Gf fociety were then unknown ; and that we 
now only begin to know how to live. Cauftic 
admitted, that as a town Edinburgh no doubt 
was improved: " But you muft forgive me," 
added he, " for doubting if the fociety of Edin- 
u burgh has improved in an equal degree." 
u Unqueftionably it has," faid Mr. B. " You 
u muft remember the time when there was not 
u a dinner to be had in any houfe in town ; when 

* the men pafled their whole time in taverns, 

* and the women were left alone, to amufe 
u themfelves as they beft could." " There is 
u fome truth in the obfervation," faid Lady 
— — ; a but yet, upon the whole, thofe were 
a not bad times." " I agree with your Lady- 
" fliip," faid Colonel Cauftic. " It is true 
tt we did not then inhabit palaces, and we fel- 
tt dom faw thofe fumptuous entertainments, 
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where one fits* between etiquette and ennui, 
labouring through two courfes and a dcflert, 
" as I had the misfortune to do but yefterday, 
«* placed between a lady who did not chufe to 
" fay any thing, and a gentleman who fpoke of 
< c nothing but the excellence of the cook, and 
" who, in the fuUnefs of his heart, communicated 
" to me a new mode of dreffing currie^ which he 
€i had juft received from a friend high in office 
" at Calcutta, by the laft exprefs over land. 
" For my part," added tjie (Colonel, " I would 
" not exchange an hour paflfed in the fociety I 
u have h^d the honour to fee {tflembled in your 
" Ladyftiip's dj»wing-*oom, for twenty fuch 
" dinners. There a cpnverfation, at once gay 
« and polite, afforded the hjgheft entertainment 
u of which a rational preature is capably. There 
u I have feen a Hume trifling with the beautiful 
'.' and the young, and at the fame time commu- 
iC picatjng knowledge and ififtriiQion in a man- 
*f ner the moil pleafing, fimple, and unaffe&ed. 
" There J have feen a Hamilton fubmitting his 
" verfes to the corre&ion and criticifm of a fair 
44 circle, who did not truft alone to beauty the 
" moft fuperior for the prefervation pf their env» 
if pire over mankind. There I have feen " 
" Hold, hold, n»y good friend/' faid Lady — — , 
" if you run on at (his rate, thofq ladies (bow- 
" ing to two yoppg ladies who fat oppofite to 
44 her) will th|nfc ypjj as unreafon^fely partial 

« to 
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€f to your old friends, as unjuft in your efti- 
* c mate of modern manners." Here the con- 
version was interrupted by the arrival of fome 
additional guefts, among whom there was an 
old gentleman, who, notwithftanding his age, 
feemed to poflefs a great flow of animal fpirits, 
and who addrefled every perfon in company 
with the fame undiftinguifhing familiarity, and 
vulgar coarfenefs of manner. Cauftic looked 

at Lady with an air of triumph. 

Our entertainer now began to difcover fymp- 
toms of uneafinefs. He had more than once 

informed us that the Countefs of , Lord C. 

Sir W. D. and feveral other perfons of fafhion, 
were to be of the party, not one of whom had 
hitherto appeared, although it was long paft the 
hour of dinner. At length, our ears were 
aflailed with a loud noife in the flair-cafe, and 
the door opening, Lord C. Sir W. D. and two 
other young men, ruflied into the room, with 
their hair uncombed, and in every refpeft in the 
mod complete difhabille. Without paying the 
leaft attention to any one perfon in company, 
they began to tell us of the excellent fport they 
had that morning enjoyed at a cock-fight. 

But this recital was cut fhort by the fervant's 
announcing the Countefs of — — j who, with- 
out the fmalleft apology for making the com- 
pany wait dinner for near two hours, walked 
up to a large mirror at one end of the room, 

1 4 and^ 
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and, adjufting a curl, afked Lord C. what 
made him leave D— 's fo foon lad night? 
f< We had a charming party, and did not fup 
c< till two this morning. Before fupper I won 

" 50 from D at Piquette : but I believe I 

" had the advantage of him ; for he had rather 
€< draqk too much wine with you at dinner." 
a YoUr fon was of the party," added fhe, turn- 
ing to the old gentleman ; " I got fome of his 
" money too. But what has become of him ? 
" he promifed to njeet me here to-day." — " O 
4< the gracelefs dog ! I know nothing of him." 
At that iqftant the young man entered the room, 
and we were immediately called to dinner. At 
table, Lady — — contrived to place her friend 
Cauftic next to her ; and they were fo much 
ingrofled with their own converfation, that they 
paid little attention to that of the company, 
which was carried on by the Countefe and her 
falhionable friends, in the fame drain in which 
it had begun. Mr. B. was bufied in difplay- 
ing the elegance of the entertainment, and was 
particularly folicitous to call Gauftic's attention 
to it. " How do you like my champaigne ?" 
• 4 I am no connoifleur j I feldom drink cham- 
" paigne," laid Cauftic dryly. " It is damn'd 
4i good," faid- Lord C ; "it is as good as 
u we ufed to drink with our ambaflador at 
" Paris laft year. I was fent thither by my 
u father to learn to fpeak French ; but I fpent 

** my 
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" my time to much better purpofe. I was ad- 
c< milted a member of the cricket-club, and 
" kept no other company." " I did not know," 
faid I, " that cricket had been known in France/ 9 
4< Neither is it among your French fellows; 
" they have not genius for it* Our club was to 
" a man all Anglois % as they called us. At firft 
" the French were confoundedly furprifed to fee 
" us on the plains of Sablons, playing with our 
" fervants, all ftripped to the buff." 

After much converfation, equally edifying, 
the ladies at length retired, and the mailer of 
the feaft began to pufh the bottle brifkly about 
The old gentleman feemed to be particularly 
pleafed with this ; and his fon enjoyed it no lefs. 
The father told us anecdotes of his fon's de- 
baucheries, and the fon amufed us with (lories 
of his father's licentioufnefs. Cauftic was {hocked 
*:o the lad degree at this exhibition. He made a 
fignal to me, that he wifhed te retire. Before 
, %ve could accomplifh that, the old man got hold 
of the bottle, and, filling a bumper, afked leave 
tro give a toaft, and then roared out nfentiment) 
as he called it, in terms mod fhockingly grofs 
*nd indecent " Well done," my old boy !" 
exclaimed the fon ; — " here goes in a bumper ; 
cc and may we all* at your age, be as jolly and 
u as wicked as you are." 

Cauftic could endure this no longer ; he quit- 
ted the company, and I followed him. When 

wc 
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we were alone, he afked me, if fuch fcenes were 
common artiong us ? " If this/' faid he, " be 
u the improvement and the refinement of which 

** our friend B talked fo much, I hope I 

44 have done with it. Folly and impertinence 
44 may be fubmitted to ; but the profligacy of that 
" old man provoked me beyond meafure. We 
44 need not wonder at the degeneracy of the 
44 times, if a father is to teach debauchery to his 
a own children, and, by precept and example, 
44 to encourage their progrefs in vice. For my 
* 4 part," added he, " I confider this as a fpecies 
44 of parricide (if we may apply the word to a 

* father's crime), for which no punifhment is 

* too fevere*" 
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*hough I would feldom chufe to venture 
on any fufejeft fo purely fcientific as that 
which I propofe for the paper of to-day ; yet as 
I have a great refpeG: for the very learned 
and curious correfpondent from whom the 
following letter was received, I cannot refill 
my inclination to communicate it entire to my 
readers. 

Dear 
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Dear Sir, Madrid, 2jtbFd>. 1785, 

I have been at all poffible pains to difcover, 
by means of thofe philofophers and travellers 
here who are beft acquainted with Africa, whe- 
ther any traces dill remain of that fpecies of 
men of whom your learned countryman has 
taken notice, mentioned by Agatharchides and 
Sir Francis Drake, called the A*fi2o(payoi, Grafs- 
hopper-caters, or, as I incline to render the 
word, Locuft-caters ; but hitherto my inquiries 
have met with no degree of fuccefs. Though 
unfuccefsful, they have not, however, been 
unproductive ; as, in the courfe of my fearch 
after that fpecies, I have met with very well 
authenticated relations of another variety of 
the human kind, ftill extant in that country, 
which I think has not been taken notice of by 
either of the above-mentioned authors, unlefs 
you fuppofe it to be the fame with that of the 
PiK^Sotpayoi above-mentioned, or perhaps with 
the IicQuotpayoi, or Fifh-eaters, recorded alfo by 
Agatharchides, and copied from him by Diodo- 
rus, and fome other later writers. The variety 
I mean is that of the QwakoQuyot, or Toad- 
eaters ; of which I proceed to give you a par- 
ticular account, which I have been, happily, 
not only enabled to colled from the report of 
fome voyagers who had vifited their country, 
but have a&ually had ai* opportunity of exa- 
mining 
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mining one myfelf, which is now in the poflef- 
fion of that illuftrfous and munificent patron of 
the arts, Bon Gabriel de Crapolino^ who had 
him from a learned prieft of the order of Jefus, 
feveral years a miflionary in Africa, whofe ac- 
count makes up a confiderable part of my re- 
lation. 

The Phufalophagos or Toad-eater ', though found 
in different degrees of latitude, is a native of 
warm climates only, and feems to be of the mi- 
grating kind, who change their refidence ac- 
cording to the difference of times and feafons. 
In his original ftate, he appears, as indeed it is 
highly probable all favages are, inclined to creep 
or walk on all fours ; and the habit of walking 
cre£t or ftrait is only an acquired one, which 
feems uneafy to him ; and therefore he takes 
every opportunity of returning to his former 
grovelling or bending pofture. Indeed, from 
fome anatomical obfervations, which the above- 
mentioned learned Jefuit had an opportunity of 
making on the body of one who had died, it 
appears that Nature has fitted them more for 
this pofture than for any other. The mufcle 
called by anatomifts biceps-cntris^ by which the 
leg is bent, appeared to have been much en- 
larged by conftant ufe ; whereas the longiffimus 
dor/ij by which the back is kept ftraight and 
erc&, was of no ftrength at all. The elevators 
alfo of the upper eye-lid, called by fome ana- 
3 tomifts 
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tomifts the mufculi admirationts, were capable 
of great extenfion, and feemed to have been in 
conftant ufe, which may be likewife accounted 
for from the prone pofition of the body, natu- 
tural to this fpecies. The width of the throat or 
fwallow was alfo remarkable, with which Nature 
undoubtedly provided them, in confideration of 
the kind of food on which they fubfift. 

His forehead, like that .of the natives oiAra-. 
can y was flat and large, and probably had been 
made fo by an operation fimilar to what the inha- 
bitants of that country pra&ife on their children, 
to wit, by prefling a plate of lead on their fore-* 
heads immediately after their birth* For in that 
one differed by the miflionary, the at frcntii 
was exceedingly thick and hard, and feemed 
capable of fuftaining very great violence without 
any material impreflion. 

Like the inhabitants of the Friendly IJles^ they 
ufe a liquor made of the fpittle of others, called 
by our late circumnavigators cava^ which the 
Pbufalopbagi fwallow, either in its natural ftate, 
or, like the Qtabeittans^ in a ftate of fermenta- 
tion. Indeed, they do not at all refemble the? 
iBbuopbagi) or FUh-eaters, in the circumftance 
of living entirely without drink, as they feem, 
on the contrary, very much inclined to drink- 
ing : like the Fifh-eaters, however (as Diodo" 
rus reports them), it muft be confefled, they 
have very little fenie of the to xxxq, or the 

to 
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the Viol de gamba but very indifferently ; and 
yet he feems more pleafed with the found of this 
inftrument, than with that of fome others played 
by the ableft muficians of the King's opera. 

The powers of his mind feem to be of a very 
limited fort. He does not, however, appear to 
be naturally fo dull as fome of his countrymen, 
of whofe ftupidity Charlevoix gives remarkable 
inftances ; who, according to his account, can- 
not count beyond the number 3. Though I 
never had occafion to try his conception of num- 
bers in its utmoft extent, I faw that he could 
very readily number the guefts at Don Gabriel's 
table, who often greatly exceeded the above de- 
nomination, or even the difhes, which were ftill 
more numerous. He refembles thofe natives of 
Guinea more nearly in another particular ; he* 
as Father Charlevoix tells us of them, feems very 
feldom to think fpontaneoufly. In point of me- 
mory, however, he differs widely from thofe 
natives of Guinea, of which faculty he feems 
endowed with a wonderful proportion. When 
he had learned enough of the Spanifh to be able 
to hold a converfation eafily, he gave many in- 
flates of a memory exceedingly tenacious, and 
often remembered things which had happened 
to Don Gabriel, or which Don Gabriel related, 
though nobody elfe had the moft diftant recol- 
lection of them. 

Nor 
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Nor was he more diftinguifhed from that 
fpecies mentioned by Charlevoix in memory, 
thaii in patience and temper, " Though pof- 
u feffed of little genius" fays that traveller, 
tt thefe Guinea negroes are extremely acute in 
a their fefclings. According to the manner in 
u \frhich they are treated, they are lively of 
u ntelancholy, laborious or flothful, friendly of 
a hoftile. When well fed and not ill treated, 
14 they are contented, cheerful, and ready for 
" every employment ; but when ill ufed and 
u opprefled, they grow fullen, and often die of 
M melancholy. Of injuries, as well as of bene* 
u fits, they are extremely fenfible ; and againft 
41 thofe who injure them they bear a moft im- 
u placable hatred." The very reverie of all 
this feems to be the temperament of the Phufa- 
lopbagos. He is extremely patient under harfh 
ufage, infenfible to injuries, and is equally cheer- 
ful and ready for any employment when ill as 
when well treated, with the exception, how- 
ever, of good feeding, which fcems neceflary to 
him in common with the Guinea men. 

I have thus, my very worthy and refpe&ed 
Sir, endeavoured to give you as particular a de- 
fcription of the diftinguifhing chara£teriftics of 
this fpecies, as the accounts I could rely on, 
or my own obfervation, could furnifh me with. 
But as I know how far fhort any recital, how 

VOL. It K copious 
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copious or exa& foever, falls of an actual exa- 
mination, 1 am not without hopes of being able 
to afford you an opportunity of examining a fpe- 
cimen of the Phufalophagi yourfelf, by means of 
fome of our merchants who have opportunities 
of correfpondence with Africa. But as the 
keeping of one, I am informed by Don Ga- 
briel's maitre d'hotel, is fomewhat expenfive, 
you will be kind enough to inform me in your 
next, whether there is any individual naturalift 
who would be delirous of- fuch a prefent ; if 
your acquaintance does not furnifh fuch a perfon, 
it may be as well that I fend him, not to enrich 
any private collection, but to the Prefident or 
Vice-Prefident of the Royal or Antiquarian 
Society. 

I am, &c. 

W. C. 

z 
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N° 16. Saturday, May 21 , 1785. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

^our correfpondent Mrs. Careful has given 
* a very juft pi&ure of the Female Loungers, 
in her entertaining letter. The difturbance which 
the morning vifits of thofe idlers give to fober 
families, is become matter of very ferious con- 
cern to many a mother in this town, who would 
wifh to educate their daughters in fuch a way 
as to qualify them for performing their parts 
with propriety, in whatever rank they may be 
called to. 

Idlenefs and frivolity feem to form the cha- 
racter of the times. According to the prefent 
fyftem of female education amongft us, the cul- 
ture of the mind and heart, the knowledge of 
thofe ufefiil duties which a good wife and a good 
mother owes to her hufband and her children, 
are but flightly attended to, if not altogether 
negle&ed, for thofe exterior accomplifhments 
which ought properly to be the handmaids of the 
former. Hence the diflipation of individuals, 
and the final wreck we often fee of families ! 

x.a The 

L - . 
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The talk I am going upon is a melancholy 
one ; to illuftrate the truth of the above obfer- 
vation from my own woeful experience : yet, 
as it may be a caution to others, I think it a 
duty on me to communicate to you the follow- 
ing narrative. 

I was married, a few years ago, to an amiable 
young woman, the only daughter of a wealthy 
and refpeftable merchant. My father-in-law, 
Mr. Lumber , had gone early to the Weft Indies, 
where he was fo fuccefsful in trade as to make 
a very confiderable fortune, with which he re- 
turned to fettle in his own country. As he had 
raifed himfelf, and had few relations, to fupply 
that waot, he married a daughter of the Honour- 
able Mr. Stingy, younger brother to the Earl of 
LoftuSj by which connexion he at once acquired 
relationfhip with a fcore of Honourable and 
Right Honourable coufins, fome of whom did 
him the honour to breakfaft, dine, or fup with 
him almoft every day* 

Mr. Lumber was a fenfible man in his way, 
and had feen a good deal of the world; he 
might therefore have managed his family in a 
manner much more to its advantage than that 
in which it was conduced, had he been allowed 
the perfect guidance of it. But in this he was a 
good deal reftrained, from the circumftance of 
his inferior birth* It was impoffible for the fon 

3 <* 
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of a plain citizen to underftand any thing fo well 
as the grand-daughter of a Peer. He was con- 
tented, therefore, to maintain a fort of divided 
empire : he was allowed to fuperintend the edu- 
cation of his two boys, who, after having been 
fome time in a refpe&able houfe in Holland, 
now aflift in carrying on the bufmefs in their fa- 
ther's counting-houfe. As to his daughter, he 
left her to the management of her mother, and 
of her aunt Mifs Bridget Stingy, a maiden Jady, 
who lived in the family. As my grievances all 
took rife from that root, I muft be indulged in 
mentioning the characters of thefe ladies. 

The circumftances of Mr. Stingy did not per- 
haps allow of giving his daughters the moil libe- 
ral education ; but what he might have given, 
he did not think it neceflary to give : to be the 
daughters of the Honourable Mr. Stingy, and 
grand-daughters of the Earl of Loftus, was 
enough, without any other endowment. Bred 
with high ideas of birth and rank, they were ig- 
norant of almoft every branch of ufeful know- 
ledge'; and as mod of their time pafled alter- 
nately amongft their quality relations, they had 
learned to defpife taking any concern in the ufe- 
ful employments of domeftic life. 

On the death of the Honourable Mr. Stingy, 

Mifs Bridget, his eldeft daughter, was left to the 

care of her relations: but as they appeared rather 

cool with regard to her, (he was, by the be- 

K 3 nignity 
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nignity of Mr. Lumber, 1 brought home to his 
houfe, and to eafe and plenty, if fhe could have 
ufed them with good humour and difcretion. 

This Lady was feveral years older than her 
fifter Mrs. Lumber, a weak good-natured wo- 
man, oyer whom fhe aflumed a fuperiority and 
direction more than was confident with her fitu*- 
tion, and which Mr. Lumber, though a good- 
humoured man, did not at all times approve of. 
In place of making herfelf and her fifter happy 
in the enjoyment of the real bleffings which they 
poffefTed, Mifs Stingy's chief ftudy was, to 
teach her fifter a number of wants to which fhe 
was not intitled as the wife of a merchant. To 
many of thefe Mr. Lumber gave way ; fuch as, 
adding another fervant to the table-arrangement, 
who plied behind his Lady's chair in a plain fuit 
and ruffles ; changing the poft-chaife into a body 
coach ; and promoting Jack the driver to the 
rank of John, Coachman. But, to the no fmall 
difquiet of Mifs Bridget, Lumber was inflexible 
to his wife's demand of a weekly route and 
card aflembly. This, and feveral other indul- 
gences, fhe did not find Mr. Lumber filly enough 
to grant ; but fhe generally found Mrs. Lumber 
filly enough to refent the refufal. 

But, to end this digreflion, which I am afraid 
has already tired you, and to proceed to my 

own ftory. Mr. Lumber being my banker 

while I was abroad, on coming to Scotland, I 

was 
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was often invited to his houfe, where I was 
treated with great hofpitality and attention. 
Mifs Lucy Lumber, his only daughter, was 
" young, handfome, good-natured, and fprightly. 
Her vivacity, her good humour, and her good 
looks, attraded my attentions, and I thought I 
difcovered that fhe was not difpleafed with them. 
I was in that fituation in which the world fug- 
gefts the propriety of a man's looking out for a 
wife, and in which he begins to think it his duty 
to be married. The qualities Mifs Lumber pofleff- 
cd were attra&ive ; and I never thought of thofe 
flie might want. In fhort, I was in love ; I courted j 
I was accepted of ; and as every man in my fitu- 
ation would fay, made completely happy. 

After paffing fome weeks in a round of mirth 
and diffipation, I carried my Lucy, with a com- 
panion of hers, to my houfe in the north. 

The vifits of my neighbours, and our returns 
to them, with the little parties which we made, 
gave me but little opportunity for obfervation, 
or a thorough knowledge of my wife's qualities 
or turn of mind. She wanted not fenfe at bot- 
tom, had good nature, and, bating a little tin&ure 
of that pride of anceftry, or rather vanity, for 
it never was offenfive, which had early been in- 
culcated into he^ by her aunt Bridget, fhe had 
a fweetnefs and affability that was extremely 
engaging. We pafled the fummer very agree-* 

K 4 ably. 
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ably. When winter fet in, I began to know 
more intimately my wife's difpofition. I had 
prefented her with a fmall fele&ion of books for 
her clofet j the beft of the Britifh Poets and 
Hiftorians, fome of moral entertainment, fuch 
as, the Spectators, Guardians, &c. and fome for 
mere amufement. But I foon found that my 
Lucy was no reader. She read Tom Jones, in- 
deed ; and on my recommendation to her and 
Mifs Flounce, they went through the greateft 
part of Gil Bias; but of the two fcholars of 
Salamanca, I am afraid they ranked with the 
firft. 

By the good management of an experienced 
houfekeeper, who had been brought up in the 
family by my mother, and who, I knew, had a 
real liking to the family, my houfe, table, and 
domeftics had been regulated. On my mar- 
riage, I was in hopes that, without entering 
into the executive part, my Lucy would now, as 
miflrefs of the family, fuperintend the whole 
domeftic oeconomy: but in this I was difap- 
pointed. She never had been ufed to look into 
houfehold management ; it was a province, fhe 
faid, fhe was not adapted for, and wifhed not to 
engage in. She would now and then quote 
maxims which I could perceive fhe had learned 
in the Lofius fchool. They fignified, that houfe- 
hold cares might become ordinary women, but 

were 
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were degrading to the defendants of people of 
quality. 

When we were not engaged with company, 
my farm and planting, my dog and my gun, 
kept me a great part of the day in the field. 
When I returned, I did not always find from 
my wife that cheerful animated look that ufed 
to welcome me home. When at times I re- 
marked this, fhe would fuddenly refume a gaiety 
of countenance, and endeavour to fmile away 
my obfervation. But as this gaiety was aflumed, 
its continuance was fhort ; and with great un~ 
cafinefs I now began to fee a change of difpofi* 
fion in my Lucy, and that a lownefs of fpirits at 
times hung upon hen This I attributed, how* 
ever, to he* fituation, as, to my great joy, fhe 
was, as my friend John Home exprefles it, 
€i As women wifh to be who love their Lords." 
■ ■ " Mr. Lumber had kindly invited us to 
town, and we determined to pais the winter 
with him. We were received wilh great joy, 
and found that family much the fame as we had 
left it. 

My Lucy brought me a fine boy ; and while 
fte recovered her health, I flattered myfclf that 
ihe would foon alfo regain her former fprightli- 
nefs and good humour. In this I was not di£ap» 
pointed ; we got into the fafhionable circle of 
company, and that continual round of diflipation 
titat go«s on lA the metropolis : the whole fore- 
noon 
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noon generally fpent aniidft a fucceffion of vifi- 
tants, a mob of idlers ; the reft of the day in 
dinners, public places* and evening parties. 

Although in my own mind I defpifed the 
giddy reftlefs infignificants that figured in this 
perpetual drama ; yet as I confidered myfelf as 
a paffenger only for the time, I fubmitted to be 
carried along with the ftream, and partook of 
the flying amufements as they occurred. I did 
not lofe fight, however, of my own fcheme : as 
the fpring approached, I gave hints of my return 
to Homely Cattle, and announced the day for 
our departure* My Lucy, who never difputed 
my will, prepared herfelf ; but I could obferve 
that (he became grave and thoughful, as the 
time approached for our letting out. We left 
our friends, and got fafely home. 

The fmiles of our little infant were for fome 
time his mother's fole amufement ; but this, a* 
mere amufement, for it carried no a&ive em- 
ployment along with it, after fome months be- 
gan to lofe its relifli* The feeble exertions, 
which too late fhe endeavoured to call to her 
aid, were too weak to refill the demon of Indo- 
lence, with Languor and Melancholy in his train, 
that now had invaded her. Such are the fruits 
of an education now, I am afraid, but too com- 
mon ! Good natural parts, in place of being 
trained to exercife, in the feveral branches of 
knowledge, and ufeful employments of life, had 

either 
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either been negle&ed, or mifapplied to frivolous 
and defultory amufements ! Now, when out of 
the giddy round of the fafhionable town enter- 
tainments that ufed to fill up her hours, my Lucy 
feels a vacant mind, that affords no refources 
within itfelf. Her reflexions of courfe are pain- 
ful and bitter ; or if lulled at all, only fink into 
a laffitude, and liftlefs unconcern for every thing 
around her. Her few former amufements, her 
tambour and harpfichord, have long become in* 
fipid ; and even the fmiles of her child, which 
ufed to give delight, now, I can obferve, force 
a figh from her, and fometinies the tear will (tart 
into her eye, from the painful refle&ion, no 
doubt, of her inability to perform to him the 
duty of a mother ! 

In this fituation, Mr. Lounger, judge of my 
diftrefs and difappointment. Inftead of family 
happinefs and domeftic enjoyment, I find at 
home a conflant fource of difquiet and melan- 
choly. Perhaps I am more unhappy than huf- 
bands whpfe wives are more blameable. In the 
greater offences againft the marriage duty, the 
injured patty has the privilege of complaint, the 
fupport of refentment, the confolation of indif- 
ference, or of hatred. I have no contradi&ion 
of which to complain, no injuries to refent : I 
pity, nay 1 ftill love my wife ; and yet I am 
moll unhappy. 

Tell 
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Tell my fituation, Sir, to thofe young men, 

who, like m e or rather tell it to mothers, 

who, like Mrs. Lumber, have daughters to edu- 
cate. Remind them, that, however important 
the education may be that teaehes to adorn the 
raiftrefs, and captivate the lover, there is ftill 
another, and a higher, which requires fome little 
attention ;-— that which inftru&s them to perform 
the duties of the wife, to retain the affe&ions, and 
to conftitute the happinefs of the hufband. 

I am, &e. 

HORATIUS. 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

F I am not mifinformed, you have taken up 
the fame fort of bufinefs which was formerly 
carried on by a Gentleman who publifhed his 
performances under the title of the Mirror, 
with whom I had once or twice occafioii, not 
very agreeable ones, to corrtfpond. As I fuppofe 
you have got that Gentleman's good will, I am 
inclined to deal with you as his fucoeffor j and I 

truft 
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truft you will ufe me as well as he did, by giving 
place to this letter, containing an account of 
grievances, which I know not where elfe to feek 
redrefs for. You will find my correfpondence, 
though not elegant, at leaf! authentic. The fa- 
mily of the Homefpun^ though I fay it who 
fitould ndt, were always to be trufted in a ftory ; 
truth and plain-dealing was their motto, and I 
hope will continue fo, if bad neighbours don't 
fpoil them. 

The negleft of the great Lady, which my 
daughter Elizabeth thought fit to complain of in 
the Mirror ', was of fingular ufe in my family. 
My young Lady came back to the country (b 
quiet and fo reafonable a girl, that her mother 
and I had not once occafion to chide her for a 
twelvemonth ; at the end of which we had pro* 
pofals of marriage for her from her uncle's part* 
ner, whom the mentions in the paper I allud# 
to ; and fhe confented to become the wife of a 
plain, virtuous, thriving young man, though he 
had nothing of finery or fafhion about hinu 
They are as happy as can be, and have two 
ftout cherry-cheeked boys, who, I am told, 9X9 
the pictures of their grandfather. 

The reft of us remain as we were ; at leaft we 
did fo till within thefe two months. My laAj 
»■ made fome overtures towards a renewal 
of our acquaintance about a twelvemonth agar: 
but H was agreed to decline them j and I ftaid 

at 
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at home to lay down a field of fpring-wheat, 
inftead of going to vote for a parliament-man. 
The waifts of my wife and daughters had re- 
turned to their natural fize, and the heads of the 
latter had moulted of their feathers. Their 
hoops were fent to the lumber-garret, and pow- 
der and pomatum were fcarcely ever ufed but on 
Sundays. I fondly thought, that all the follies 
of the family were over, and that henceforth we 
{hould be reafonable and happy. Alas, Sir, I 
have difcovered, that opportunity only was 
wanting to renew them ; the weeds were all in 

the ground, though my Lady 's coldnefs had 

chilled their growth. Within thefe two months 
they have fprung up with a vengeance. 

About that time my neighbour Mujbrooms 
fon> who had been fent out to India about a dozen 
years ago, returned home with a fortune, as we 
%re told, of 100,000/. and has taken up his re- 
sidence at his father's, till fome finer place fhall 
be found out for him. Before his arrival, he had 
made feveral large remittances to his father, for 
the purpofe of dreffing up the old houfe a little, 
lb as to make it fit for his reception, and had 
fent a trunk full of fineries to drefs up his mother 
and lifters for the fame purpofe. The good old 
Lady, however, reftrained her daughters from 
Jwearing them (as indeed they did not well know 
how to make them up or put them on) till hef 
Ion fhould arrive. His arrival furniflied them 
: - with 
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with a very able afliftant : the young man had 
made a love-match before he left this country, 
with a good-looking girl of our neighbourhood, 
who, not altogether with his inclination, had 
gone out to him foon after his eftablifhment in 
India. This Lady returned hither with him, 
and has edified all the family amazingly. 

But her inftru&ions are not confined to her 
own family : mine is unluckily included. This 
is a favour which my wife is very proud of; as 
Mrs. Mofhroom has forgot mod of her old ac- 
quaintance in the parifh, and aflbciates only 
with us, and one or two more of her neighbours, 
who have what fhe calls capability ; that is, Sir, 
as I underftand it, who will liften to all the non- 
feofe fhe talks, and ape all the follies fhe prac- 
tifes. Thefe are ftrong words ; but it would 
put any man in a paffion to fee how fhe goes on. 
I don't know how it is, but I am ten times 
angrier at this new plague than 1 was with 

Lady . For her I had many apologies ; 

but to think of that little chit Peg Mufhroom 
playing all this mifchief among us ! — why, Sir, 
I remember her but as it were yefterday, when 
flie ufed to come draggled to our houfe of a 
morning a-foot, and ride home double, on 
my blind mare, behind one of the plough- 
boys. 

But 1 interrupt my account of things in my 
anger at them. The Sunday after thefe new- 
comers 1 
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comers* arrival^ they appeared in church, where 
their pew was all carpeted and cufhioned over 
for their reception, fo bedizened — there were 
flowered muflins and gold muflins, white fhawls 
and red fhawls, white feathers and red feathers } 
and every now and then the young Mufhroom 
girls pulled out little bottles that fent fuch a per- 
fume around them. — Nayj my old friend, their 
father, like a fool as he was, had fuch a mixture 
of black fattin and pink fattin about him, and 
was fo ftiff and awkward in his finery, that he 
looked for all the world like the King of Clubs % 
and feemed, poor man ! to have as little to fay 
for himfelf. 

But all this, Sir, is bo joking matter to me. 
Some of the neighbours, indeed, laugh at it ; but 
we who are favourites fay that is nothing but 
envy. My wife and daughter Mary have rum- 
ffcaged out their tetes and feathers; and the 
hoops, that had fuffered a little from the moths, 
have been put in complete repair again. I was 
filly enough to let my wife get hold of a. draught 
on town for the price of my laft year's barley ; 
and I verily believe fhe and Mary alone carry 
the produce of ten acres on their backs. My wife 
faid, a fliawl was a decent comfortable wear for a 
middle-aged woman like her (my Rachel, by the 
way, has been fifty thefe ten years) ; and fo fhe 
gave orders to purchafe one at a fale in town, 
which fhe got a monftrous bargain, though I am 

afhamed 
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afhamed to tell you, that it flood me in two fat 
oxen and a year-old cow. 

I am glad to take this eftimate of things, bc- 
caufe in the value of money we are now got into 
aftyle of expreflion which lofes all idea of fmall 
fums. Hundreds and thouiands of pounds car- 
ried a found of fome importance, and could eafily 
be divided into lefler parts ; but Madam Mufh- 
roonv 8 Lack, or half a Lack, founds like nothing 
at all j and fhe has (lories which {he tells to my 
4>oor gaping girls, of a fingle fupper in the Eaft, 
given by fome Nabob with half a dozen hard 
names, that coft one or two of thofe Lacks, be- 
fides half a Lack in trifling prefents to the com- 
pany. In thofe flories, the Eaft-Indian Lady, 
being fubjedl to no contradiction, goes on with- 
out interruption or commentary, till my poor 
wife and daughters heads are turned quite topfy- 
turvy. Even mine, though reckoned tolerably 
folid, is really dizzy with hearing her. There 
are fuc.h accounts of Nabobs, Rajahs, and. Rajah- 
Pouts, elephants, palanquins, and proceffions ; 
lb ftuck full of gold, diamonds, pearls, and pre- 
cious (tones, with epifodes of dancing girls and 
otter of rofes ! — I have heard nothing like it fince 
I was a boy, and ufed to be delighted with read- 
ing the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

The efFeft of all this on my family you will 
eafily guefs. Not only does it rob me of my 
-money, but them of their happinefs. Every 
thing that ufed to be thought comfortable or 

vol* 1. l con- 
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convenient formerly, is now intolerable and 
difgufting. Every thing we now put on, or 
eat, or drink, is immediately brought into com- 
parifon with the drefs, provifions, and liquors at 
Mujbroom Hall, for fo they have new-chriftened 
my neighbour's farm-houfe. My girls home- 
made gowns, of which they were lately fo proud, 
have been thrown by with contempt fince they 
faw Mrs. Mqfhroom's muflins from Bengal ; our 
barn-door fowls, we ufed to fay, were fo fat and 
well-tafted, we now make awkward attempts, by 
garlic and pepper, to turn into the form of Cur- 
ries and Pcelaws : and the old October we were 
wont to brag all our neighbours with, none of the 
family but myfelf will condefcend to tafte, fince 
they drank Mr. Mufhroom's India Madeira* 

In fliort, Sir, I am ten times worfe off with 
this frefh difafter than I was with the former 

unlucky intimacy with Lady . My Lady 

■ was at fome diftance in point of place, and 
ftill more in point of rank from us ; but this 
new plague is clofe at our doors, and Mrs* 
Mufliroom is fo obliging as to be a conftant vi- 
(itor. I am really afraid that I muft fell my little 
eftate, and leave this part of the country altoge- 
ther ; that I muft try to find out fome new place 
of refidence, where Nabobs, Rajahs, and Lacks 
of Rupees, were never heard of, and where 
people know no more of Bengal than of the Man 
in the Moon. I am, &c. 

JOHN HOMESPUN. 

It 
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It is with peculiar fatisfadtioh that the Lounger 
has received this commencement of Mr. Home- 
fpun's correfpondence, of which he knows the 
value, and hopes for the continuance. 



N° 18. Saturday, June 4, 1785. 

TT has been obferved, that the world is gene- 
-* rally juft in the opinions which it forms of 
the chara&ers of the different perfons who ap- 
pear on the ftage of life ; that few have been 
held high in the eftimation of the public who 
have not deferved it ; and that inftances as rarely 
occur of its cenfure mifapplied, as of its applaufe 
mifplaced. But though this remark, it mud be 
allowed, is true in the general, yet experience 
teaches that it cannot be admitted without ex- 
ceptions ; and that the truly virtuous and de- 
ferring, particularly in the private walks of life, 
may often pafs unnoticed, while the lefs worthy 
may become the obje&s of favour. 

Cleora was married at an early period of life. 
Gaily educated, and thoughtlefs in difpofition, 
(he was incapable of any ftrong attachment. 
She married Lotbario y becaufe he was a man of 
the ton, dreffed well, kept good company, and 
profefled himfelf her humble admirer. He mar- 

L a ried 
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ried her, becaufe (he was reckoned pretty, danced 
well, was a toaft, and was as much in the fafhion 
as he was. As they went together without 
affe&ion, fo neither of them allowed their love 
to be troublefome to the other. Pleafure, diflipa- 
tion, fhow, was the tafte of both. Lothario was 
fometimes at home, and in his wife's company ; 
but then it was only in a crowd, and amidft a 
variety of guefts. Abroad they fometimes met 
at dinner and fupper parties ; but as frequently 
their parties were not the fame, and their amufe- 
ments lay in different quarters. 

Such a life of diffipation could not be fup- 
ported without great expence. Though Lothario 
was poffefTed of a considerable land-eftate, yet 
when he fucceeded to it, it was much incum- 
bered with debt j and that debt was now greatly 
increafed by his own extravagance. Every year 
made a new bond or mortgage neceflary. 

Cleora knew all this ; but fhe allowed it not 
to make any impreffion on her mind. It was too 
ferious a fubjedt to be fuffered to intrude itfelf 
in the midft of her enjoyments. The mother of 
a numerous family, fhe is equally inattentive 
with Lothario, to giving them proper habits and 
impreffions. The boys, negle&ing every ufeful 
branch of ftudy, by a ftrange combination, are 
both beaux and blackguards. At public places 
they are reckoned faihionable, while, at the 
fame time, in their private amufements they va- 
lue 
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lue-ihemfelves on their coarfenefs and intempe- 
rance. The daughters are now come to the age 
of women ; but Cleora has no other bbjeft as to 
them than to increafe their fondnefs for public 
places and late hours : - devoted to thefe herfelf, 
fhe makes her daughters the pretext for her own 
indulgences. 

Thus Cleora, if (he were to think, if (he were 
to Hop her courfe of diflipation for a moment, 
would fee bankruptcy at hand, and her children, 
if not herfelf and her hufband, reduced to want ; 
her children brought up without education, and 
initiated in nothing but the ways of idlenefs and 
folly. With all this, Cleora retains a good 
character in the world: her cheerfulnefs, her 
gaiety, make her a favourite wherever fhe goes. 
4< *Tis a pity," it is fometimes faid, " that her 
u hufband was not more attentive to her and 
" her children ; but it is not her fault. She is 
" indeed to be commended for fubmitting with 
c< fo much eafe to her fate ; one would never 
" difcover that fhe was married to Lothario." 
— — Such is the general chara&er which Cleora 
bears ; and if any one ever exprefles a hint to 
the contrary, it is confidered as the remark of a 
perfon difpofed to be cenforious. 

How fhall I contraft with Cleora the conduct 
tliAurelia ? She alfo married young, before fhe 
had learned to feel and judge for herfelf, and at 
a time when fhe was entirely given up to the 

L 3 dire&ioa 
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direction and difpofal of her parents. It has been 
unfortunately the fate of fome of the beft of 
women, to become the wives of men in many 
refpe&s their inferiors both in underftanding and 
in charafter. Amidft the chances of life, the 
intricacies of fituation, or from the deception of 
minds whofe very virtues betray their caution, 
this will fopietimes happen. Cleanthes, the huf- 
band of Aurelia, is of a chara&er very fimilar 
to that of Cleora's hufband, Lothario, and on 
many accounts an unfortunate match for Au- 
relia. But Cleanthes being reputed to be a man 
of fortune, pofleffing a good addrefs, and be- 
lieved to be poflefled of good-nature, it was the 
fate of Aurelia to be joined to him for life. 
Thofe habits of thoughtleflhefs and extrava- 
gance, however, which Cleanthes had acquired 
|>efore marriage, never forfook him: he even 
became indifferent and negligent of Aurelia, 
and a family of fine children which fhe brought 
him. Intemperate in his pleafures, and inordi- 
nate in his expence, he plunged headlong into 
every fafhionable folly, into every fpecies of dif- 
fipation. Aurelia felt much anguifh at this con- 
dud of her hufband : fhe endeavoured by every 
gentle method in her power to reclaim him, and 
to gain his mind to virtue and domeftic en- 
joyment. All her efforts proved incffe&uaL 
Cleanthes was not yet, however, fo loft as not to 
feel at times the reproaches of his confcience ; 

but, 
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but, inftead of endeavouring to remove, he tried 
to avoid them. In this fituation, Aurelia was 
like another confcience : the reflection on her 
quiet and gentle virtues was like a mirror that 
did but (hew him his own uglinefs, and, fright- 
ened at the fight, he only thought how to efcape 
it. Thus abandoned by himfelf, thus having 
forfaken Aurelia, and every better feeling, he 
has gone more and more headlong into vice- 
intemperance has become his companion, and 
expence much beyond his income has attend- 
ed it. 

What a fituation for Aurelia ! With a mind 
fitted for every domeftic enjoyment, fhe fees 
her hufband a prey to folly and extravagance, 
ruining his fortune, and dead to every proper 
fentiment. One only comfort remains — the 
pleafure flie receives from her children. Her 
only fon, who promifes to be all a parent could 
wifh, has been placed at a diftant academy j and 
a rich uncle, who has no children of his own, 
has adopted him as his fon. Her three daugh- 
ters live with herfelf, and her great objeft is to 
educate and inftru<3 them ; and in this fhe is 
well rewarded, by the appearance of their pro- 
mifing virtues, and the difplay of their opening 
talents. 

With all thefe amiable parts of Amelia's con- 
dud, juftice is not done her in the opinion of 
die world. Her virtues are unknown, orpafs 

h 4 unnotic ed*. 
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unnoticed. It is frequently faid, " That Cle- 
" anthes is a good fellow : pity he had not 
" a wife of a lefs grave difpofition, more fuited 
" to his tafte. , If he had, he might have been 
" lefs expenfive, and his pleafures been more 
" fixed at home." 

It was but the other evening that in rtlaking 
a courfe of vifits, or, to ufe an expreflion more 
confonant to my character, in lounging from one 
place to another, I called at a houfe, where I 
found Cleora engaged in deep play, and her eldeft 
daughter fitting by her, attending to the game. 
At that moment Lothario happened to come into 
the room. He drew a chair near fome ladies at 
another table, and gave a nod of indifference to 
his daughter. " La ! Sir," faid Mifo, " we did 
" not look for you ; we thought you were at Sir 
" John's." Her mother gave one look be- 
hind ; afked her partner if fhe had not held the 
king ; and then defired her to fet up two by 
honours and the odd trick. 

The fame evening I called at the houfe of Cle- 
anthes. Him I found abroad, but Aurelia was at 
home. I was fhewn into the room where fhe 
was, where I found her feated with her three girls 
around her. On. the tabte lay feveral books, 
among which were the Spe8ater> the Man of 
Feeling* and the Theatre of Education. She her- 
felf was bufy with her needle ; and her two 
youngeft girls were occupied in the fame man- 



ner, 
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ner, under her dire&ipn. The eldeft was em- 
ployed in reading. When I entered the room, 
one of the girls took me by the hand, and kindly 
welcomed me. " I thought, however," faid 
fhe, with a mod expreffive look, " it had been 
" Papa ; my Mamma expe&ed him." A tear 
ftarted into Aurelia's eye. She foon, however, 
refumed her cheerfulnefs ; and I remained for a 
confiderable time in this domeftic party, receiv* 
ing a pleafure which I cannot defcribe, in. the 
converfation of Aurelia, the amiablenefs and 
propriety of her condu£, her behaviour to her 
children, and theirs to hen 

When I came home, I could not help refle£k-* 
ing on the different chara&ers of Aurelia and 
Cleora, placed in fituations not diflimilar ; one 
drawing from her very want of feeling and of 
duty, the fuffrage of the world ! the other from 
the very exercife of the moil difinterefted virtue, 
fuffering its negle£, and incurring its cenfure ! 
Yet with all her afflictions and all her forrows, 
who would not rather wifh to be the fuffering 
and virtuous Aurelia, than the gay and thought- 
lefs Cleora ? The one may enjoy the diflipation 
of the world, and the good-liking of its votaries; 
but the other muft pofTefs that approbation from 
her own mind, which infinitely furpafTes all the 
external enjoyment which the world is able to 
beftow. 

P 
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N d 19. Saturday, June u, 1785. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

Hi funt invidut, nimirum, Regule, mores, 

Preferat antiques Jumper ut ilia novis. Martial. 

SIR, 

""There are a fet of cynical old men, who 
A are perpetually dinning our ears with the 
praifes of times pad, who are fond of drawing 
comparifons between the ancients and moderns, 
much to the difparagement of the latter, and 
who take a nrifanthropical delight in reprefent- 
ing mankind as degenerating from age to age, 
both in mental and corporeal endowments. 
With thefe people, all fcience is held to be upon 
the decline; arts are retrograde; the greater 
virtues abfolutely annihilated ; and morality 
itfelf tending faft to utter extin&ion. Even the 
human figure is dwindling away in ftature, and 
diminifhing in ftrength ; the climates are alter- 
ed, the feafons become yearly more inclement; 
the earth is lofmg its fertility, and the fun its 
heat. Now, Sir, although I am difpofed to 
admit that there is fome foundation for thefe 

complaints 
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complaints in a very few particulars, gnd will, 
for inftance, readily allow, that the mufic of 
the moderns is not quite fo powerful in its e£» 
fe&s as that of Orpheus ; that Augujlus King of 
Poland, though he could bend a horfe-fhoe, 
could not have pitched a bar with Hercules ; 
that fwans have loft the faculty of finging ; and 
that, even in the period of my own remem- 
brance, there is a great decay in the art of 
making plumbcakes and penny pyes : yet I 
think it might be eafily proved, that in other 
refpefts the pi&ure is a very falfe one ; and I 
am thoroughly convinced, that upon an im- 
partial eftimate of the merits of the ancient and 
modern world, the fcale of the latter would very 
greatly preponderate. 

I do not intend at prefent to enter into a 
complete difcuflion of this important fubjedt, 
but (hall ccjntent myfelf with advancing a very 
few arguments in refutation of the opinion of 
thofe old grumblers I have mentioned : And I 
think it will be no difficult matter to (hew, that 
the fault lies entirely in their own fplenetic and 
peevifh humours j and that the world, fo far 
from growing worfe, is in reality much better 
now than in ancient times. You will excufe 
my negledfc of methodical arrangement ; for as 
this is a pi&ure confifting of many detached 
groups, it does not fignify at which end we 
begin 

I have 
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I have been often much amazed at hearing- 
it ferioufly maintained, that mankind are more 
vicious and abandoned in modern times, than 
they were in the days of antiquity. The mo- 
derns, no doubt, have made many notable dis- 
coveries in the arts and fciences ; but I do not 
find that murder, robbery, perjury, adultery, &c, 
are among the number. It is true, that as there 
is a fafhion in all human affairs, which alters 
with the times, its influence may be obferved in 
crimes, as well as in every thing elfe : but here 
the advantage, I will be bold to fay, lies en- 
tirely on the fide of the moderns. Long ago, in 
committing crimes, they had a barbarous and 
brutal method of going dire£tly to the point. 
If a man had an ill-will at his neighbour, he 
knocked him on the head the firft time he met 
him, or pefh&ps fet fire to his houfe, and made 
zbolocauji of him, his wife, and chifdren. But 
now the mode is altered much for the better. 
We fee none of thofe wild beafts in fociety. An 
enemy now wears the countenance of a friend : 
he fhews you all the politenefs in the world to 
your face, and only ruins your reputation be- 
hind your back : he lends you money, if you 
are much in need of it, and only throws you 
into jail when you are ftarving out of it : he 
would be the laft man in the world to revenge 
himfelf on you by fhooting or ftabbing ; but if 
through his means you grow fo tired of life as 

to 
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to cut your own throat, to be fure it is fto fault 
of his. 

In cafe, however, it fhould be neceflary for 
him to be your executioner, which often hap- 
pens where the injury is of a very atrocious 
nature ; fuch as, if you fhould by chance joftle 
a gentleman in the ftreet, fpit by accident on 
his (hoe, or difturb him in a private converfation 
with your wife ; he gives you warning, in the 
politeft manner, of his intentions ; fays, he be- 
lieves you to be in every refpett a man of ho- 
nour ; and only requefts you, by a civil card, to 
come and be fhot through the head. 

The ancients, it muft be owned, were re- 
markably inferior to the moderns, both in good 
tafte and in good manners. That refinement of 
tafte which manifefts itfclf by a polite contempt 
of all home-produ£tions, and a generous admi- 
ration of every thing that is foreign, feems in- 
deed to be a qualification peculiar to the mo- 
derns. A well-educated Britifh gentleman, it 
may be truly faid, is of no country whatever. 
He unites in himfelf the chara&eriftics of all dif- 
ferent nations : he talks and dreiTes French, and 
lings Italian : he rivals the Spaniard in indo- 
lence, and the German in drinking : his houfe is 
Grecian, his offices are Gothic, and his furniture 
is Chine/e. He preferves the fame impartiality in 
his religion ; and, finding no folid reafons for 

preferring 
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preferring Confucius to Brama, or Mahometan- 
ifm to Cbrifiianity y he has for all their do&rines 
an equal indulgence. 

But how different from this the chara&er of 
the Greeks and Romans ! Servilely attached to 
their own manners and cuftoms, they treated 
foreigners with contempt. What, in effect, 
could be expe&ed of them, who were fuch bar- 
barians themfelves, as to ftigmatife all other 
nations by that opprobrious epithet ? 

There is no virtue for which the ancients 
have got greater credit than for their patriotifm ; 
yet on examination it will appear, that their 
merits in this article have been very much 
exaggerated. It is true, that we find aihong 
them fome ftriking inftances of this virtue in 
individuals ; but it never was diffufed, as with 
us, among the great body of the people. The 
porters and hackney coachmen at Rome and 
Athens were deplorably ignorant of the affairs 
of ftate. There were no clubs in thofe capitals 
for Conftitutional Reformation. Carpenters and 
bricklayers reformed the boroughs only by the 
axe and hammer j fhoemakers and tailors were 
dexterous enough at the awl and the needle, but 
could not mend the government 

Perhaps even the patriotifm of individuals 
among the ancients has got more than its due 
Chare of praife j and upon a fair eftimate it 

might 
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might be found, that the modems could produce 
equal, if not fuperior examples of the fame heroic 
virtue. What is there, for inftance, fo re- 
markable in the boafted example of TbemiflocUs 
and Ariftides f They were bitter enemies, but 
forgot their quarrels when their country was in 
danger, and joined their interefts to prevent its 
falling a prey to the Perfians : So our modem 
ftatefmen, who the one day declare the moll 
rooted abhorrence and deteftation of each other, 
both in their public and private chara&ers, the 
next day fhake hands for the good of their 
country, agree in every meafure, and profefs 
for each other the moft fincere efteem and ve- 
neration. Dccius, it is true, devoted himfelf 
for his country, and by facrificing his own life, 
won a great victory over the enemies of Rome : 
But our commanders go much farther ; for they 
devote whole armies, from a pure fpiiit of pa- 
triotifm. In fhort, it may be confidently af- 
ferted, that all thofe bright examples we read of 
in ancient ftory, may find their parallels in a 
modern news-paper. 

And now, Sir, that I have mentioned a news- 
paper, allow me to obferve, that thofe brief 
chronicles of the times afford every day number- 
lefs proofs of the fuperiority of the moderns to 
the ancients, in many of the moft ufeful arts and 
fciences. In that moft noble of all arts, the art 
of healing, fo great is \he perfection to which 

3 the 
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the moderns have attained, that one of your pre- 
deceflbrs has very juftly exprefled his aflonifh- 
xnent at reading in the bills of mortality the 
great number of people who chufe to die of 
fuch and fuch diftempers, for every one of 
which there are infallible and fpecific cures* 
To be fure, there is no helping the folly of fome 
people, who will perfift in refufing a cure till 
they are in a manner in articulo mortis (in the 
laft agony) ; but it is to be hoped we fhall hear 
no more of fuch determined fuicide, when we 
read, that fome of thofe modern Efculapiufes 
chufe only fuch patients as are precifely in the 
fituation of incurables \ to be the fubje&s of their 
practice. One of thofe excellent phyficians 
profefles, in his advertifements, that he wifhes 
none (his words are ftrongly exclufive) to apply 
to him, but fuch as have been deemed incurable, 
or made fuch by the faculty ; thereby encou- 
raging the difeafed of all kinds firft to take every 
poflible means to render themfelves incurable, 
that they may thus be qualified for being per- 
fectly cured by him. 

Somewhat analogous to the fcience of medi- 
cine, is the art of repairing the human figure* 
And here, Sir, the pre-eminence of the moderns 
is equally diftinguifhed. In this moft ufeful art, 
the fkill of the ancients went no farther than to 
give a little exterior embellilhment to the coun- 
tenance. They knew nothing of that creative 

x power 
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power which extends to the making of limbt 
and organs as well as features. The parchment- 
calves, the cork-rump, and bolfter'd fpring 
boddice; the making of glafs-eyes, and the 
Snmiplantation of teeth, are all inventions abfo* 
lutely modern. And fmce we know for cer- 
tain, that mechanifm is now fo perfe&ed, that 4 
wooden man can be made to perform a folo oa 
the violin, play a game at chefs, walk, and even 
utter articulate founds ; I fee no reafon to doubt, 
that in procefs of time we may have artificial 
men currently walking the ftreets, performing 
all the fun&ions of life, and difcharging their 
duty in fociety juft as well, and more peaceably, 
than the real ones. When the art of making 
automatons has attained to this perfection, which 
we may reafonably hope will happen in a very 
few years, we may congratulate ourfelves on the 
very great political benefits which muft arife 
from this admirable invention. As there is no 
dpubt that the merits of this clafs of men will 
intitle them to the higheft promotions, it is then 
we may expedt every department of the ftate to 
be fupplied by a fet of upright and irjkxibk 
magistrates : the great machine of government 
will be molt ably conducted : judges will admi- 
nister juftice with the moft rigid impartiality j 
and (what is the great dejideratum of the prefent 
age) a wooden king may fit at the helm of affairs, 
who will fupport the dignity of the crown with 
vol. i. m no 
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gination, or an excurfive fancy, were alone 
fufficient to fucceed ; and men of genius and 
of knowledge, defpifing a province in which 
fuch competitors were to be met, retired from 
it in difguft, and left it in the hands of the un- 
worthy. 

The effects of this have been felt, not only in 
the debafement of the Novel in point of literary 
merit, but in another particular ftill more 
material, in its perverfion from a moral or in- 
ftruftive purpofe to one dire&ly the reverfe. Ig- 
norance and dulnefs are feldom long inoffenfive, 
but generally fupport their own native infignifi- 
carice by an alliance with voluptuoufnefs and 
vice. 

Even of thofe few Novels which fuperior men 
have written, it cannot always be faid, that they 
are equally calculated to improve as to delight. 
Nor is this only to be obje&ed to fome who 
have been profeffedly lefs fcrupulous in that 
particular; but I am afraid may be alfo im- 
puted to thofe whofe works were meant to 
convey no bad impreffion, but, on the con* 
trary, were intended to aid the caufe of vir- 
tue, and to hold Out patterns ef die mod ex- 
alted benevolence. 

I am not, however, dilpofed to carry the 

idea of the dangerous tendency 6f all Novels 

quite fo far as fome rigid moralifts have done. 

As promoting a certain refinement of mind, 

3 ' they 
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&ey operate like all other works of genius and 
feeling, and have indeed a more immediate ten* 
dency to produce it than mod others, from 
their treating of thofe very fubje&s which the 
reader will find around him in the world, and 
their containing thofe very fituations in which 
he himfelf may not improbably at fome time or 
other be placed. Thofe who objeft to them as 
inculcating precepts, and holding forth exam- 
ples, of a refinement which virtue does not re- 
quire, and which honefty is better without, do 
not perhaps fufficiently attend to the period of 
fociety which produces them. The code of 
morality muft neceffarily be enlarged in propor- 
tion to that ftate of manners to which cultivated 
seras give birth. As the idea of property made 
a crime of theft, as the invention of oaths made 
falfehood perjury ; fo the neceflary refinement in 
manners of highly-polifhed nations creates a 
variety of duties and of offences, which men in 
ruder, and, it may be (for I enter not into that 
queftion), happier periods of fociety, could never 
have imagined. 

The principal danger of Novels, as forming 
a miftaken and pernicious fyftem of morality, 
feems to me to arife from that contrail between 
one virtue or excellence and another, that war 
of duties which is to be found in many of them, 
particularly in that fpecies called the Senti- 
mental. Thefe have been chiefly borrowed from 

M 3 our 
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our neighbours the French, whofe ftyle of man-* 
Hers, and the very powers of whofe language > 
give them a great advantage in the delineation 
of that nicety, that fubtilty of feeling, thpfe 
entanglements of delicacy, which are fo much 
interwoven with the characters and condu£ of 
the chiief perfonages in many of their moft cele-. 
brated Novels. In this rivalihip of virtues 
and of duties, thofe are always likely to be pre- 
ferred which in truth and reafon are fubordi- 
nate, and thofe to be degraded which ought to 
be paramount. The laft, being of that great 
cardinal fort which muft be common, becaufe 
they apply to the great leading relations and 
circumftances of life, have an appearance lefs 
dignified and heroiG than the others, which, as 
they come forth only on extraordinary pcca- 
fions, are more apt to attract the view and ex- 
cite the admiration of beholders. The duty to 
parents is contrafted with the ties of friendfhip 
and of love 5 the virtues of juftice, of prudence, 
of ceconomy, are put in competition with the 
exertions of generofity, of benevolence, and of 
compaflion : and even of thefe virtues of fen- 
timeijt there aye ftill more refined divifions, in 
which the overftrained delicacy pf the perfons 
reprefented always leads them to a£t from the 
ipotive lead obvious, and therefore generally the 
fcaft reafqnable. 
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In the enthufiafm of fentiment there is much 
the fame danger as in the enthufiafm of religion, 
of fubftituting certain impulfes and feelings of 
what may be called a viiionary kind, in the 
place of real practical duties, which in morals, 
as in theology, we might not improperly deno- 
minate good works. In morals, as in religion, 
there are not wanting inftances of refined fen- 
timentalifts, who are contented with talking of 
virtues which they never pra&ife, who pay in 
words what they owe in adtions ; or perhaps, 
what is fully as dangerous, who open their 
minds to imprcffions which never have any ef- 
fe£t upon their conduEl^ but are confidcred as 
fomething foreign to and diftindt from it. This 
feparation of confeience from feeling is a de- 
pravity of the mod pernicious fort ; it eludes the 
ftrongeft obligation to re&itude, it blunts the 
ftrongeft incitement to virtue ; when the ties of 
the firft bind the fentiment and not the will, 
and the rewards of the latter crown not the heart 
but the imagination. 

That creation of refined and fubtile feeling, 
reared by the authors of the works to which I 
allude, has an ill effed, not only on our ideas 
of virtue, but alfo on our eftimate of happinefs. 
That fickly fort of refinement creates imaginary 
evils and diftrefles, and imaginary bleflings and 
enjoyments, which embitter the common dis- 
appointments, and depreciate the common at- 

M 4 tainments, 
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tainmentt, of life. This affeds the temper doubly, 
both with refpe& to ourfelves and others : with 
refpeft to ourfelves, from what we think ought 
to be our lot ; with regard to others, from what 
we think ought to be their fentiments. It in- 
fpires a certain ehildifh pride of our own fupe- 
rior delicacy, and an unfortunate contempt of 
the plain worth, the ordinary but ufeful occu- 
pations and ideas of thofe around us. 

The reproach which has been fometimes 
made to Novels, of exhibiting " fuch faultlefe 
€C monfters as the world ne'er faw," may be 
juft on the fcore of entertainment to their readers, 
to whom the delineation of uniform virtue, ex- 
cept when it is called into ftriking fituations, 
will no doubt be infipid. But in point of moral 
tendency, the opppfite charafler is much more 
reprehenfible ; I mean that chara&er of mingled 
virtue and vice which is to be found in fome of 
the beft of our Novels. Inftances will readily 
occur to every reader, where the hero of the 
performance has violated, in one page, the mod 
facred laws of fociety, to whom, by the mere 
turning of the leaf, we are to be reconciled, 
whom we are to be made to love and admire, 
for the beauty of fome humane, or the brilliancy 
of fome heroic aftion. It is dangerous thus to 
bring us into the fociety of Vice, though intro- 
duced or accompanied by Virtue. In the appli- 
cation to ourfdves, in which the moral tendency 

of 
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of all imaginary characters muft be fuppofed to 
confift, this nouriihes and fupports a very com* 
mon kind of felf-deception, by which men are 
apt to balance their faults by the confideration 
of their good qualities ; an account which, bo- 
fides the fallacy of its principle, can fcarcely 
fail to be erroneous, from our natural propenfity 
to ftate our faults at their loweft, and our good 
qualities at their higheft rate. 

I have purpofely pointed my obfervations, 
not to that common herd of Novels (the wretched 
offspring of circulating libraries) which are de*- 
fpifed for their infignificance, or profcribed for 
their immorality; but to the errors, as they 
appear to me, of thofe admired ones which are 
frequently put into the hands of youth, for imi- 
tation as well as amufement. Of youth it is 
eflential to preferve the imagination found as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to forget, 
amidft the intricacies of Sentiment, or the 
dreams of Senfibility, the truths of Reafon, or 
the laws of Principle. 
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N° 21. SATURDAY, June 25, 1785* 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, London^ 1785. 

j propose by this letter, to give you the hiftory 
^ of a few particulars in a life of too little con- 
fequence to be worthy the attention of the pub- 
lic, were it not that it may poffibly afford fome 
ufeful materials for inftru&ion. 

My father was the defcendant of an ancient 

family in the county of — « in Scotland, 

poffeffed only of a moderate fortune. His an- 
ceftors had uniformly lived in the country, ex- 
cept occafionally for a few months in the win- 
ter ; and he himfelf would probably have ob- 
fcrved the fame plan, had it not been for the 
following occurrence. 

The county where his eftate lay had long 
been divided into two parties, who had tried to 
get the political dire&ion of it. They came at 
length to be tired of the trouble and expence 
to which this conteft put them ; and a connec- 
tion which happened to be formed by the heads 
of both fides with the minifter at the time, was 
an additional inducement to drop it. 

In 
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In this fituation the election of a member of 
parliament happened to come on ; but as the 
chiefs of neither party, though their hoftilities 
had ceafed, inclined to pay the other the com- 
pliment of electing a perfon who was keenly 
attached to it, my father was fixed upon as a 
perfon who was generally beloved, ^nd difagree- 
*ble to nobody. 

Though becoming a member of parliament 
"was certainly a hazardous ftep, confidering the 
fmallnefs of my father's fortune ; yet his vanity 
could not refift the temptation. To parliament 
accordingly he wen?; where, after fome years 
attendance, as he attached himfelf clofely to the 
• minifter, was a fjire vote, and was not without 
fome talents for bufinefs, he arrived at the 
height of his wifhes, and obtained a confiderable 
poft for life. 

This change in his fituation made him form 
new plans and new views for his family. 

It was now refolved that the place of our re- 
fidence fhould be changed, and that for the future 
it fhould be fettled in London. Accordingly, 
he and his two daughters, of whom the writer 
of this letter is one (our mother had died fome 
time before), removed from Scotland, and took 
up their abode in the capita,!, 

I was fourteen years of age, and my fifter 
Harriet eleven, when this material change in 
pur fituation took, place,-— I fhajl not eafily 

forget 
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forget the giddy joy I felt when the plan 
*ras firft propofed ; nor the expectations with 
which my heart beat when the meafure was 
refolved on. 

Upon our arrival in town, my father's affec- 
tion for his daughters, not to fay his vanity, 
which led him to think that nothing was too 
high for them, made him fpare no expence to 
get us inftru&ed in every fafhionable accom- 
plifhment. No attention was negle£ted, to be- 
llow upon us every qualification which the beft 
mailers, and an introduction into the beft com- 
pany, could produce. 

Though my father's revenue was now con- 
siderable, yet the expence of having a fa- 
mily in London went far beyond his income. 
The diftrefies which this occafioned (as is 
commonly the cafe with fuch diftrefles) were 
felt long before they were endeavoured to be 
remedied; at laft, however, they became fo 
urgent, as to oblige my father to think of 
retrenching his expences, by returning for a 
while to the country. 

Thither accordingly we repaired. I will not 
trouble you with giving a companion of the 
different fenfations I felt when I firft left the 
country, with thofe which I entertained on my 
return. Suffice it to fay, that we were received 
with the utmoft refped and attention. My fa- 
ther's fituation, and his general popularity, were 

fufficicnt 
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fufficienjt to fecure this ; and our condu£t was 
certainly fuch as not to give offence. 

My father was now advanced in years. Not- 
withftanding the emoluments of his office, he 
found his fortune not increafmg, and he became 
anxious to have my fitter and me fettled in the 
world. No opportunity of this kind however 
occurred. The gentlemen of our part of the 
country, though they treated us with refpeS, 
never thought of us for wives. A London, a 
fafliionable, and fhowy education, they confi- 
dered as incompatible with their plans and views 
of life. They married girls like themfelves, 
whofe habits were like their own. 

After having fomewhat repaired the wafte of 
London by the oeconomy of the country, we re- 
turned once more to the metropolis. By the 
greateft accident in the world, my filter Har- 
riet happened to catch the fancy of a young 
nobleman of fafhion and addrefs. Dining one 
day with a group of his companions, he gave 

Harriet G for his toaft, — fwearing a great 

oath, — flie was the fineft girl in the world — 
u I have a great mind," faid he, " to marry 
* her." — He was as good as his word, and their 
marriage foon after followed. 

A marriage of this kind, made with levity, 
and entered upon without affedtion, had little 
chance to be a happy one. Harriet's hufband 
foon not only became indifferent, but was not 

even 
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even at pains to conceal his indifference, 
amusements lay in hunting, in drinking, 
cock-fighting, in gaming ; — all her accomplifb*! 
ments, her mufic, her knowledge in modern!" 
languages, her tafte in drefs, her (kill in paint- 1 
ing, &c he valued not, nor cared for. Thk 
negligence for a while funk deep into her heart; 
it threw her into melancholy, and I was ap* 
prehenfive of the confequences of it to her 
health. In time, however, her fpirits revived, 
and {he became as indifferent about her htif- 
band as he was about her. She even went 
the length of wifhing to {how him marks of 
her indifference. 

In this fituation they now are : more than 
indifferent, they hate one another*; and their 
only pleafure confifts, though they do it with 
the mod finiftied good-breeding, in giving mu- 
tual vexation. He never at home, {he always 
abroad ; — he extravagant in his pleafures, {he no 
lefs fo in hers ; — he in one gaming party, {he in 
another. 

You will naturally, Sir, wifti to know what 
is my fituation. I can affure you it is by no 
means agreeable. My father has been for fome 
time dead. He died without leaving a {hilling, 
his debts being fully equal to his eftate. In thefe 
circumftancesi it became a matter of neceflity, 
not of choice, that! {hould live with my fitter; 
but from what I have already faid, you mutt 

eafily 
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lily fee my refidence in her family cannot 
defirable. The bad terms in which my 
lifter and her Lord live, make me neither 
loved nor trufted by either. The hufband is 
jealous that I poflefs the confidence of his 
Lady, and know more than I fhould know; 
{he again thinks me a fpy upon her enjoy- 
ments, and is difpleafcd that I (hould difapprove 
of that diflipation to which (he has fo entirely 
devoted herfelf. 

A thoufand times have I wifhed to leave 
this houfe, where no profpedt of enjoyment 
for me now remains; but as often have I 
found every fuch fcheme impra&icable. My 
relations in the country have now forgotten 
me ; and even if they remembered me with 
more intereft than I am afraid they do, would 
not willingly receive into their family one 
whom they naturally think a fafhionable re- 
fidence in London muft have fo much fpoiled. 
I have frequently thought of hiring a fmall 
houfe, and living by myfelf, but I find I am 
unable to afford it. In this ftate I muft remain 

where I am, negleded by the Earl of , 

and not trufted by the Countefs. My fituation 
I have often thought worfe than that of their 
houfekeeper ; for while fhe receives their wages, 
(he has it in her power to leave them whenever 
flie has a mind. 

With 
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With what bitter refle&ions do I now recol* 
UCt the time when I firft left the country ! How 
different has been the fate of Lucy R from 

mine ! She was the early companion of my 
youth. She married, when (he was young, a 
gentleman without fortune, but poffefled of 
every good quality. Though the friends of both 
fides confidered the match as imprudent, they 
yielded to the inclination of the parties. It cer- 
tainly was not a marriage either of intereft or 
ambition ; but it was a marriage of choice, of 

affe&ion. Heaven has rewarded it. The 

Tery narrownefs of their circumftances, the 
mutual inconveniencies, the hardships they had 
to undergo, but endeared them the more to 
each other. Thefe were an additional incite* 
ment to the induftry of Lucy's hufband, and 
contributed to the profperous fituation at which 
be has now arrived. I received lately a letter 
from Lucy, giving me an account of her fitu- 
ation, which, though exprefled in the fimpleft 
terms, went to my heart. " How happy am 
u I," fays flie $ " the greateft part of my hap- 
" pinefs confifts in my having added to the 
" comfort of my dear Charles. It was but 
«' yefterday be told me, that but for me he 
a would have funk under the difficulties of life, 
* c but for me he would not have been able to 
* bear up againft them ; but with you," faid he, 

« It 
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1 " It is needlefs to add the remainder of his 
u affectionate addrefs." 

Such is the letter of Lucy R . I fhall 

toot troubte you with any remarks on the dif- 
ference of her fituation and mine. — The quiet 
ordinary path is the road to real and lading 
enjoyment ; and if parents wifli to make 
their children happy, they fhould educate them. 
for that ftation in which fortune has placed 
diem; they fhould know that, for one of 
my fex at lead, there is more chance of fe- 
licity in the private ftations of life, than in 
all the noife, and pomp, and fhow of a more 
exalted fituation* 

I am, &c. 

A- G. 
A 



VOt. I. K 
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22. 



fcj° 22. Saturday, July 2, 1785. 

Tj*VERY periodical writer, like every knight-*- 
-L ' errant of old, in affuming his office, is un- 
derftood to fwear fealty to the Ladies. I pre- 
fume, therefore, it is now fo much an acknow- 
ledged quality of the profeflion, that it is need- 
It fs for any individual to declare it. Above all 
others, the' Lounger would wifli to attract their 
notice and conciliate their favour. It is pof- 
fible to be bufy independent of the Ladies ; but 
he muft be a brute indeed who can be idle with- 
qnt 'em. 

I hope then, I may take credit for a parti- 
cular attention to their interefts, their employ- 
ments, and their amufements. I fhall confider 
no circumftance, however minute, as below my 
regard, which can any how affedt them ; and 
every thing in the female form will be intitled to 
the immediate notice of the Lounger. 

From a correfpondent who is well aware of 
this part of my plan, I have juft received intel- 
ligence, that a very little, but a very wonderful 
Lady, intends to do herfelf the pleafure of vifit- 
ing Edinburgh this feafon ; and I take the firft 
opportunity of announcing her intention to my 
3 readers* 
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•eaders. The Lady I mean is the " MerveiU 
* leufe Poupee parlante ;" the wonderful fpeak- 
ng figure, who has fo much furprifed and 
unufed the beft company, both on the conti- 
lent, where fhe was firft produced, and in Eng- 
land, where fhe has fpent the laft year of her 
ife. I had the honour of waiting on her firft at 
Bridjffelsj and then at London ; and fhall take the 
liberty, by way of ufhering her into Scotland, 
to relate fome particulars that pafled in the 
courfe of my laft vifit, during the Lady's refi- 
ience in the parifh of St. James. 

That part of the company which more parti- 
cularly attra&ed my notice, confifted of a gentle- 
man and his lady, accompanied by a thin tall 
elderly gentlewoman, who appeared to be a re- 
lation, on whofe arm the lady leaned as fhe came 
up flairs, and who carried a iinall white lap-dog, 
on whom her kinfwoman beftowed a great many 
careffes, but the hufband looked with rather lefs 
complacency. There were two very yoiuig 
ladies, attended by a lifter fomewhat older ; but 
who feemed to have put on the womanly garb 
rather from iize than age. Next them was 
placed an old gentleman, wrapped up in a warm 
furtout, with ihrivelled cheeks, a fallow com- 
plexion, a laced flioe on one foot, and " his 
w youthfuf hole a world too wide for his fhrunk 
u fhanks," who took great pains to accommo- 
date the eldeft of the fifters with a convenient 

» 2 ' feat, 
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feat, and had huftled himfelf on the end of the 
bench befide her. In his devoirs he was affifted 
by a lively-looking little man, feemingly not 
much younger, but much frefher than him, who 
very foon told us, in the only Englifh words 
he feemed mafter of, that he was a native of 
Gafcony, and had been but a few weeks in 
London. He was drefled in a full fuit of black, 
had his hair tied in a thin queue, and his curls 
much indebted to a large quantity of powder 
and pomatum. Seeing me the only ifol'e perfon 
near him, he made a fign for me to approach the 
place where the Poupce was to give audience ; 
and with a continuation of the fame friendly 
action of his hand, offered me a pinch of fnuff 
out of a very beautiful papier mach'e fnuff-box. 
I thanked him in French, and we were imme- 
diately on an intimate footing. " Et vous, 

" Monfieur," faid he, holding out the 

box to the gentleman with the flender legs. 
The old gentleman took the box, and ex- 
amined very curioufly fome figures that were 
painted on the lid. 

The mafter of the exhibition now made his 
appearance, and addrefTed the company (as 
nearly as I can recoiled, after hearing the fame 
piece of eloquence twice) in the following 
words : " Ladies and Gentlemen^ A^ de good- 
" nefs to regard dis -young Lady. She has had 
" de honneur to be feen by de Emperor of Ger- 
. . , " many, 
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u many, de King of Prufle, de King and Queen 
u of France, and Monfeigneur le Dauphin, 
€C when he was but tri monts old, at which 
a time fhe had de honneur of being exadHy of 
u de fame fize vid Monfeigneur. You fee her 
u attached to de plafond of de chamber only by 
u dis fmall chain, no bigger dan one filk trid, 
u and I hold myfelf here at long diftance from 
" her, fo dat it is impoflible der can be commu- 
* nication vid any perfon. You fee dat trom- 
w pette which (he wears at her mout ; in dat if 
w yovt fpeak any queftion it pleafe you to put, 
H in ever fo low a vifper, Ma'moifelle will ave 
a de honneur of making anfwer." 

There was a fhort paufe, nobody feeming to 
chufe being the firft to addrefs her; till my 
Gafcon rofe, and making a bow, firft to the 
old gentleman, by way of apology, and then to 
the young lady who fat next him, handed her, 
who feemed not well to know whether to refufe 
going or not, up to the place, and, with another 
bow, prefented her to the figure, to whom her 
queftion was to be addrefTed. Having been a 
vilitor of the lady's before, I knew how to make 
the moft of my vilit ; and contrived to place 
myfelf in fiich a fituatipn as not only to hear the 
queftions that fhould be put aloud, but to make 
a pretty fhrewd guefs at thofe which the ques- 
tioner might not quite fo much incline fliould 
be audible to the company, as well as at the 

N 3 anfwerst 
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anfwers. The young lady blufhed, fmiled, and 
bit her fan ; but being re-aflured by her con- 
ductor, and the reft of the company, at laft 
put her mouth to the little trumpet that con- 
veys the queftion, and afked Mademoifelle in 
a half whifper, " How many lovers fhe had ?'' 

— " More than are good for me/' Mifs 

fmiled again, but looked as if fhe did not agree 
with hen 

The exhibitor made a fign to the French 
gentleman, who had handed back the young lady 
to her feat, to afk his queftion next. " Place 
fc aux Dames," faid he, pointing to the mar- 
ried lady I mentioned before; who, recom- 
mending her lap-dog, who was deeping on the 
bench by her, to the care of her relation, whom 
fhe now called Coufin Martha, advanced to the 
figure, and afked her, " If fhe was married ?" 
— n Djeu m'en garde, — Heaven forbid," an- 
fwered the Poupee.i-r* — The Lady looked at her 
hufband, and feemed as if fhe perfedly agreed 
with her. 

As the gentleman £Ot up to make way for his 
lady, he difcompofed the lap-dog ; for which his 
wife chid him, and fcolded Martha. " Does 
" Monfieur chufe to afk any thing ?" faid the 
fhewman to him. — " Not I," faid he furlily: 
♦ c Does your Doll never fpeak but when fhe is 

* c fpoken to ?" " Never, Sir ; fhe is too 

#- well tyred." He interpreted the queftion 

and 
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and his anfwer to the Frenchman. " Cell 
H dommage," faid he in return. u That's a 
" pity, the gentleman thinks," re-interpreted 
the exhibitor to the married man. " No, by 
" G — ,■ that it is not," replied the other. 
The fhewman interpreted again; — the Gafcon 
received it with one of thofe fignificant fhrugs 
with which the philofophers of his country re*; 
eoncile to themfelves and others every difpenfa- 
tion of Providence. 

A lady, whoih I had not obferved before, 
now came forward. She was in a much fuller 
drefs than any of the reft of the company, and 
had one of the fineft complexions in the world* 
She looked very narrowly at the Poupee's head- 
drefs, and the particular fit of her tucker. 
" What fort of paint do you ufe?" faid fhe, 
loud enough to be heard by us who were near 
her. — " Vous n'en avez pas befoin, — You have 
" no need on't," anfwered the figure ; the 
equivoque was a very polite one. " C'eft char- 
" mant !" faid the Frenchman, looking firft 
on the Poupee, and then on the lady ; the lady 
drew back, and feemed inclined to blufh — but 
could not. 

" Do you chufe, Sir ?" faid our exhibitor to 
me. I declined putting the lady to the trouble, 
having been convinced of her abilities at Bruf- 
fels. On this the old gentleman came forward. 
Like the laft cjueftioner, he examined Mademoi- 

n 4 felle ^ 
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feUe very clofely, putting on his fpe&acles to 
aflift his examination. " Pray, Mifs," faid he, 
with a fort of chuckle, <* do you garter above 
*' or below the knee?" The anfwer was fo 
low I could not hear it ; but the old gentleman 
hobbled back to his feat, apparently not quite 
fatisfied with his reception. The married lady 
now prefled her kinfwoman to put her queftion 
in turn : but flie would by no means confent to 
it, hinting, that fhe could not think of putting 
her mouth to a trumpet that had fo lately been 
polluted by the lips of a male. My friend the 
Gafcpn, on being told of her refufal, feemed to 
enjoy fome joke that had ftruck him, and, as 
they fometipies think alpud, was muttering to 
himfelf. I heard the words, " d'une certain 
<c age ;" but he flopped fliort, and faid aloud, 
that the Lady certainly thought it was morejelon 
Us regies for her to be afked queftions than to afk 
them. Mifs Martha purfgd up her lips, and faid 
fomething of impertinence and mixed compa- 
nies. It is almoft four, faid her kinfwoman ; 
and taking up the lap-dog, walked out of the 
room, leaning upon Mifs Martha, and telling 
her hufband to follow them. The Frenchman 
yras on his feet in an inftant ; and, {kipping 
over the benches, got down flairs in time 
enough to call her fervant, and to hand, firft 
her lap-dog, and then its miftrefs, into the car- 
riage that waited for them. He offered his 

hand 
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hand to Mifs Martha, who would not ac- 
cept of it. The hufband brufhed paft him 
with a look that did not feem to thank him 
for his attentions. Go home, laid the Lady 
to the footman, who looked to her for the 
order; and the coach drove from the door. 
The French gentleman turned to me, who 
was (landing behind in the entrance; " En 
u Angleterre le marriage eft une affaire fi 

* fombre, — In England marriage is fo gloomy 

* a bufinefs." — « — " Quelquefois, Somo- 

u times," faid I, fmiling. My Frenchman 

caught himfelf immediately. " Affur£- 

u ment, Monfieur n'eft pas marie." — I aflured 
him I was not married.—— — " II n'en pas Tair, 

« —You have not the look on't." This, in 

his opinion, was both a felicitation and a com- 
pliment ; and fo it had one of my belt bows 
at parting. 



r 
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W23. Saturday, July 9, 1785. 

** has been remarked, that in proportion as a 
* nation advances from barbarifm to civiliza- 
tion, the women rife into efteem, hold a more 
important ftation in fociety, and become more 
and more objects of attention. Upon a fair 
eftimate, we (hall probably find a higher degree 
of true refinement in the polifhed nations of 
modern Europe, than what prevailed even in the 
brighteft days of Greece and Rome. Accord- 
ingly, a lady at the court of Verfailles, or of 
London, is treated with a refpeft, attention, and 
obfervance, to which an Athenian beauty or a 
Roman matron was not accuftomed. 

One would naturally expeft to meet with the 
fame progrefs of refinement among writers who 
treat of the female character. We find, how- 
ever, that this is not the cafe ; and that women 
are often treated in books with the mod fove- 
reign contempt by the moft elegant writers. 
An Englifli author, diftinguifhed for the ele- 
gance and the politenefs of his manners, while 
he acknowledges the influence of the fair-fex, 
and inculcates the neceffity of gaining their 
good graces by every man who wifhes to ad- 
vance 
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vance in the road of ambition, at the fame 
time talks of women in general as beings of 
an inferior order. He does not fcruple to 
call them, " children of a larger growth" 
and to fay, that he never knew one woman 
capable of reafoning or of adting confequen- 
tially for four-and-twenty hours together. 

It is not my intention at prefent to enter the 
lifts with the Earl of Chejlerfield. I flatter my* 
ielf it is an unneceflary tafk, and that few of my 
readers require any other argument than their 
own feelings and obfervation, to be fatisfied of 
the injuftice of his Lordfhip's inve&ive againft 
the lovelieft part of the creation, " the laft, beft 
" work of Heaven." 

This injuftice of our fex towards the other 
often arifes from a want of duly confidering 
the different conditions of each. The law in 
fome inftances confiders women in a ftate of 
pupillage; and they frequently may be reck- 
oned fo in condud. They are neceflarily 
under the tutelage of circumftances and of 
fituation, governed by the decorum of fex, by 
the forms of the world. If we pi&ure to our- 
felves a woman diverted of that pliability of 
mind, firm in refolve, unfhaken in condud, 
unmoved by the delicacies of fituation, by the 
fafhions of the times, by the fear even of com- 
mon-place obloquy, or of flippant cenfure ; in 
the delineation of fuch a character, we imme- 
diately 
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diately change the idea of the fex, and, like the 
fon of Peleus difcovered amidft the daughters 
of Lycodcmesj we fee under the form of woman 
the virtues and qualities of a man. 

There is one particular in which we hear the 
fex daily blamed, and in which their condu& 
has afforded matter for much fevere cenfure ; I 
mean, a predile&ion they are fuppofed to bear 
to frivolous men, poffeffing no one valuable 
talent, no one quality fufficient to procure 
either refpe£t or efteem. In this, as in other 
things, I am inclined to believe, that it is not 
always in the freedom of choice, but in that 
vaflalage of fituation and circumftances which 
I mentioned, that their fociety is formed. But 
were- 1 even to admit that women are apt to 
prefer the fociety of men of Hght and fhowy 
parts to that of men of more cultivated minds ; 
I cannot, for my part, allow, that they merit 
all the obloquy that has been thrown upon them 
on that account. 

There is in the female chara£ter a fear of 
offending, a felf-diffidence, a delicate fenfe of 
propriety, which renders a woman unhappy 
when (he fays or does, or thinks fhe has faid 
or done, a thing not perfe&ly as it ought to 
have been. A quick perception, and a delicate 
fenfibility, render her feelingly alive to the 
opinions of thofe around her. Hence proceeds 
that modeft fhynefs, that bewitching fbftncfe, 

the 
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the moft attra&ive charm which Heaven his be- 
flowed on womankind. Afraid of an inferiority, 
a woman of fenfibility feels a certain degree of 
uneafinefs in the company of men of high ability 
and profound learning. Diffident of being able 
to converfe with fuch men on equal terms, fhe 
fancies fhe is contemned by them ; fhe feels a 
difagreeable reftraint in their prefence, from 
which fhe is glad to be relieved, and to find 
herfelf in a circle where, though fhe may meet 
with lefs genius, lefs knowledge, and lefs wit, 
fhe is more upon a footing with thofe around 
her, and lefs afraid of betraying any defeft in 
herfelf. 

Perhaps, too, men poflefled of uncommon 
talents and great genius, are apt to truft too 
much to .their intrinfic merit, and to defpife, as 
beneath their regard, thofe graces and accom- 
plifhments, the ible end of which is to render 
a man agreeable in fociety. As gold, without 
being highly polifhed, will always be valued, 
they feem to think they may reft fecure upon- 
their fterling merit, as fufficient to procure 
them the efteem and conlideration of mankind. 
How many men of genius and of knowledge 
could we name, whofe manners are difgufting, 
and to whom nothing could reconcile us but a" 
confeioufnefs of their fuperiority in the higher 
endowments of the mind ? A Locke or a New- 
ton may be very unpleafing companions, and 

may 
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may be deficient in every quality requifite to 
render a man agreeable in the common inter- 
courfe of life. But the fame quick and delicate 
perception which gives pain to a woman when 
fhe imagines flie herfelf has been guilty of any 
impropriety in behaviour or in manner, leads 
her to obferve with attention the manners of 
others, to be charmed with the eafe, the ele- 
gance, the politenefs of a well-bred man, and 
to be difgufted with the firft appearance of any 
thing harfh, vulgar, or illiberal. 

It may alfo be obferved* that there is fome- 
thing in the female mind which delights more 
in the beautiful than the fublime, more in the 
amiable than the iplendid, more in what engages 
and captivates, than in what awes with its 
grandeur or aftonifhes with its vaftnefs. A 
woman muft be mafculine to a certain degree 
before fhe can prefer Homer to Virgil^ Milton 
to Taffby and Shakefpeare to Metqftatio^ or the 
bolk ftrokes of Michael Angelo^ to the grace- 
ful touches of Guido. May not the fame foft- 
nefs and delicacy difpofe her to prefer thofe 
gentle manners and amiable qualities which 
adorn private and domeftic fcenes, to the more 
fplendid talents which fit a man to fhine in 
public life, in the ienate, or in the field, to 
thofe which qualify him to inftrudt and inform 
mankind by philofophical inquiry or deep in- 
veftigation ? , 

In 
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In this, as in every thing elfe,. we have rea- 
Ibn to admire the wifdom and benevolence of 
the Author of nature. It falls to the lot of a 
very fmall portion of the human race, to poffefa 
thofc talents which enable a man " to read bis 
u bifiory in a nation s eyes" Were the regard, 
the efteem, the confidence of the women, con- 
fined to fuch alone, the bulk of mankind would 
be deprived of the beft, the pureft fource of hap- 
pinefs which this world affords. What enjoy- 
ment can be compared with the felicity flowing 
from a union with a virtuous woman, who pours 
out her foul into the bofom of him (he loves, 
who rcpofes in him with unbounded confidence, 
and whofe great objett of ambition it is to foften 
every care, to alleviate every calamity ? What 
object can be more beautiful, or more engaging, 
than fuch a woman in the midft of her family, 
diffufing happinefs on all around her ? There, 
to ufe the words of the eloquent Roujfeau^ " Son 
" empire eft un empire de douceur, d'addreffe, 
" et de complaifance; fes ordrcs font des carefTes, 
44 fes menaces font des pleurs." 

Confidcrable ufe, however, might be made of 
the difference, in difpofition, in feeling, and in 
fituation, between the fexes, if, in their inter-* 
courfe with one another, thofe qualities which 
Vt moft eftimable in each were allowed their 
influence in a beneficial, not an extravagant de- 
gree. Were the men to derive from the fociety- 

of 
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of the women gentlenefs, complacence, fenfibi- 
lity ; were the women to borrow from that of 
the men fteadinefs* deliberation* and fortitude \ 
characters might be formed not lefs amiable than 
ufeful, not lefs engaging than enlightened. Wif«* 
dom would no longer be accufed of feverity, 
nor Sprightlinefs cenfured for levity. Virtue! 
would aflitme her moft winning as well as hex* 
moft refpe&able form; and many votaries would 
be fixed by her fmiles, whom her precepts had 
been unable to retain. 



M 



N° 24. Saturday, July 16, 1785* 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

t)u Ule adverfis genitus } fatoquiJtni/}r$. JuVEKAL. 

SIR, 

j am one of that clafs of men called Vcdctu- 
■*■ dinariansy people whofe ordinary ftate of 
health is ficknefs, and who are never well 
enough to live without the aid of a phyficufccu 
My father, who was a cadet of a family of qua^ 

lit*' 
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lity, died of old age at thirty-four. I was born 

in the feventh month, and pafled the firft thitee 

years of my life in a bafket lined with cotton, 

which was carefully placed by the fire-fide of 

my mother's bed-chamber, and catried with 

great caution round the room once a-day for the 

fake of exercife. In my fourth ye&r I was al~ 

lowed to breathe the frefh air in the arms of 

my nurfe ; and by the time I had reached my 

feventh, was able to walk round the parlour by 

the aid of a go-cart. But to record minutely the 

tranfa&ions of my infancy is hot to my prefent 

purpofe. Suffice it to fay, that by the care of the 

Excellent parent I have mentioned, and the power 

of medicine, I attained to the age of thirty-five ; 

and bating my afthma and a nervous atrophy, 

enjoyed, thank God, a very tolerable ftate of 

health. At this unlucky period, death deprived 

rtie of the beft of mothers, and left me a helplefs 

orphan with a fortune of L. 20,000. 

Among the gentlemen of the faculty, whom, 
from my unhappy conftitution, It was neceflary 
to keep in cenftant pay, there was one whofe 
attentions feemed to partake fo much of perfonal 
attachment, that I refolved to retain him in my 
houfe by a fixed fahry. Dr. D^diftpoll was a va- 
letudinary like myfelf ; and I had 
rienced from him that tender cond 
the diftrefled feel for eact other. 
very great ; and he had a l 
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of the quackery of his profeffion, that he openly 
derided all pretentions to myftery, and plainly- 
declared, that he regarded his brethren of the 
faculty as folemn impoftors. The long ftudies 
preparatory to this profeffion, and the extenfive 
learning fuppofed to be neceflary to attain a 
knowledge of its dodtrines, he treated with the 
utmoft ridicule. I have often heard him fay, 
that he would engage to communicate the whole 
fcience of medicine to any perfon of common 
intelle&s in a couple of hours. My friend 
Doddipoll held but one maxim in phyfic, which 
was, that all difeafes have their feat in the 
ftomach, and proceed either from too great a 
richnefs and vifcidity, or an extreme thinnefs of 
the gaftric juices. The former was to be cor-* 
refted by the ufe of attenuating food, the latter 
by that which is more nutritive. To the former 
clafs he referred my cafe ; as it was evident, he 
faid, from the thinnefs of my legs and the pale- 
nefs of my complexion, that the juices were too 
thick to circulate freely through the minute 
lymphatics, and thus the parts were deprived of 
their due nourifhment. His own cafe he decided 
to belong to the contrary clafs, as was apparent 
from the unwieldy fize of his legs and belly, and 
the fcurvy in his face. The thinnefs of the 
juices gave rife to a fuperabundant fecretion, 
which diftended all the veffels, occafioned too 
great a determination of blood to the head, and 

. fwelled 
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fwelled the whole body. His regimen and mine 
were therefore totally oppofite. To attenuate 
my juices, I was fed chiefly on fkim-milk, pa* 
nada, and vegetables ; while Doddipoll, to cor- 
rect the tenuity of his fluids, was reftridted to 
beef and pudding, turkey and chine, &c. a tan- 
kard of mild ale, and a bottle of old claret* 
You will forgive my ufe of medical terms, Mr- 
Lounger ; they are, ftri&ly fpeaking, my mother- 
tongue, and I cannot eafily exprefs myfelf with- 
out them. 

My family confided at this time, befides the 
Do&or and myfelf, of my man-fervant Peter, 
and my maid Betty, two honeft and faithful do- 
meftics ; and I may fay with great truth, there 
never was a better regulated or more orderly 
houfehold. It was Peter's province to rub me 
down in the morning with the flefh-brufh, to 
make my water-dock tea, to attend me at noon 
with the dumb-bells, and meafure out my hour 
of exercife, make up my electuaries, cook my 
iago and panada, boil my water-gruel and white- 
wine whey, air my flannel-fhirt, and put me to 
bed. Betty's fervices were chiefly dedicated to 
my worthy friend the Do£tor, who always gave 
her the commendation of an excellent and di£- 
creet young woman, and perfectly acquainted 
with all the duties of an handmaid. 

Such, Sir, was the courfe of my life, during 
thoie whioh may be termed my halcyons-days y 

o 2 when, 
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the ftrength of Hercules, began as if he had 
been currying a centaur, and actually diflefcated 
my fhoulder at the firft experiment. 

During a painful confinement to my chair, 
•which was the confequence of this unlucky ac- 
cident, it was not unnatural to have expe&ed 
that my wife, who was fo remarkable for the 
tender feelings, would have exercifed her utmoft 
affiduity in adminiftering confolation under a 
difafter, of which it was plain (he had been the 
caufe. But what, Sir, was the method fhe took 
to comfort me ! Why, by endeavouring to per- 
fuade me that there was nothing the matter with 
me. She had the cruelty to tell me, that I had 
no other difeafe than vapours, and undertook, 
with equal folly and prefumption, that fhe 
would completely cure me in the fpace of a 
month. A pragmatical coxcomb of a phyfician, 
who now fupplied the place of my late worthy 
friend, declared my wife's notion of my diforder 
to be altogether juft, and concurred with her in 
opinion as to the method of cure. Moderate 
exercife was ordered for bracing my nerves, and 
company and amufements were prefcribed for 
keeping up my fpirits. 

For thefe purpofes, the chariot was ordered to 
attend every morning immediately after break- 
fall ; and, for the benefit of air and exercife, I 
was rattled for four hours upon the ftones, 
through a tour of twenty vifits, and the com- 
plete 
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plete circuit of all the mercers and milliners 
(hops in town. My deareft contrived to have 
a feledt company of a few friends to dine 
with us every day, and a fmall whift-party 
in the evening, except on Monday, which was 
our private concert, and every fecond Thurt- 
day, when fhe had a route of fix tables. Once 
a^week I was conveyed to the play, and had 
the pleafure of feeing the Siddons, at the re- 
peated hazard of fuffocation : but here, I own, 
it alleviated my feelings to obferve the greateft 
part of the audience undergoing, without com* 
pulfion, apparently the fame agonies with my- 
felf. 

I always delighted, Sir, in tranquillity. Judge, 
therefore, of my mortification, in now finding 
that my life was deftined to be one continued 
fcene of tumult and turmoil. We are informed, 
that in the days of witchcraft, when it was the 
misfortune of any old woman to incur that im- 
putation, it was cuftomary with her accufers to 
prevent her intercourfe with the devil, which 
was fuppofed to be chiefly during fleep, by keep- 
ing her continually awake. My wife, Sir, feems 
to hold fome opinions very analogous to that 
now mentioned. Apprehending a ftatc of quiet 
to be of the worft confequences to my diforder, 
it is her conftant ftudy to guard againft and pre- 
vent it by every poflible means. As, with all 
her induftry to find employment for the day r 

04 there 
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there muft be fome few moments unoccupied, 
ftie has provided feveral domeftic companions of 
fuch of the animal tribe as are moft averfe to 
reft and filence. We have three dogs, who wage 
eternal warfare with as many cats. A parrot is 
fufpended in the ftair-cafe, a magpie in the anti- 
chamber, and fix Canary birds in the parlour. 
A ruonkey, I am informed, has been commif- 
iioncd, and is actually upon the road : but this 
additional curfe I believe I fhall efFe&ually pre- 
vent, having taken roeafures to have him way* 
Jaid and aflaflinated. 

But thefe are the leaft of my grievances. I 
jnuft now inform you of fomewhat more ferious. 
J haye of late but too good reafon to believe, 
that my loving fpoufe has actually formed a plot 
againft my life. Exercife, Sir, and change of 
air, Iv.ve been the pretence for frequent expe- 
ditions to the country, with one or two friends, 
which ftie calk parties of pleafure, but which 
I have generally found to end in fome curfed 
difafter, which has gone near to be my death. 
I have been twice caught in a thunder-ftorm on 
horfeback, thrice in a hurricane upon the water, 
four times broke down in a carriage, and the laft 
time compelled to ride teij miles in the night 
air upon a hard-trotting coach-horfe. I under- 
ftand it is now refolved, by the advice of the 
family-phyfician above-mentioned, to fet out in 
4 few days hence upon a tour through the north 

of 
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of England, and in our way to make trial of the 
mineral waters of Buxton, Matlock, or Harrow- 
gate, What may be the iflue of this expedition, 
is hid in the womb of fate. The defign of it, 
however, is fufficiently apparent ; and I cannot 
help regarding it as intended for my coup de grace. 
If I furvive it, you may once again hear from 
me ; if not, you may perhaps beftow a tear oo 
(he memory of the ill-fated 

Jeremiah Dy-soon. 
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To the Ajjthor of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
#Tp hough I prefume, from your account of 
■* yourfelf, that you occafionally vifit the 
Theatre, and go there, like your friend Colonel 
Cauftic, to fee the Play as well as the Com* 
pany ; I do not obferve that you have yet fa- 
voured us with any remarks on the entertain* 
dents of the ftage. This I regard in a manner 
as part of your duty. Whatever has fo power* 
fill aa efie& in forming the manners as the 
Theatre, falls properly within the department 
pf one who wilhes to mark their progrefs 9 

Even 
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Even as a mere amufement, that which occupies 
fo great a fpace in the time of the idle, fhould 
attract the notice of the Lounger. The field, 
you know, Sir, is wide : for even in the beft 
of our Englifh pieces there is great room for 
improvement, and much to be found fault with. 
The Fair Penitent^ for example, which ftands 
high in the lift, is in many refpe&s imperfect, if 
not reprehenfible ; which cenfure that I may 
juftify (as alfo to take a fhare in the labour 
to which I exhort you), let me attempt to 
fliew wherein it is that the piece is chiefly de- 
fective. 

For this purpofe, we muft firft direct our at- 
tention to the characters ; which are by no 
means fuch as to fupport or promote the intereft 
of the fituation. The heroine herfelf is very 
far from being an amiable or unexceptionable 
lady. Her flight pretenfions to the title of 
Penitent have often been remarked ; and indeed 
the whole ftyle of her character, exclufive of 
the obje&ions that lie againft it in a moral view, 
is of that fierce, unbending, and unfeminine 
fort, which we cannot eafily pity in misfortune 
or forgive in error. For the weaknefs and the 
guilt of her love, fhc has not that apology which 
fome unfortunate females derive from the be- 
witching qualities of their feducers. The object 
of her paflion is a vain, a profligate, and un- 
diiguifed libertine, whofe treatment of her 'had 
*. 3 been 
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been fo utterly bafe and unmanly, as even to 
make her dread that the fecret of her favours 
might not be fafely lodged with him. The 
u finenefs of his form," is the only attractive 
quality we perceive about him; a motive to 
love which finks the Lady equally in our efti- 
mation of her virtue, and in our opinion of her 
underftanding. 

If fuch is the impreflion that Califta makes 
on her firft appearance, her conduct in the 
courfe of the piece by no means removes it* 
Her behaviour to Horatio, when he intimates 
his fufpicions of her guilty correfpondence, and 
holds up to her her own letter in fupport of the 
charge, is the very height of effrontery ; as in- 
deed the attempt which follows, to turn the 
fword of her injured hufband againft the bofom 
of his bed friend, becaufe he had dete&ed her 
falfehood, is a {broke of wickednefs (for it 
deferves no gentler name), which deprives her 
of all title to fympathy. We remain accordingly, 
till the beginning of the fifth ad, almoft indi£ 
ferent about her fate ; or perhaps we rather en- 
joy her difficulties and embarraflments. Then, 
indeed, after her fhame has been divulged ; when 
the objedfc of her guilty flame is now no more j 
when fhe is fet before us, forfaken of every 
friend, and without profpeft of peace but in the 
pave ; when now the ftormy paffions that had 
tfaflfpojrted her, having fubfided, are followed 

by 
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by fettled forrow ; and her haughty foul, bowed 
down by misfortunes, at length fubmits to own 
that fhe had done amifs, to intreat forgivenefs, 
and to be grateful for a little tendernefs : — in 
thefe circumftances our tears begin to take her 
part, as they would that of any objedt, however 
undeferving, reduced to fo wretched a fituation, 
and throwing herfelf entirely on our pity. The 
icene between her and Altamont, where fhe 
makes confeffion of her own demerit, and prays 
for a companion to him more deferving of his 
virtues, is interefting: and ftill more fo that 
which precedes it between her and Sciolto ; which 
is indeed by far the beft in the play. We fhould 
miftake however in attributing its effeft to our 
intereft in Califta : for the venerable good old 
man has by much the greateft ihare in it ; whofe 
affe&ion for his child, contending with his rigid 
fenfe of honour, forms a fpe&acle that draws 
at once our admiration and our love. Sciolto, 
indeed, is the mod interefting, as well as moil 
refpe&able perfon of the drama ; his fituation, 
his chara&er, and his feelings, equally infpire 
our reverence for his virtue, and our pity for his 
misfortunes. 

If the chara&er of Califta offend us by its 
fiercenefs, that of Altamont difgufts us by its 
infignificance. Of him we know little more 
than this, which is far from being enough, that 
he is an ardent admirer of -Califta. - We are 

told 
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told indeed by the other perfons of the piece, that 
he is u an excellent young man? and inherits all 
his father's virtues. But thefe encomiums by 
his friends make him no favourite with the fpec- 
tator, who knows nothing of his father, and is 
attached only by what he himfelf fees, and ob~ 
ferves, and finds reafon for ; not by what he 
hears related, or is defired to believe. Now, ^£ 
what of Altamont is prefented, is boyifh, (illy, 
and extravagant; we neither fympathife with, 
his joy for the acquifition, nor in his defpair for 
the lofs of a miftrefs who receives his adoration, 
with fuch indifference, and yields him her hand 
with fuch unwillingnefs. We feel the meannefs 
as well as indelicacy of his fltuation, and are 
tempted to defpife him for accepting a bride on 
fuch mortifying conditions. 

When love, as in the cafe of Altamont, \% 
the only prominent part of a chara&er, its objedt 
ihould be rendered worthy of its ardour. Nei- 
ther for Altamont's afFe&ion for Califta, nor 
Califta's for Lothario, has the Poet furnifhed 
fuch an apology. " The firft is mean, though it 
may be honeft ; the laft is nearly as contempt* 
ible, and much lefs pure : here it is filly, there 
it is criminal 

Horatio % character is of a better ftamp : but 
he is not a principal in the a&ion. At the fame 
time, the behaviour of this " far-fatrid friend- 
" of noble Altamont? is not in every inftance 
juft what we expe& of him ; efpecially in the 
.;,■■■"■ firft 
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firft meeting between him and that unfortunate 
youth, after the full difcovery of Califta's guilt : 
on which occafion, inftead of confidering the 
bitter difappointment his young friend had met 
with, and preventing him by an unfolicited for- 
givenefs, which is what we look for from the 
<fcdm and generous temper of Horatio, he abufes 
^and reviles him with all the fharpnefs of an 
enemy, and can hardly be won to forget his 
dffence. 

There is one other perfon of the Drama, 
whom we had almoft forgot to take notice of ; 
a lady too ; Lavinia y the fpoufe of Horatio ; a 
▼cry deferring perfon doubtlefs, as well as her 
brother Altamont, but withal extremely infipid ; 
and fo much the lefs allowed for, that (he is quite 
unneceflary ; her prefence ferving only to intro- 
duce two dull fcenes of .conjugal endearment 
between her and her hufband. 

The conduft of the piece, though by no 
means fo exceptionable as the manners, is not 
without a fault. We may obferve of many 
Englifli plays, and fome of thefe among the beft 
in thd language, Mr. Home's Douglas , for ex- 
ample, that they are languid towards the con- 
dufion ; owing to the inability of the Poet to 
fufpeild the unravelling of his ftory ; or, as the 
Poet will tell us, owing to the arbitrary rule 
which prefcribes, that a Tragedy (hall not con- 
fift of fewer adts than five ; to comply with which,' 
he is Obliged either to continue the ftory beyond 

its 
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its natural and proper term, or elfe to fwell the 
piece with artificial fcenes, that contribute little 
to heighten our intereft, or to advance the ac- 
tion. The embarraflment of this rule has been 
felt by the author of the Fair Penitent. After 
the death of Lothario, which happens as early 
as the beginning of the fourth aft, he is evi- 
dently at a lofs to fill up the remainder of the 
play, and not a little puzzled how to keep the 
Heroine alive till the end of it. This was in-, 
deed no ftnall difficulty ; as it is not eafy ta 
imagine what fhould reftrain fo proud and vio- 
lent a perfonage one moment from efcaping de- 
fpair and infamy, and fctting herfelf at liberty, 
after " the broad fhame" of her difcovery with 
Lothario. Mr. Rowe feems by no means fuc- 
cefsful in the attempt. Soon after Lothario'a 
fall, we are informed that a tumult has arifea 
in confequence of it among the partifans of 
that young nobleman, and that Sciolto's palace 
is attacked. The % old man goes forth to repel 
their violence : the event we are never told of; 
but we mud fuppofe it favourable, as he aftfew 
wards appears in fafety. Horatio is in like 
manner aflaulted in the ftreets : but this fcuffle 
produces not, more than the former, any con-: 
fequence whatever; if it be not, that Laviniar 
comes forward to diftrefs us with her alarms 
about the fafety of her Lord. We are next 
prefented with the long fuperfluous fcene of re- 
conciliation, 
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conciliation between him and Altamont. Fol-* 
lows, in the beginning of the fifth aft, the fpec-» 
tacle of Lothario's dead body, with the mufic, 
the book, the bones, and the black hangings ; 
by what means fo furnifhed out, or for what 
fervice intended* it is not eafy to difcover. And 
in the end, Sciolto, who had given orders td 
have his gates well guarded^ and had fummoned 
his friends to attend him In his palace, having, 
agpinft all probability, ftolen out alone and un- 
attended, on fome fcrrahd unknown to any body, 
receives his death by means which we have not 
ieen prepared, and in a manner which we do not 
underftand. It is this circumftance that deter- 
mines Califta's refolution: for though there 
had before this been much talking about death, 
and a great deal of preparation for it, ftill fhe 
had unaccountably delayed the execution of a 
purpofe, which (he had from the beginning 
prepared Us to expedl whenever her guilt fhould 
be difcovered ; and which the defperate and 
horrid circumftances attending the difcovery 
fhdtild have confirmed and accelerated. Thus, 
in the middle of the fourth afit, a new fpring of 
movement is brought into play ; and the a&ion 
is afterwards forced on, not by the paffions of the 
principal perfonages, which had till then ad- 
vanced it, and which alone ought to do that 
duty, but by the party- zeal of (we know not 
who) Lothario's friends: a power which we 

may 
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jttuy fuppofe, if we pleafe, but which we feel 
Oiirfelves under txo manner of neceflity to fup- 
.ptofe. Farther, the death of Sciolto is not well 
ittterwoven with that frefh thread, detached 
from the texture of the piece as it is, but figures 
26 a mere accident ; infomuch that we are al- 
moft equally furprifed on being told of it, as if 
we were to hear that he had dropped down in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

With all this, the play has beauties that muft 
be relHhed by every reader of tafte. It is par- 
ticularly eminent for elegance and richnefs of 
expreflion throughout The defcriptions (with 
which it abounds) are equal to any in the lan- 
guage. And the fubordinate degrees of all the 
paffions, efpecially the amiable, are touched for 
the moft part both with fpirit and with delicacy. 
The high pathetic, however, is not any where 
to be met with in it (if we except one ftroke* 
in the fcene already taken notice of between Ca- 
lifta and her father). We muft particularly 
remark the want of genuine pathos in Califta's 
noted foliloquy at the beginning of the fifth ad, 
where that lady is by far too much miftrefs of 
herfelf, and difcourfes in a ftyle very foreign to 
her circumftances : inftead of being loft in the 
thoughts of her fituation, fhe remarks on the 
fcene, as a fpe&ator might, that here is ample 
room for meditation. She tries the book, and 
defcants upon the vanity of its precepts : {he 
liftens to the mufic, and approves the ftyle df 

vol. 1. P- it: 
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it: ihe expatiates on the pageantry of the 
deaths head and bones ; while the corfe of the 
loved youth who had wrought all her troubles 
i& noticed in fewer words than are beftowed on 
any of the other topics ; and thefe words only 
-an exclamation at the ghaftlinefs of its appear- 
ance. This compofure and unconcern are by no 
-means what we look for from the ardent fpirit 
of Califta, fitting at midnight by the dead body 
of her " dear betrayer." She had loved Lo- 
thario with paffion ; and her fondnefs for him 
had confefledly a little while ago full pofleflion 
pf her breaft.— Only a few hours have paffed 
fince he was flaughtered in her prefence. His 
faults are now expiated in his blood. — She is a 
woman, not a Cato ; and (he had hitherto been 
reprefented as of a violent temper, rather than 
firm : fo that we now indulge in the full hope 
to hear the genuine voice of grief and defpair, 
uttering not a fingle word but what immediately 
relates to her fituation, and is fuggefted by it. 
It is not enough that fhe tell us, the mind may 
here burft with thinking, and that fhe is full 
of anguifh which no difcipline can cure ; nor 
that fhe feed the phrenzy of her foul with fo- 
lemn founds, and invoke the infernal gods to 
match the horror around her. A thouiand fuch 
fanciful exclamations exprefs not truly any 
diftrefs. They are not the language of anguifh, 
which dwells, like every other ftrong feeling, 
fteadily on its objed, and is .occupied with that 

.alone, 
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alone, and not with talking of itfelf. It is the 
very griefs of Califta, the fources of pain opened 
afrefh by the fight of Lothario, as he there lies, 
— compaflion for his fate, — revived affe&ion for 
his perfon, — the prefent fcene compared with 
their ftolen interview of love, — the defolation 
flie has fpread around her, — her defpair of relief ; 
— thefe are the fubjefts we expedt to fee purfu- 
ing one another in her thoughts : and till thefe 
appear, fay Califta what fhe may about her agOr 
nies, we are neither difpofed to believe nor to 
pity them. Yours, &c. 

THEATRICUS. 



To fliew that I take in good part the fug- 
geftion of my correfpondent at the beginning of 
his letter, I will add to % his obfervations on the 
Tragedy in queftion a few lines, to inform him 
that I was one of the audience who attended its 
reprefentation fome evenings ago, and received 
that very high entertainment which the perform- 
ance of Mrs. Siddons always affords. Amidft 
the defeats which Tbeatricus very juftly remarks 
in the chara&er of Califta^ there is, however, a 
variety of high and ftormy paffion, which gives 
fcope to the aftonifhing powers of this incompa- 
rable a&refs. Thefe fhe difplayed fo forcibly, 

p 2 that 
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that feme who had not inveftigated die chara&er 
fo clofely a» my correfpondent, thought u fhe 
tt o'erftepp'd the modefty of nature in the force 
a and whirlwind of her paffion." But let it be 
remembered, that Califta is a woman haughty 
and impetuous in the higheft degree, and that 
the defence of guilt is always loud in proportion 
as it is hollow. In this, indeed, lay the admi- 
rable art with which (he played die fcene with 
Horatio ; (he rofe in violence as the accufation 
was preffed upon her, and met his reproof and 
admonition with the fiercenefs of refentment and 
of pride, ftruggling with the anguifh of guilt 
and of fhame. Nor did fhe fail to give the 
Poet (as is ufual with her) fome merit not his 
own, by infufing into the latter part of the play 
that tendernefs of which fhe knows fo well how 
to unlock the fprings. In the laft interview 
with her father, particularly, and in her dying 
fpeech to Altamont, fhe conveyed this impref- 
fion fo ftrongly, that we quite forgot the blame 
which our juftice fhould have laid upon Califta, 
and our tears flowed for her misfortunes with all 
the intereft of companion, and all the confciouf- 
nefs of virtue. 

But the language of encomium is fo familiar 
to this Lady, that it were trite to continue it 
In recalling her performance, I tried a much 
more difficult tafk, to remember fome defc£L 
One trifling error I imagined I difcovered. In 

matting 
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marking the fentiments of contempt and info- 
lence, fhe fometimes ufed a voice, and aflumed 
a countenance, rather of too familiar a kind. 
When fhe uttered the following lines, 

" And blcfles her good ftars that (he is virtuous*— 

if Is this the famous friend of Altamont ?"— 

«« ___— a tale-bearing officious fellow"— 

u Who guiltlefs dies becaufe her fool ran mad ?"— 

And the evening before, in Lady Macbeth^ 



-" Was the Hope drunk 



u In which you drefs'd yourfelf ?" — 
u Letting I dare not wait upon 1 would, 
« f Like the old cat i'thc adage." 

Methought in her fpeaking of fuch paflages, 
there was a tone and look more allied to the 
Comic than the Tragic Mufe, and hardly digni- 
fied enough for the importance of the fituation, 
or the high feeling of the moment in which they 
were prpnounced. It was an obfervation of 
fomc of the great French a&ors upon Garrick^ 
that he fpoke admirably well the language of 
paffion, but not quite as a hero would fpeak it. 
Though one might trace fomethihg of the co- 
Jlume of Paris in this remark, yet undoubtedly 
there is a form which paffion puts on, different 
in different fituations. Perhaps, too, there is a 
certain deception in our ideas of what the ftation 
or character of the perfon fhould imprefs upon 
« P 3 his 

i* 
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his feelings, which the very truth and genuine 
colour of nature may fometimes offend. We 
m have all our prejudices, like Partridge^ though 
they may not be altogether fo fimple. It is very 
feldom, however, that we have any room for a 
complaint of this fort. It is only in a Garrick 
or a Siddons that nature preffes fo clofe on us, 
that fhe " galls our kibe." 



N° 26. Saturday, July 30, 1785. 



1 



have obferved, that^the authors of former 
periodical publications have commonly given 
fome account of their life and fituation in the 
world. Hitherto, " for certain good caufes 
" and confiderations," I have been very fparing 
in thefe particulars. Stepping the other day 
into a box in the Playhoufe, I was very much 
entertained with overhearing part of a converfa- 
tion between two young ladies, I found they 
had been talking about the Lounger ; and at the 
time I chanced to come in, they were difputing 
whether the author was 4 married or an unmar- 
ried man. a I don't truft much," fai4 on? $f 
#ie young ladies, " to his pwn hint inaltfe 
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44 paper; authors I know take liberties that 
44 way : but he certainly muft be a bachelor ; 
44 for had he been married, he would before now 
44 have told us fomething about his wife an<J 
44 children/ 1 — " No," fays the father, u he has 
44 certainly a wife, and children too, I believe, 
44 otherwife he could not have defcribed do- 
44 meftic fituations fo well as he does ; he could 
44 not" — Here (he mentioned fome of my pa- 
pers in a ftyle which it would not be proper for 
me to repeat. The two ladies at laft agreed to 
refer their difpute to an elderly lady, Mrs. B. 
who fat 'by them, " My de*r," faid Mrs. B. 
addrefling herfelf to the young lady next her, 
44 if he is not married, he certainly ought to 
44 be." 

I am forry that for the prefent I muft leave 
this matter in the fame uncertainty in which 
Mrs. B. has left it ; poffibly at fome other time 
I may clear up the point, and amufe my readers 
with fome other incidents in my life. 

Meanwhile it is to my prefent purpofe to 
obferve, that, whether a married man or a ba- 
chelor, there is nothing in either of thefe fitu- 
ations which can incapacitate me from carrying 
on my prefent undertaking. In the courfe of 
my obfervations, I have had occafion to re- 
mark, that there are Loungers in all fituations ; 
fome with a wife and family at home, and 
others who, when they, leave their houfe, may 

P 4 put 
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put the key in their pocket, all their friends and 
acquaintance being without doors. 

I remember a (lory of two gentlemen who 
were very fond of the game of backgammon ; 
and being both excellent players, and nearly a 
match for each other, feldom met but they fell 
to it with great keennefs. One evening they 
encountered at a coffee-houfe, and continued 
playing during the whole courfc of the night. 
The faunterers in the coffee-room, who were 
numerous when they firft began, had all dropped 
off. One man only continued to fit by them, 
and had his eye fixed the whole time with a 
fleady look on the backgammon table. A nice 
point in the game having occurred, and the 
players being unable to fettle it, were likely to 
get into fome heat. It was agreed to refer the 
difpute to the gentleman looker-on. The ap- 
peal, therefore, being made to him, he told 
them he could not determine it, fpr he knew 

nothing at all about the game.! w What, fit 

" here all night, and know nothing of the 
* c game ?" " Yes ; I have a wife at home." 

Though from this ftory, and from a variety 
of obfervations of my own, I have no doubt 
that there are many Loungers among the mar- 
ried men, which may be accounted for from ^ 
variety of reafons ; yet, as far as I can difcover, 
the number of Loungers among the bachtton 
greatly exceeds thole among th* odtar ddfc 
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Whoever walks the ftreets of this populous city, 
will fee a number of bachelor Loungers prowling 
wherever he goes. 

At the very moment in which I write this, I 
fee parting by the window of the little parloyr 
where I fit, Captain N. a Lounger of this de- 
nomination. Thirty years ago, I am told, the 
Captain was one of the gayeft and moft fafhion- 
able men in town. He entered early into the 
army ; but an indolent difpofition, and a little 
parliamentary intereft, which he had by acci- 
dent acquired, induced him to give up all pro- 
fpe&s of rifing in his profeflion, and content 
himfelf with the office of deputy-governor of a 
garrifon, with a tolerable, though not large ap- 
pointment. 

The Captain's garrifon not requiring his ref5- 
dence, he fixed his habitation in this city, where 
he has fmce continued. He was then about 
thirty-five years of age, with a good appearance, 
good temper, good fpirits, attentive to his drefs, 
and circumfpedt in his conduit. The Captain 
fang a good fong ; and, when occafion required 
it, could fwallow a fufficient quantity of liquor. 
He had fenfe enough never to fay any thing that 
was foolifh, and underftanding enough to make 
himfelf pafs for having more underftanding than 
he had. He took care never to ofiend ; and, 
while he was always pleafed with holding a fe- 
place in any company he was in, he never 

eated envy or difquiet by aiming at the firft. 

The 
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The Captain was no, party-man, having made 
an obfervation, that there were as good dinners 
among the Whigs as among the Tories. 

With thefe qualifications, about thirty years 
ago, Captain N. was a welcome gueft at every 
table in town. He filled up a place with a moft 
becoming propriety ; and while he never dimi- 
nifhed the pleafure of any company, he moft 
commonly added to its enjoyment. His morn- 
ings were fpent in paying vifits : and though he 
might now and then difturb the family-oeconomy 
of a Mrs. Cartful*, and interrupt her inftru&ions 
to her daughters ; yet there were fo many per- 
sons as idle as himfelf, that he could eafily con- 
trive fo to beftow his vifits as to have them re- 
ceived with a welcome face. Thefe vifits were 
fhre to produce fome future dinners, and thefe 
future dinners ended in as many fuppers. 

Thirty years have made a great change in 
poor N.'s fituation. He is no longer the gay- 
looking fafhionable man he was ; his legs are 
flirivelled ; his Face bears upon it the marks of 
bumpers ; his voice is broken, and the whole man 
has the appearance of a fuperannuated beau. 

The tables where he ufed to dine and to fup 
are no longer open to receive him. Death has 
removed fome of his friends, change! of refidence 
others ; in fome places his chair is occupied by 
younger men, and in others it ie occupied by no- 

• Vide N* 8. , 

body 
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body at all. Poor N. dares no longer offer his 
hand to conduct a young lady through the crowd 
in an aflembly-room, left the lady ihould fhow a 
defire to be conducted by fome younger beau. 
He is no longer invited to dine with my Lady 
Rumpus, that he may attend her to the threatre, 
my Lady having befpoke fome other attendant ; 
and he is no longer Croupier at Lord E.'s, his 
place there being filled up by Tom Toaftwell. 

In this fituation, the Captain is frequently 
obliged to go home and dine by himfelf on a cold 
chicken ; or he is forced to ipend his evenings 
in the coffee-houfe, amidft the hubbub of waiters, 
and the hum of coffee-houfe politicians, over a 
bit of toafted cheefe and a can of punch, becaufe 
he is afraid of the folitarinefs and want of ftir in 
his own home. 

At a dancing-fchool ball, where I happened 
to be not long ago, I was ftruck with the foli- 
tary figure of Captain N. looking demure, and 
ftuck up in a corner. It attra&ed my attention 
the more, from the circumftance of obferving, 
not far from him, my friend Mr. H. This gen- 
tleman is a Lounger, like Mr.N. and with fewer 
abilities to fupport the chara&er. He pofTefles, 
however, a good plain underftanding, which 
nobody can defpife, and nobody envies, and 
obtains the good-will and regard of all his 
companions and acquaintance, by an honeft 
opennefs of difpofition, and a focial warmth of 
heart. He married early in life a lady agreeable 

in 
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in her perfon, though not a beauty ; poflefled 
of good underftanding, though not a wit j and 
endowed with very amiable difpofitions. By 
her he has a family of very fine children, for the 
purpofe of whofe education he now lives in 
town, and only vifits his paternal eftate now and 
then, to fuperintend its management, in which 
he is reckoned very fkilful. H — faunters like 
N — ; but he has that eafy good-humoured look, 
that refults from his being independent of the 
idlers around him ; from whom, if he Ihould 
tire of them, his houfe is open to receive him. 
His houfe is not fplendid, but he contrives to 
make it hofpitable ; and the happinefs of the 
family-fcene which his guefts now and then 
witnefs, gives him a certain rank, a certain 
refpe&ability in life, which neither the abilities 
nor the accommodating complacence of N — 
could ever procure him. At that fame ball I 
mentioned, it would have done one's heart good 
to have feen how Mr. HA eyes gliftened, when 
he faw two of his daughters make a moft elegant 
appearance in a cotillon, and heard every one 
around the place where he and Mrs. H. were 
feated, afking whofe pretty children thefe were. 
He led them out of the room himfelf, and was 
particularly careful that they fhould be pro- 
tected from the cold air in getting out. I went 
away at the fame time ; and we left poor N — in 
his corner, with the fame grave face as ever, feem- 
ingly weary of being there, but afraid to go home. 

After 
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After all, N.'s fate is a hard one ; for on the 
whole he has many good qualities, which might 
have been put to a very good account. What 
is worft, he is now fenfible of this himfelf. — I 
knew not whether to fmile or to cry, when, 
the other day, I heard him fay, he was now 
growing old: but one comfort he had, that 
die when he would, he would not leave one fad 
heart behind him on that account. — * I fhall 
u flip out of the world," faid he, " without 
** being miffed." 
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Maxima pars vatum, pater, et juvenes patrt digni, 
Declpimur fpecie refti. Hor. 



1 



N forming the minds and regulating the con- 
dud of men, nothing feems to be of greater 
importance than a proper fyftem of what may 
be termed domeftic morality ; the fcience of thofe 
relative duties, which do not apply only to par- 
ticular fituations, to large fortunes, to exalted 
rank, to extenfive influence, but which confti- 
tute that part and character in life which almoft 
every one is called to perform. 

Of 
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Of all above the lower ranks, of all who 
claim the ftation or the feelings of a gentleman* 
the knowledge of this fcience is either inculcated 
by family precept and example, or is endeavoured 
to be inftilled by reading. In the latter cafe, the 
works made ufe of for that purpofe are either 
purely dida&ic, which fpeak the language of au- 
thoritative wifdom ; hiftorical, which hold forth 
the example of paft events to the judgment ; of 
they are of that fort which are calculated to 
mould the heart and the manners through the 
medium of the imagination. Of this laft clafs, 
the principal axzjlorics or novels, and theatrical 
compofitions. On the fubje&s of Novels, I 
tiave in a former paper delivered a few general 
remarks, calculated to afcertain their moral 
tendency. In this, I propofe extending my con- 
fideration to Dramatic writing; and, as it is 
neareft to the Novel, at leaft to that fpecies 
which I principally confidered in the paper 
alluded to, I (hall begin with a fimilar examina- 
tion of Tragedy. 

• The engines which Tragedy profefles to ufe 
for moral inftru&ion, are xhzpajjions. The father 
of dramatic criticifm has told us, that Tragedy 
M purges the paffions by exciting them :" a pro- 
portion, which, from its fhort apotheginatical 
form, is fubjedt to confiderable obfcurity. A 
modern writer, in his defence of Tragedy as a 
moral exhibition, explains its meaning, by the 

analogy 
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analogy of the Spartan cuftom of making their 
Haves drunk, and (hewing them in that beaftly 
ftate to their children, in order to infpire a de- 
teftation for the vice of intemperance. But if 
this is to furnifh us with an illuftration of Ari- 
ftotle's afTertion, I am afraid it will not aid the 
caufe of Tragedy as a fchool of morals. It was 
from the previous contempt of the rank and 
manners of the drunkard, that the Spartan boy 
was to form his eftimate of drunkennefs. The 
vice of kjlave could hardly fail to difguft him* 
But had they fhewn him the vice itfelf, how 
loathfome and degrading foever in its own na- 
ture, in a perfon of fuperior refpedt and eftima- 
tion, what would have been the confequence ? 
The faireft anfwer may be drawn from the ex- 
perience of thofe countries where freemen get 
drunk, where fenators and leaders of armies are 
fometimes intoxicated. The youths who behold 
thefe examples the ofteneft are not the leaft liable 
to follow them. 1 am afraid it is even fo with 
Tragedy. Scenes prefenting paffions and vices, 
round which the Poet throws the veil of magna- 
nimity, which he decorates with the pomp of 
verfe, with the fplendor of eloquence, familiarife 
the mind to their appearance, and take from 
it that natural difguft which the crimes, pre- 
fented in their native form, would certainly ex- 
cite. Cruelty, revenge, and murder, are often 
the attributes of the hero ; for he muft always 
be the hero on whqm the principal ftrefs of the 

action 
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a&ion lies. What punifhment awaits, or what 
misfortunes attend his crimes, is little to the 
purpofe ; if the villain is the prominent figure of 
die piece, he will be the hero of the Tragedy, 
,as the robber, though he is about to be hanged, 
is the hero of the trial or the execution. But 
even of the nobler characters, does not the mor 
rality of fentiment often yield to the immorality 
of fituation? Treachery is often the fruit of 
wifdom and of refolution; murder, an exer- 
tion of valour; and fuicide, the refource of 
virtuous affli&ion. It will be remembered, 
that it is not fo much from what the hero 
fays, as from what he does, that an im- 
predion is drawn. The repentant lines which 
Cato fpeaks when he is dying are never re- 
garded. It is the dagger only we remember, 
that dagger by which he efcaped from chains, 
and purchafed immortality. 

But the leading paflion of modern Tragedy it 
one to which Ariftotle could fcarce have meant 
his rule to apply ; becaufe in ancient Tragedy 
it was almoft unknown. The paflion I allude to 
is Lave. The manners and fociety of modern 
times neceflarily led to this change in the Drama. 
For the obfervation which fome authors have 
made is perfe&ly juft, that the fentiments of the 
Stage will always be fuch as are flattering, ra- 
ther than correftive of national manners and 
national failings; fuperftition in Greece, gal- 
lantry in France, freedom and courage in Eng~ 
3 land. 
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land. In every popular exhibition this muft be 
the cafe. Even the facrednefs and authority of 
the Pulpit is not exempted from its influence. 
In polite chapels, preachers exhort to morality : 
in crowded churches of lefs fafhionable people, 
they enlarge on do&rinal fubjeds, on faith and 
fanftification. But the very exiftence of the 
Stage depends on that public opinion which 
it is not to reform but to conciliate : and 
Dr. Johnfon's expreflion is not the lefs true 
for its quaintnefsj 

" They that live to pleafe, muft pleafe to live.* 

To this neceflary conformity to the manners 
of the audience is owing the introduction of love 
into almoft all our dramatic compofitions ; and 
thofe, as might be expe&ed, are moft in favour 
with the young* where this paflion is allowed the 
moft extenfive influence, and the moft unlimited 
power* It was this which, when it was the fa- 
(hioft fo* genteel people to pay attention to Tra- 
gedies, drew fuch audiences to Lee's Tbeodojius^ 
and to Drydeti's Anthony and Cleopatra, where 
the length of the fpeeches, and the thinnefs of 
the incidents, would have been as ttfefome to 
them as a fermon, had it not been for a tender- 
nefe and an extravagance of that paflion, which 
every girl thought (he could feel, and believed 
ihe could underftand. The moral confequences 
of fuch a Drama it is unneceflary to queftion. 

vol. I* <^ Even 
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Even where this paflion is purified and refined 
to its utmoft degree, it may be fairly held, that 
every fpecies of compofition, whether narrative 
or dramatic, which places the only felicity of 
life in fuccefsful love, is unfavourable to the 
ftrength and purity of a young mind. It holds 
forth that (ingle objed to the ambition and pur- 
suit of both fexes, and thus tends to enfeeble 
And reprefs every other exertion. This in-* 
creafes a fource of weaknefs and corruption, 
which it is the bufinefs of a good inftrudor to 
corred and overcome, by fetting before the 
minds of his pupils other objeds, other attain- 
ments, of a nobler and lefs felfifh kind. But in 
that violence, in that tyranny of dominion, with 
which Love is inverted in many of our Tra-» 
gedies, it overbears every virtue and every duty. 
The obligations of juftice and of humanity fink 
before it. The king, the chief, the patriot, for- 
gets his people, his followers, and his country j 
while parents and children mention the deareft 
objeds of natural attachment only to lead them 
in the triumph of their love. • 

It is the bufinefs of Tragedy to exhibit the 
paffions,* that is, the weakneffes of men. An- 
cient Tragedy (hewed them in a fimple manner ; 
virtue and vice were ftrongly and diftindly 
marked, wifdom and weaknefs were eafily dif- 
criminated ; and though vice might be fome- 
times palliated, and weaknefs excufed, the fpec- 
i ■ ■■-• 3 •' tator 
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tator could always difcover the chara&er of 
each. But in the modern Drama there is an 
uncertain fort of outline, a blended colouring, 
by which the diftinftion of thefe objedts is fre- 
quently loft. The refinement of modern au- 
diences calls for fhades of chara&er more deli- 
cate than thofe which the Stage formerly exhi- 
bited ; the confequence is, that the bounds of 
right and wrong are often fo uncertainly marked 
as not to be eafily diftinguifhed j and if the 
powers of poetry, or the eloquence of fentiment, 
ftiould be on the fide of the latter, it will require 
a greater firmnefs of mind than youth or inex- 
perience is mafter of, to refift it. 

Reafon condemns every fort of weaknefs ; but 
paffion, enthufiafm, and fickly fenfibility, have 
Signified certain weaknefTes with the name of 
amiable; and the young, of whom fome are fuf- 
ceptible, and others aflfe& fufceptibility, think it 
often an honour to be fubjedt to their controls 
In Tragedy, or tragic writing, they often fin4 
fcch characters for their imitation. Such chat- 
j&fters, being various, complicated, and fluctu- 
ating, are the propereft for Tragedy. The poetp 
fe&ve not neglected to avail themfelves of that 
SJTOftaftance : their dramas are filled with fuch 
x&ajr^&ers, who ftiift the hue and colour of their 
fiends, according to the change of fituation or 
Jtfee variety of incident ; or fometimes, whofc 
fliinds, W the hands of the poet, produce that 

Q^ 2 change, 
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change, and create that variety. Wifdom and 
virtue, fimple, uniform, and unchanging, only 
fuperior artifts can draw, and fuperior fpe&ators 
enjoy; 

V 
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Continuation of the Remarks upon 
Tragedy. 

^pHE high heroic virtue we fee exemplified 
■* in Tragedy, warms the imagination and 
fwells the mind ; but being diftant from the or- 
dinary feelings and exertions of life, has, I fuf- 
pe&, but little influence upon the condu&. On 
the contrary, it may be fairly doubted, whether 
this play of the fancy, in the walks of virtue and 
"benevolence, does not leflen the exertion of thofe 
qualities in pra&ice and reality. " Indocilis pri- 
" vata loqui," faid Lucan, of Csefar: So in 
fome meafure, he who is deeply converfant in the 
tragic phrafe, in the fwelling language of com- 
panion, of generofity, and of love, finding no 
parallel in his common intercourse with man- 
kind, will not fo readily open his heart to the 

calls 
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calls on his feeling, which the vulgar diftreffes 
of his fellow-creature^ or the ordinary relations 
of life, may occafion. In ftage misfortunes, in 
fancied fufferings, the drapery of the figure hides 
its form ; and real diftrefs, coming in a homely 
and unornamented ftate, difgufts the eye which 
had poured its tears over the hero of tragic 
mifery, or the martyr of romantic woe. Real 
calamity offends with its coarfenefs, and there- 
fore is not produced on the fcene, which exhi- 
bits in its (lead the fantaftic griefs of a delicate 
and high-wrought fenfibility. Lillo, in his Fa- 
tal Difcovery^ prefented extreme poverty as the 
diftrefs of the fcene ; and the moral of his piece 
was to inculcate, that poverty was. not to be 
fhunned, nor wealth purfued, at the expence of 
honefty and virtue. A modern audience did not 
relifh a diftrefs fo real, but gave their tears to 
the widow of St. Valori y who was mad for the 
lofs of a hufband killed twenty years before. 
From the fame caufe, the Gamejler^ one of the 
beft and moft moral of our latter tragedies, 
though fucceflively reprefented by the greateft 
players, has never become popular. And even 
now the part of Mrs. Beverley (the firft charac- 
ter of the firft a£trefs in the world) is performed 
to indifferent houfes. 

The tragic poet is driving to diftrefs his hero 

that he may move his audience : it is not his 

bufinefs to equalize the affliction to the evil that 

0^3 occafiona 
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occafions it ; the effeft is what he is to exhibit, 
which he is to clothe in the flowing language of 
poetry, and the high colouring of imagination ; 
and if the caufe be not very difproportionate in- 
deed, the reader, or the fpedlator, will not find 
fault with it. Cajlalio, in the Orphan, (a play 
fo grofsly immoral, that it were unfair in me to 
quote it, except as illuftrative of this fingle ar- 
gument,) is mad with anguiih and with rage, 
becaufe his wifeV maid refufes him accefs to her 
apartment, according to the previous appoint- 
ment they had made ; and Orofmane, in Zayrc, 
remains " immobile, et fa langue glacee," be- 
caufe his bride begs him to defer their marriage 
for a day. Yet thefe were difappointments which 
the lover of Otway, and much more the hero of 
Voltaire, might furely have borne with greater 
fortitude. 

If we are to apply all this in example, it feems 
to have a tendency to weaken our mind to our 
own fufferings, without opening it to the fufFer- 
ings of others. The real evils which the dignity 
of the fcene hides from our view, are thofe which 
wc ought to pity in our neighbours ; the fan- 
taftic and imaginary diftrefles which it exhi- 
bits, are thofe we are apt to indulge in our- 
felves. Here then Tragedy adds to the lift of 
our calamities, without increafing the catalogue 
of our virtues. 

As Tragedy thus dignifies the diftrefles, fo k 
elevates the adions of its perfonages, their vir- 
tues 
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tues and their vices. But this removes virtue at a 
greater diftance from us, and brings vice nearer ; 
it exalts the firft to a point beyond our imitation, 
and ennobles the latter to a degree above our ab- 
horrence. Shakefpeare, who generally difcrimi- 
nates ftrongly the good and ill qualities of his 
characters, has yet exhibited a Macbeth, a tyrant 
and a murderer, whom we are difpofed rather to 
pity than to hate. " Modern Tragedy," fays a 
celebrated critic, " has become more a fchool of 
" virtue than the ancient, by being more the 
" theatre of paffion: an Othello, hurried by jea- 
€< loufy to murder his innocent wife ; a Jqffier^ 
" enfnared by refentment and want, to engage 
<c in a confpiracy, and then flung with remorfe 
<c and involved in ruin j a Siffredi, through the 
c< deceit which he employs for public-fpirited 
41 ends, bringing deftru&ion on all whom he 
" loved : thefe are the examples which Tragedy 
" now difplays, by means of which it inculcates 
" on men the proper government of their paf- 
" (ions." I am afraid, if we appeal to the feel- 
ings of the audience at the conclufion of any of 
thofe pieces, we fhall not find the effect to be 
what is here fuppofed. Othello we rather pity for 
his jealoufy, than hate as a murderer. With 
Jqffier and his affociates we are undoubtedly 
leagued againft the rulers of Venice ; and even 
the faith and tendernefs oiBelvldera hardly make 
US forgive her for betraying their fecret. The 

<^4 fentiments 
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fentiments of Siffrcdi> however wife and juft> 
are difregarded where they impeach the dignity 
and fupereminence of love. His deceit indeed 
is blamed, which is faid to be the moral of the 
piece ; but it is blamed becaufe it-hindered the 
union of Tattered and Sigifmunda, which, from 
the very beginning of the play, is the objedt in 
which the reader or fpedator is interefted. Re- 
verie the fituation, make it a contrivance to de- 
feat the claim of the tyrant's daughter, to give 
the throne to Tancred, and to place Sigifmunda 
there at his fide, the audience would admire Its 
ingenuity, and rejoice in its fuccefs. 

In the mixture of a plot, and amidft the va- 
riety of fituations, where weakneffes are flattered 
and paflions indulged, at the fame time that vir- 
tues are diljplayed and duties performed, one fet 
of readers will enjoy the pleafure of the firft, 
while thofe only who have lefs need to be in*- 
ftru&ed will feize the inftrudion of the latter. 
When Marcus dies for his country, the ladies 
in the fide-boxes only confider his death as re- 
moving the bar to the marriage of Lucia with 
his brother Fortius. 

In Tragedy as in Novel, which is fometimes a 
kind of tragedy, the author is obliged, in juftifi- 
cation of weak chara&ers, to elevate villanous 
ones, or to throw round their vices a bewitching 
addrefs and captivating manners. Lovelace is 
jnade a character which the greater number of 

girls 
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girls admire, in order to juftify the fedu&ion of 
Clariffa. Lothario, though very inferior, is fome- 
thing of the fame caft, to mitigate the crime of 
Calijla. The ftory would not be probable elfe ; 
-—granted : but in proportion to the art of the 
poet in rendering it probable, he heightens the 
immoral effed, of which I complain. 

As the incidents muft be formed, fo muft the 
fentiments be introduced, according to the cha- 
racter and condition of the perfon fpeaking them, 
not according to the laws of virtue, or the dic- 
tates of prudence. To give them this propriety, 
they muft often be apologies for vice and for 
fraud, or contain ridicule againft virtue and ho- 
nefty. It is not fufficient to anfwer, that if the 
perfon uttering them is punifhed in the courfe, 
or at the end of the play, the expiation is fuffi- 
ciently made ; if the fentiments at the time are 
flirewdly imagined, and forcibly exprefled, they 
will have a powerful effeft on the mind, and 
leave impreflions which the retribution oi poetical 
jujiicc will hardly be able to efface. 

On poetical juftice, indeed, I do not 
much ftrefs as fome authors have 
incline to be of the opinion of one of : 
deceflfors, that we are frequently more 
to a love of virtue, and a hatred of . 
virtue is unfortunate, and vice fu 
when each receives the recomj 
]3ut I impute more to finking ii 
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fentiments running through the tenor of a piece, 
than to the general impreffion of its denouement. 
Monf. (TAlembert fays, that in any fort of fpec- 
tacle which would leave the poet more at liberty 
than tragedies taken from hiftory, in the Opera, 
for example, the author would not eafily be par- 
doned, for allowing vice to go unpunifhed. u I 
" remember to have feen," continues he, " a 
" MS. opera of Atreus, where that monfter pe- 
44 rifhed by a thunderbolt, exclaiming* with a 
u favage fatisfadtion, 

€( Tonnezy Dietix imputffans • . 
u Frappex ; jefuis venge /" 

M This would have made one of the happieft 
" denouements that can well be imagined." As 
to theatrical effedfc, I am quite of his opinion; 
but as to the moral, I cannot agree with him. 
The line which he quotes, brilliant, forcible, and 
bold, would have remained with the audience, 
not to recal the punifhment of guilt, but to mark 
the pleafure of revenge. 

But it is not only from the vices or imperfec- 
tions of tragic chara&ers that we are to fear the 
danger of familiarifing the approach of evil, or 
encouraging the growth of error. Their very 
virtues, I fear, are often dangerous to form the 
principles, or draw the imitation of , their read- 
,ers. Theirs are not fo much the ufeful, the pro- 
ductive virtues (if I may be allowed the expref- 

fion) 
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(ion) of real life, as the (hining and fliowy qua* 
lities which attract the applaufe, or flatter the 
vanity of the unthinking. The extreme, the 
enthudafm even of a laudable propenfity, takes 
from its ufefulnefs to others, and degenerates 
into a blind and headlong indulgence in the pof- 
feflbr. In the greateft part of modern Trage- 
dies, fuch are the qualities of the perfons that 
are moft in favour with the public. In what 
relates to paffive excellence, prudence to avoid 
evils, or fortitude to bear them, are not the vir- 
tues of Tragedy, converfant as it is with misfor- 
tune ; it is proud to indulge in forrow, to pour 
its tears without the control of reafon, to die of 
difappointments which wifdom would have over- 
come. There is an sera in the life of moft young 
people, and thofe too the moft amiable, where all 
this is their creed of excellence, generofity, and 
heroifm, and that creed is drawn from Romance 
and Tragedy. 

In the remarks which in this and two former 
papers I have made on Novel and on Tragedy >, 
two of the moft popular of all kinds of writing, 
I have ventured, in the hardihood of a Moralift, 
rather beyond the ufual caution of a periodical 
paper that wifhes to conciliate the favour of the 
Public. By thofe whofe daily and favourite 
reading is crofled by my obfervations, I fhall be 
afked, if I mean to profcribe every Novel and 
every Tragedy, or of what kind of each I am 

difpofed 
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difpofed to allow the perufal, and to what claf$ 
of readers their perufal may be trufted. To fuch 
I would anfwer in general, that if I had' influ- 
ence enough to abridge the lift of both fpecies of 
reading, I believe neither morals nor tafte would 
fuffer by the reftri&ion. I have pointed out the 
chief dangers to which I conceive the perufal of 
many fuch works is liable. 

I am not, however, infenfible of the value, 
perhaps but too fenfible of the power, of thefe 
productions of fancy and of genius. Nor am 
I fo much a bigot to the opinions I have de- 
livered, as to deny that there are ufes, noble ufes, 
which fuch produ&ions may ferve, amidft the 
dangers to which they fometimes expofe their 
readers. The region of exalted virtue, of dig- 
nified fentiment, into which they tranfport us, 
may have a confiderable effed in changing the 
cold and unfeeling temperament of worldly 
minds; the indifferent and the felfifh maybe 
warmed and expanded by the fi&ion of diftrefs, 
and the eloquence of feeling. In the prefent 
age, and among certain ranks, indifference and 
felfifhnefs have become a fort of virtues, and 
fafhion has fometimes taught the young to pride 
themfelves on qualities fo unnatural to them. 
To combat thefe " Giants of the Rock," Ro- 
mance and Tragedy may be very ufefully 
employed; and that race mud have become 
wprthlefs and degenerate indeed, whom their 

terrors 
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terrors fhall fail to roufe, and their griefs 
to melt. 

Nor, as an amufement, can the elegance of 
that which is drawn from the perufal of a well* 
written Novel, or the reprefentation of a well- 
compofed Tragedy, be difputed. It certainly is 
as much a nobler, as it is a more harmlefs em- 
ployment of time, than its wafte in frivolous 
diflipation, or its abufe in the vigils of play* 
But there is a certain fort of mind common in 
youth, and that too of the mod amiable kind, 
tender, warm, and vifionary, to which the walks 
of fancy and enthufiafm, of romantic love, of 
exaggerated forrow, of trembling fenfibility, arc 
very unfafe. To readers of this complexion, 
the amufement which the works above men- 
tioned afford, fhould, I think, be fparingly al- 
lowed, and judicioufly chofen. In fuch bofoms, 
feeling or fufceptibility muft be often reprefled 
or dire&ed ; to encourage it by premature or 
unnatural means, is certainly hurtful. They 
refemble fome luxuriant foils which may be en- 
riched beyond a wholefome fertility, till weeds 
are their only produce ; weeds, the more to be 
regretted, as, in the language of a Novelift him- 
felf, " they grow in the foil from which virtue 
€i fhould have fprung." 
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*Tp H E advantages and ufe of Biography have 
A of late been fo often mentioned, and are 
now fo univerfally allowed, that it is needlefs for 
any modern author to fet them forth. That de- 
partment of writing, however, has been of late 
years fo much cultivated, that it has fared with 
■biography as with every other art ; it has loft 
much of its dignity in its commonnefs, and many 
lives have been prefented to the public, from 
which little inftru&ion or amufement could be 
drawn. Individuals have been traced in minute 
and ordinary a&ions, from which no confe- 
quences could arife, but to the private circle of 
their own families and friends, and in the detail 
of which we faw no paffion excited, no charac- 
ter developed, nothing that fhould diftinguifh 
£hem from thofe common occurrences, 

" Which dully took their courfe, and were forgotten." 

Yet there are few even of thofe comparatively 
infignificant lives, in which men of a ferious and 
thinking caft do not feel a certain degree of 
intereft. A penfive mind can trace, in feem- 
ingly trivial incidents and common fituations, 

fomething 
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fomething to feed refle&ion, and to fofter 
thought; as the folitary naturalift culls the 
trodden weeds, and difcovers in their form and 
texture the principles of vegetative nature. The 
motive, too, of the relater, often helps out the 
unimportance of his relation j and to the inge- 
nuous and fufceptible, there is a feeling not un- 
pleafant, in allowing for the partiality of grati- 
tude, and the tedioufnefs of him who recounts 
his obligations. The virtuous connections of 
life and of the heart it is always pleafing to 
trace, even though the objedfcs are neither new 
nor (hiking. Like thofe familiar paintings that 
(hew the infide of cottages, and the exercife of 
village duties, fuch narrations come home to 
the bofoms of the worthy, who feel the relation- 
ihip of Virtue, and acknowledge her family 
wherever it is found. And perhaps there is a 
calmer and more placid delight in viewing her 
amidft thefe unimportant offices, than when we 
look up to her, inverted in the pomp of greatnefs, 
and the pride of power. 

I have been led to thefe refle&ions by an ac- 
count, with which a correfpondent has furnifhed 
me, of fome particulars in the life of an indivi- 
dual, a native of this country, who died a few 
weeks ago in London. Mr. William Strahan^ 
Printer to his Majefty. His title to be recorded 
in a work of this fort, my correfpondent argues 
from a variety of confiderations unneeeflary to 

be 
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be repeated. One, which applies particularly 
to the public office of the Lounger, I will take 
the liberty to mention. He was the author of 
a paper in the Mirror; a work in the train of 
which I am proud to walk, and am glad of an 
opportunity to plead my relation to it, by infert- 
ing the doge (I take that word as cuftom has 
fan&ified it, without adopting its abftrad figni- 
fication) of one of its writers. 

Mr. St r a han was born at Edinburgh in 
the year 171 5. His father, who had a fmall ap- 
pointment in the cuftoms, gave his fon the edu- 
cation which every lad of decent rank then re- 
ceived in a country where the avenues to learn- 
ing were eafy, and open to men of the moft 
moderate circumftances. After having paffed 
through the tuition of a grammar-fchool, he was 
put apprentice to a printer ; and, when a very 
young man, removed to a wider fphere in that 
line of bufinefs, and went to follow his trade in 
London. Sober, diligent, and attentive* while 
his emoluments were for fome time very fcanty, 
he contrived to live rather within than beyond 
his income ; and though he married early, and 
without fuch a provifion as prudence might 
have looked for in the eftablifhment of a 
family, he continued to thrive, and to better 
his circumftances. This he would often men- 
tion as an encouragement to early matrimony, 

and 
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and ufed to fay, that he never had a child bom 
that Providence did not fend fome increafe of 
income to provide for the increafe of his houfe- 
hold. With fufficient vigour of mind, he had 
that happy flow of animal fpirits, that is not 
eafily difcouraged by unpromifing appearances. 
By him who can look with firmnefs upon diffi- 
culties, their conqueft is already half atchieved ; 
but the man on whofe heart and fpirits they lie 
heavy, will fcarcely be able to bear up againft 
their preflure. The forecaft of timid, or the 
difguft of too delicate minds, are very unfor- 
tunate attendants for men of bufinefs, who, to 
be fuccefsful, muft often pufli improbabilities, 
and bear with mortifications. 

His abilities in his profeffion, accompanied 
with perfect integrity and unabating diligence, 
enabled him, after the firft difficulties were over- 
come, to get on with rapid fuccefs. And he 
was one of the mod flourifhing men in the 
trade, when, in the year 1770, he purchafed 
a fhare of the patent for King's Printer of 
Mr. Eyre, with whom he maintained the moft 
cordial intimacy during all the reft of his life* 
Befides the emoluments arifing from this ap- 
pointment, as well as from a very extensive 
private bufinefs, he now drew largely from a 
field which required fome degree of fpeculative 
fagacity to cultivate ; I mean that great literary 
property which he acquired by purchafing the 

vol. I. it copy- 
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copy-rights of fome of the mod celebrated au- 
' thors of the time. In this his liberality kept 
equal pace with his prudence, and in fome cafes 
went perhaps rather beyond it Never had 
" fuch rewards been given to the labours of lite- 
rary men, as now were received from him and 
his aflbciates in thofe purchafes of copy-rights 
from authors. 

Having now attained the firft great objed of 
bufinefs, wealth, Mr. Strahan looked with a very 
allowable ambition on the ftations of political 
rank and eminence. Politics had long occupied 
his adtive mind, which he had for many years 
purfued as his favourite amufement, by cor- 
refponding on that ftibjeft with fome of the firft 
chara&ers of the age. Mr. Strahan's queries 
to Dr. Franklin in the year 1769* refpe&ing the 
difcontents of the Americans, publifhed in the 
London Chronicle of 28th July 1778, fhewthe 
juft conception he entertained of the important 
confequences of that difpute, arid his anxiety 
as a good fubjeft to inveftigate, at that efcrly 
period, the proper means by which their griev* 
ances might be removed, and a permanent 
harmony reftored between the two countries, 
lh the year 1775, he was elefted a member of 
parliament for the borough of Malmfbury, in 
Wiltfhire, with a very ilhiftrious colleague, tbe 
Hon. C. J. Fox ; and in the fucceeding parlia- 
ment, for Wottqn-Baffet, in the lame county. 
- .■-■ *: In 
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In this ftation, applying himfelf with that in- 
duftry which was natural to him, he attended 
the Houfe with a fcrupulous punctuality, and 
was a ufeful member. His talents for bufinefs 
acquired the confideration to which they were 
intitled, and were not unnoticed by the Minifter. 

In his political connections he was conftant to 
the friends to whom he had firft been attached. 
He was a fteady fupporter of that party who were 
turned out of adminiftration in fpriilg 1784, and 
loft his feat in the Houfe of Commons by the 
diflblution of parliament, with which that change 
was followed ; a iituation which he did not fhow 
any defire to refume on the return of the new 
parliament* 

One motive for his not wifliing a feat in the 
prefent parliament was a feeling of fome de- 
cline in his health, which had rather fufFered 
from the long fittings and late hours with 
which the political warfare in the laft had been 
attended. Though without any fixed difeafe, 
his ftrength was vifibly declining ; and though 
his fpirits furvived his ftrength, yet the vigour 
and activity of his mind were alfo confiderably 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline, 
till his death, which happened on Saturday the 
9th of July 1785, in the 71ft year of his age. 

Of riches acquired by induftry, the difpofal 
is often ruled by caprice, as if the owners wifhed 
to flxew their uncontrolled power over that 

r % wealth 
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wealth which their own exertions had attained, 
by a whimfical allotment of it after their death. 
In this, as in other particulars, Mr. Strahan's 
difcretion and good fenfe were apparent : he be- 
queathed his fortune in the mod rational man- 
ner ; and of that portion which was not left to 
his wife and children, the diftribution was 
equally prudent and benevolent. Like his pre- 
deceffor in trade, the celebrated Mr. Bowyer^ he 
left £. iooo to the Stationers Company, of 
which he was a member, to be flocked, for the 
benefit of decayed bookfellers and printers. 

Endued with much natural fagacity, and an 
attentive obfervation of life, Mr. Strahan owed 
his rife to that ftation of opulence and refpeS 
which he attained, rather to his own talents and 
exertion, than to any accidental occurrence of fa- 
vourable or fortunate circumftances. His mind, 
though not deeply tin&ured with learning, was 
not uninformed by letters. From a habit of at- 
tention to ftyle, he had acquired a confiderable 
portion of critical acutenefs in the difcernment 
of its beauties and defe&s. In one branch of 
writing himfelf excelled, I mean the epiftolary, 
in which he not only fhewed the preciflon and 
clearnefs of bufinefs, but poflefled a neatnefs as 
well as fluency of expreffion which I have 
known few letter-writers to furpafs. Letter- 
writing was one of his favourite amufements ; 
and among his correfpondents were men of fuch 
3 eminence 
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eminence and talents as well repaid his endea- 
vours to entertain them. One of thefe, as we 
have before mentioned, was the juftly«-celebrated 
Dr. Franklin, originally a Printer like Mr. 
Strahan, and his fellow-workman in early life 
in a printing-houfe in London, whofe friend- 
ship and correfpondence he continued to enjoy, 
notwithftanding the difference of their fenti- 
ments in political matters, which often afforded 
pleafantry, but never mixed any thing acrimo- 
nious in their letters. One of the lateft he 
received from his illuftrious and venerable friend, 
contained a humorous Allegory of the ftate of 
politics in Britain, drawn from the profeffion 
of Printings of which, though the Doctor had 
quitted the exerQife, he had not forgotten the 
terms. 

There are ftations of acquired greatnefs which 
make men proud to reqal the lownefs of that 
from which they rofe. The native eminence 
of Franklin's mind was above concealing the 
humblenefs of his origin. Thofe only who 
poffefs no intrinfic elevation are afraid to fully 
the honours to which accident has raifed them, 
by the recollection of that obfcurity whence 
they fprung. 

Of this recollection Mr. Strahan was rather 
proud than afhamed ; and I have heard thofe 
who were difpofed to cenfure him, blame it as 
a kind of oftentation in which he was weak 

R 3 enough 
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enough to indulge. But methinks " 'tis to 
u confider too curioufly, to confider it fo." 
There is a kind of reputation which we may 
laudably defire, and juftly enjoy ; and he who 
is fincere enough to forego the pride of anceftry 
and of birth, may, without much imputation of 
vanity, aflume the merit of his own elevation. 

In that elevation, he neither triumphed over 
the inferiority of thofe he had left below him, 
nor forgot the equality in which they had for- 
merly flood. Of their inferiority he did not 
even remind them, by the oftentation of gran- 
deur, or the parade of wealth. In his houfe 
there was none of that faucy train, none of that 
ftate or finery, with which the illiberal delight 
to confound and to dazzle thofe who may have 
formerly feen them in lefs enviable circum- 
ftances. No man was more mindful of, or 
more folicitous to oblige, the acquaintance or 
companions of his early days. The advice 
which his experience, or the afliftance which 
his purfe could afford, he was ready to commu- 
nicate j and at his table in London every gentle- 
man found an eafy introduction, and every old 
acquaintance a cordial welcome. This was not 
merely a virtue of hofpitality, or a duty of bene- 
volence with him ; he felt it warmly as a fenti- 
ment : and that paper in the Mirror of which I 
mentioned him as the author (the Letter from 
London in th$ 94th number), was, I am per- 

fuaded, 
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funded, a genuine pi&ure of his feelings on the 
recolle&ion of thofe fcenes in which his youth 
had been fpent, and of thofe companions with 
which it had been affociated. • 

Such of *hem as ftill furvive him will road the 
above fhort account of his life with intereft and 
with pleafure. For others it may not be alto- 
gether devoid of entertainment or of ufe. If 
among the middling and bufy ranks of mankind 
it can afford an encouragement to the induftry 
of thofe who are beginning to climb into life, or 
furnifh a leflbn of moderation to thofe who have 
attained its height ; if to the firft it may recom- 
mend honeft induftry and fober diligence ; if to 
the latter it may fuggeft the ties of ancient 
fellowfhip and early connexion, which the pride 
of wealth or of ftation lofes as much dignity as 
it foregoes fatisfadtion by refufing to acknow- 
ledge ; if it fhall cheer one hour of defpondency 
or difcontent to the young ; if it (hall fave one 
frown of difdain or of refufal to the unfortunate; 
the higher and more refined clafs of my readers 
will forgive the familiarity of the example, and 
confider, that it is not from the biography of he- 
roes or of ftatefmen that inftances can be drawn 
to prompt the conduct pf the bufy of mankind, 
or to excite the ufeful though left fplendid vir- 
tues of private and domestic life. 

Z 
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N*3o. Saturday, Augufi^^ 1785. 
To the Lounger. 

SIR, 

LT hough a ftrangcr to your pcrfon, I 
have the honour of being pretty nearly 
allied to you. When you know who I am, I 
.flatter myfelf you will not think yourfelf dif- 
graced by the alliance, and that you will permit 
me to claim kindred with you. Of this you may 
be aflured, I would not do it, did I not enter- 
tain a favourable opinion of you ; and having 
nothing to a(k, you may confider my defire to 
h$ ranked among your friends as a mark of ap- 
probation. Know then, Sir, that the perfon 
who has now the honour to addrefs you is a 
member of the Mirror Club. 

Although long fince dead as an author, you 
will readily believe that I am interefted in the 
fuccefs of the Lounger. Perfons placed in the 
fame fituations naturally feel a fympathetic fort 
of attachment for each other. When the 
Lounger was firft advertifed, I could not help 
recolle&ing the fenfations I experienced when 
the publication of the Mirror vf 2^ firft announced 

m 
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in the papers; and when your introdu&ory 
Number appeared, I fent for it with an impa- 
tience, and a folicitude, which I fhould not have 
felt in the fame degree had I not once been in 
* fituation fimilar to yours. 

You, Sir, ftarted with many advantages which 
we did not poffefs. The public are now taught 
to know, that it is poflible to carry on a peri* 
odical work of this kind in Edinburgh; and 
that, if tolerably executed, it will be read, and 
will hold its place with other works of the fame 
kind. But when we boldly gave the Mirror to 
the world, a very different notion prevailed. 
It was fuppofed that no fuch work could be 
conducted with any propriety on this fide of the 
Tweed. Accordingly, the Mirror was received 
with the moft perfed indifference in our own 
country ; and during the publication, it was in- 
debted for any little reputation it received in 
Scotland, to the notice that happened to be 
taken of it by fome perfons of rank and of tafte 
in England. Nay, Sir, fbrange as you may 
think it, it is certainly true, that, narrow as Edin- 
burgh is, there were men who coniider them- 
felves as men of letters, who never read a Num- 
ber of it while it was going on. 

But although in this and in many other re- 
fpedts the Lounger may poffefs advantages over 
die Mirror, there is one particular in which I 
am apt to believe, that we the members, of the 

Mirror 
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Mirror Club poflefled an advantage over the 
author of the Lounger. You, Sir, if I miftake 
not, conduft your work fingle and alone, un- 
connected with any perfon whatevfer. We, Sir, 
were a Society, confifting of a few friends, clofely 
united by long habits of intimacy* Not only, 
therefore, is your tafk much more arduous than 
ours, but, in the way of amufement, we cer- 
tainly had the advantage of you. I can never 
forget the pieafure we enjoyed in meeting to 
read our papers in the Club, There they were 
criticifed with perfed freedom, but with the 
greateft good humour. When any of us pro- 
duced a paper, which, either from the ftyle or 
manner of it, or from the nature of the fubjed, 
feemed inadmiflible, it was condemned without 
hefitation, and the author, putting it in his 
pocket, drank a bumper to its manes. We had 
Hated meetings to receive the communications 
with which we were honoured, which afforded , 
another fource of amufement. This pieafure, 
however, was not without alloy. We were often, 
from particular circumftances, obliged to rejeft 
compofitions of real merit ; and what perhaps 
was equally diftreffing, we were fometimes 
obliged to abridge or to alter the papers which 
we publifhed. Might I prefume to give you an 
advice, it would be, to ufe this liberty as rarely 
as poffible. We authors know, that there is 
a certain complacency, not to call it vanity* 

which % 
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which a man feels for his own compofitions, 
which makes him unwilling to fubmit them to 
the corre&ion of he does not know whom, or 
to acquiefce in an alteration made he does not 
know why. In juftice, however, to our cor- 
respondents, I muft add, that they continued to 
honour us with their favours, notwithftanding 
the liberties we took with their compofitions* 
and although it was not in our power to explain 
the reafons which induced us to take thofe 
liberties. 

But, Sir, one never-ceafing fund of amufe- 
ment to us, was communicating the obferva- 
tions we had occafion to hear, in different foci- 
eties and different companies, upon the Mirror, 
and its fuppofed authors. The fupercilious, who 
defpifed the paper becaufe they did not know by 
whom it was written, talked of it as a catch- 
penny-performance, carried on by a fet of needy 
and obfcure fcribblers. Thofe who entertained 
a more favourable opinion of it were apt to fall 
into an oppofite miftake, and to fuppofe that the 
• Mirror was the produ&ion of all the men of 
letters in Scotland. This laft opinion is not yet 
entirely exploded, and perhaps has rather gained 
ground from the favourable reception of the 
Mirror fince its publication in volumes. The 
laft time I was in London I happened to ftep 
into Mr. CadelT% fhop, and while I was amufing 
myfelf in turning over the prints in Cook's laft 

Voyage, 
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Voyage, Lord B came in, and taking up 

a volume of the Mirror, afked Mr. Cadell, who 
were the authors of it. Cadell, who did not 
(ufpe& that I knew any more of the matter than 
the Great Mogul, anfwered, " That he could 
u not really mention particular names ; but he 
* believed that all the literati of Scotland were 
u concerned in it," Lord B walked off, 

fatisfied that this was truly the cafe ; and about 

a week after I heard him fay at Lord M 's 

jfevee, that he was well aflured the Mirror was 
the joint production of all the men of letters in 
Scotland. 

I will now, Sir, tell you in confidence, that 
(one of our number excepted, whofe writings 
have long been read with admiration and delight, 
and whofe exquifite pencil every reader of tafte 
and difcernment muft diftinguifh in the Mirror) 
there was not one of our Club who ever pub- 
Jiflied a (ingle fentence, or in all likelihood ever 
would have done it, had it not been for the ac- 
cidental publication of the Mirror. 

But the moft amuflng part of the whole was,, 
the application of the charaders in the Mirror 
to real life j and I verily believe many a chari- 
table lady and well-difpofed gentleman read it 
with no other view than to find out chara&ers 
which they might apply to their friends and 
acquaintances. I dined in a large company the 
day on which the firft letter figned John Home- 

ftun 
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purpofe, I would advife you in the words of 
the bloody Renault, — " to fpare neither age, 
u nor fex, nor condition." But while I fay this, 
I mud add, that it is only the vices and the 
follies themfelves which you are entitled to at- 
tack, and not the individuals who may be guilty 
of them. You, Sir, will not proftitute your 
Paper, to make it the vehicle of flander or of 
cenfure againft private characters : You will de- 
fcribe the general manners of the age, not thofe 
of this or that private perfon. Hitherto you have 
Hot offended in this way ; and if you continue in 
the fame proper courfe, I (hall drink fuccefs to 
the Lounger at our next anniverfary meeting ; 
for you muft know, that our Club ftill meets once 
fc-year on the day our firft number was publifhed. 
There it would do your heart good to hear us talk 
over the little anecdotes which gave us fo much 
pleafure in the Mirror. I fhall propofe, Sir, that 
you be received as a gueft at our anniverfary next 
year, that you may fee what fort of folks your 
predeceflbrs were. There is one point in which 
I truft you will agree with us, and that is, in 
preferring good claret to port wine. Hoping to 
have the honour of drinking a glafs of our fa- 
vourite liquor with you, I am, &c. 

A Member of the Mirror Club. 



I feel myfelf much honoured by this mark of 
attention from one of my predeceflbrs, and much 
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flattered by his approbation. At the fame time, I 
hefitated whether I ought or ought not to publifh 
his letter. Indeed I am not at this moment per- 
fectly clear in my own mind whether he meant 
or wifhed that it fhould be publifhed. It is written 
fo much in the ftyle of private confidence and 
friendfhip, that it feems not to have been intend- 
ed for the public. Befides, I was aware, that the 
(coffers might be apt to fmile at that air of im- 
portance with which " we authors," even of pe- 
riodical fheets, are apt to regard every thing 
which concerns ourfelves and our works, and of 
which, it muft be owned, there are fome plaifi 
enough marks in this letter. Notwithftandingall 
this, I at length refolved to publifh it, partly to 
gratify my own vanity, and partly becaufe I could 
in no other fhape return my acknowledgments to 
my correfpondent for the notice with which he 
lias been fo kind as to honour me. I have only 
to add, that I have long felt a ftrong define to be 
perfonally acquainted with the members of the 
Mirror Club, and therefore I am much pleafed 
irith the hint given in the clofe of the letter, of 
an invitation to attend their anniverfary meeting. 
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N°3i. Saturday, September 3, 17$$* 

Rura mbi it rigid placeint in vallibui amnts. ViR«. 



O 1 



ktfE of the raoft natural, as well as one of 
the pure/l pleafures, arifing from the effe& 
bf external objects on the mind, is the enjoy- 
ment of rurajjprofpe&s and rural fcenery. The 
ideas of health, contentment, peace, and inno- 
cence, are fo interwoven with thofe of the 
country, that their connexion has become pro-* 
verbial ; and the pleafures arifing from it are not 
only celebrated by thofe who have experienced 
their fweets, but they are frequently fuppofed 
by thoufands to whom they never were known, 
and defcribed by many by whom they have long 
been forgotten* 

Of them, as of every other enjoyment, the 
value is enhanced by viciflitude ; and long ex- 
^Iufion is one great ingredient in the delight of 
their attainment. Few have been fo unfortu- 
nate as to have an opportunity of forming a full 
idea of that pleafure which a great ftate-criminai 
is faid to have felt, when, on being taken from 
his dungeon, he faw the light, and breathed 
the open air, though but for that fliort fpace 
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which conducted him to his fcaffold. But it 
may in fome meafure be conceived from the 
fatisfadion which mod men have at times expe- 
rienced in changing the fmoky atmofphere and 
clofe corrupted vapour of a crowded town, for 
the pure elaftic breeze of a furze- hill, or the 
balmy perfume of a bean-field. 

With fuch increafed enjoyment do I now feel 
the pleafures of the country,* after being, as 
Milton fays, " long in populous city pent." 
A very prefling invitation from my friend 
Colonel Caujlic prevailed over that indolence, 
which was always a part of my conftitution, 
and which I feel advanced life nowife tend to 
diminifh. Having one day miffed half a dozen 
acquaintance, one after another, who I was in- 
formed had gone into the country, I came home 
in the evening, found a fccpnd letter from the 
Colonel, urging my vifit, read part of VirgiFs 
fecond Georgic, looked from my higheft window 
on the fun juft about to fet amidft the golden 
clouds of a beautiful weftern fky, and com- 
ing down flairs, ordered my man to pack up nrjr 
portmanteau, and next morning fet out for my 
friend's country-feat, whence I now addrefs my 
readers. 

To me, who am accuftomed to be idle with- 
out being vacant, whofe thoughts are rather 
wandering than bufy, and whofe fancy rather 
various than vivid, the foft and modeft painting 

of 
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of Nature in this beautiful retirement of my 
friend's* is particularly fuited. Here where I am 
jfcated at this moment, in a little {haded arbour 
•with a Hoping lawn in front, covered with fome 
flxeep that are refting in the noon-day heat* with 
their lambkins around them ; with a grove of 
pines on the right hand, through which a fcarcely 
ftirring breeze is heard faintly to. whifper ; with 
a brook on the left, to the gurgle of which the 
willows on its fide feem to liften in filence ; this 
landfcape, with a back ground of diftant hills, 
on which one can difcover the fmoke of the 
(hepherd's fire, rifing in large lazy volumes to a 
thinly-fleckered Iky ; all this forms a fcene peace- 
ful though enlivened, oblivious of care yet rich 
in thought, which foothes my indolence with 
a congenial quiet, yet dignifies it with the 
fwellings of enthufiafm and the dreams of 
imagination. 

-#' On this fubjed of the enjoyment of rural con- 
templation,. I was much pleafed with fome re*- 
fledions lately fent me by a correfpondent, who 
fubfcribes himfelf Eubulus.. " It is the great 
" error of mankind," fays he, u that in the 
" purfuit of happinefs, they commonly feek for 
" it in violent gratifications, in pleafures which 
" are too intenfe in their degree to be of long 
" duration, and of which even the frequent 
" repetition blunts the capacity of enjoyment. 
€i There is no leflbn more ufeful to mankind 
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fc than that which teaches them, that the moft 
" rational happinefs is averfe to all turbulent 
" emotions ; that it is ferene and moderate in 
its nature; that its ingredients are neither 
coftly in the acquisition nor difficult in the 
attainment, but prefent themfelves almoft vo- 
luntarily to a well-ordered mind, and are open 
to every rank and condition of life, where 
abfolute indigence is excluded. 

The intellectual pleafures have this peculiar 
" and fuperlative advantage over thofe that are 
u merely fenfual, that the moft delightful of 
" the former require no appropriation of their 
"** obje&s in order to their enjoyment. The 
u contemplative man, who is an admirer of the 
" beauties of nature, has an ideal property i» 
" all its obje&s. He enjoys the hill, the vale, 
" the ftreani, the wood, the garden, with a 
" pleafure more exquilite, becaufe more unal* 
" layed, than that of their adual pofleflbr. Ta 
" him each enjoyment is heightened by the 
*' fenfe of that unremitting bounty which fur~ 
* 4 nifties it ; nor is he difquieted by the anxiety 
" of maintaining a pofleffion of which he can- 
?' not be deprived. Ho^/ truly may he exclaim 
*' with the poet ! 

« I care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 
; w You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace * 
: « c You cannot fliut the windows of the fky, 

" Through which Aurora (hews her brightening Face ; 
• • « you 
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" You cannot bar my conftant feet to trace 

" The woods and lawns, by living dream at eve : 

" Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace ; 

u Of Fancy, Reafon, Virtue, nought can me bereave *. 

" To a mind of that happy conformation 
a which the Poet here defcribes, the fources of 
a pleafure are infinite. Nature is not lefs de- 
u lightful in her general impreflions, than when 
u furveyed in detail ; and to the former of thefe 
M the verfes above quoted feem chiefly to refer* 
€< It is certain that we experience a high degree 
" of pleafure in certain emotions, excited by 
u the general contemplation of Nature, when 
u the attention does not dwell minutely upon 
u any of the obje&s that furround us. Sympa- 
a thy, the moft powerful principle in the hu^ 
* c man compofition, has a ftrong efFedHn con- 
u ftituting the pleafure here alluded to. The 
w ftillnefs of the country, and the tranquillity 
* of its fcenes, have a fenfible effed in calming 
w the diforder of the paflions, and inducing a 
" temporary ferenity of mind. By the fame 
* c fympathy, the milder paflions are excited, 
€C while the turbulent are laid afleep. That 
a man muft be of a hardened frame indeed, 
u who can hear unmoved the fong of the fea- 
" thered tribes, when Spring calls forth u all 
u Nature's harmony," or who can behold, with- 

♦ Thornton's CaiUe of Indolence. 
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" out a correfponding emotion of joy and of 
4< gratitude, the fprightlinefs of the young race 
of animals wantoning in the exercife of their 
new powers, and invigorated by the be- 
nignity of the air and the luxuriancy of 
u their paftures." 

My friend Colonel Cauftic, though I will ven- 
ture to fay for him, that he is neither without 
the fenfibility of mind, nor the emotions of 
pious gratitude, which my correfpondent juftly 
fuppofes the contemplation of the rural fcene to 
excite, yet furveys it not with feelings of quite 
fo placid a fort as in fome other minds it will be 
apt to produce. Here, as every where elfe, he 
{lamps on the furrounding objects fomewhat of 
the particular impreffion of his chara&er. That 
fentiment, which, like the genius of Socrates, 
perpetually attends him, the child of virtue and 
of philanthropy, nurfed by fpleen, though here 
it puts on a certain tendernefs which it has not 
in town, and is rather difpofed to complain than 
to ccnfure, yet walks with him, not unemployed, 
through his woods and his fields, and throws 
on the fineft of their beauties a tint of its own 
colouring, as the glafs of the little inftrument 
called a Claude Loraine % dims the landscape 
which is viewed through it. 
. I have not been able to convince him that the 
weather is not very much changed from what it 
was in his younger days, and he quotes many 

observations 
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obfervations in fupport of the milder tempera- 
ture of the air in thofe long paft feafons. But 
his fifter (a very refpedtable maiden lady, a few 
years younger than the Colonel, who keeps houfe 
for him) infifts on the difference in ftronger 
terms, and is furprifed at my unbelief, even 
though it is confirmed by the regifter. Of her 
faith in this article (he fhews the fincerity, by 
her pra&ice in houfehold-matters, having, as 
flie tells me, for thefe fifteen or fixteen years 
paft, taken out the greens from the fire-places 
at leaft a fortnight earlier than formerly, and not 
uncarpeting the rooms, nor taking down the 
window-curtains, till near a month ' later than 
flie was wont to do. 

On the appearance of his own fields the Co- 
lonel does not fay quite fo much, the culture he , 
has beftowed on them countera&ing in that par- 
ticular the natural deterioration ; but wherever 
Nature has been left to herfelf, her produ&ions, 
according to him, have grown more fcanty. 
When we ftart a hare, or flufh a partridge in 
our walks, the Colonel always tells me there is 
not one for ten in his grounds that he ufed to 
fee formerly ; and he rather feemed to enjoy 
than condole with my want of fport, when I 
went yefterday a-fifhing on the very fame part 
of the river from which he informed me he was 
of old fure of catching a difh of trouts in an 
hour's time any d^y of the feafon. Nor was he 

S 4 quite 
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quite well pleafed with his man John's attempt- 
ing to account for it, by his neighbour Lord 
GrubweWs having lately fent down a calling-net 
for the ufe of his gamekeeper. 

On the fubjefl: of Lord Grubwell, however, 
In other matters, he is generally apt enough him- 
felf to expatiate. 4i This man," faid he, " whofe 
* father Required the fortune, which afterwards 
" procured the fon his title, has darted into the 
u rank, without the manners or the tafte, of a 
$i gentleman. The want of the firft yroujd only 
" be felt thofe two or three times In the year 
w whei} one is obliged to meet with him ; but 
" the perverfion of the latter, with a full purfe 
to give it way, makes his neighbourhood a 
very unfortunate one. Tha* rifing ground 
on the left, which was formerly one of the 
fineft green fwells in the world, he has put 
yon vile Gothic tower on, as he calls it, and 
i4 has planted half a dozen little carronades on 
" the top of it, which it is a favourite amufe- 
" ment with him to fire on holidays and birth- 
$i days, or when fome refpe&ed vifitor drinks 
*' tea there/ 1 " That will frighten your Dry- 
w ads, ,? faid I, fmiling. " It often frighten^my 
" filler," replied the Colonel ; " and I am weak 
** enough to let it fret me. I can bear the man's 
P nonfenfe, when it is not heard two miles off. 
14 That ugly dry gap in the bank oppofite to us 
« was the channel of a rill, pf which he turned 
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*' the courfe, to make a ferpentine river for his. 

" Chinefe bridge, which he had built, without 

** knowing where to find water for it. And 

u from the little hills behind he has rooted out 

H all the natural fringe of their birch and oak 

" fhrub-wood, to cover their tops with ftiff 

" circular plantations. Then his temples aijd 

" ftatues, with their white plafter and paint, 

** meet one's eye in every corner. I have been 

M fain to run up that hedge, to fcreen me from all 

u thofe impertinencies, though it loft my far 

* vourite feat the beft half of its profpedt" 

But Colonel Caiiftic has other wrongs from 
ihe innovations of his neighbour, which he 
fuffers without telling them. Lord Grubwell's 
improveAents often trench on a feeling more 
tender than the Colonel's tafte, though that is 
delicate enough. The fcenes around him have 
•thofe ties upon my friend which long acquaint- 
ance naturally gives them over a mind fo fuf- 
ceptible as his. As the Mythology of the an- 
cients animated all nature, by giving a tutelary 
power to every wood and fountain, fo he has 
peopled many of the obje&s in his view with the 
images of pail events, of departed friends, of 
warm affe&ions, of tender regrets ; and he feels 
the change, or fometimes even the improve- 
ment, as a facrilege that drives the deity from 
the place. This fentiment of memory is felt but 
*ery imperfectly in a town ; in the country it 

retains 
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retaiiis all its force ; and with Colonel Cauftic it 
operates in the ftrongeft manner poflible. Here 
he withdraws himfelf from an age which he 
thinks is in its decline, and finds in the world 
of remembrance that warmth of friendfhip, that 
purity of manners, that refinement of breeding, 
that elegance of form, that dignity of deport- 
ment, which charmed his youth. This is perhaps 
one caufe of his feverity, when at any time he 
mixes with mankind ; 'tis like leaving an en- 
lightened company of friends, for the frivolous 
fociety of ordinary men, which often over- 
comes the temper of the beft-natured people, 
and, if it does not fink them into fadnefs and 
filence, will generally make them, a humorous 
and peevijh" 

Even the recolle&ion of fufferings endears to 
fuch a mind as Cauftic's the fcene that recals 
them. I obferved, that wherever our ftroll be- 
gan, it commonly ended in 2. f ombre walk, that 
led through a grove of beeches to a little fequeC- 
tered dell. Here I remarked one tree fenced 
round in fuch a manner as {hewed a particular 
attention to its growth. I flopped as we patted, 
and looked on it with a face of inquiry. " That 
44 tree," faid the Colonel, obferving me, " is 
44 about forty years old."— -He went on a few 
paces — " It was planted by a Lady,"— throw- 
ing his eye on the ground, and blufhing, as 
I thought. — " It was planted"— He walked fome 

3 ** e P 8 
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fteps farther ; looked back, and fighed. — " She 
u was theji one of the fineft women in the 
« world r 



.N°32. Saturday, September io, 1785.- 

I am every day more and more difpofed to 
congratulate myfelf on this vifit to Colonel 
Cauftic. Here I find him, with all his good 
qualities brought forward, with all his failings 
thrown into the back ground, which only fervc 
(to carry the fimile a little farther) to give force 
and relief to the pi&ure. I am now aflured of 
what before I was willing to believe, that Cau- 
ftic's fpleen is of that fort which is the produce 
of the warmeft philanthropy. As the admirer 
of painting is moft offended with the fcrawls of 
a dauber, as the enthufiaft in mufic is moft hurt 
with the difcords of an ill-played inftrument ; 
fo the lover of mankind, as his own fenfe of 
virtue has painted them, when he comes abroad 
jnto life, and fees what they really are, feels the 
difappointment in the fevereft manner ; and he 
will often indulge in fatire beyond the limits of 
difcretioi>} while indifference or felfiflinefs will 

be 
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be contented to take qien as it finds them, and 
neyer allow itfelf to be difquieted with the fore- 
nefs of difappointed benevolence or the warmth 
of indignant virtue. 

I have likewife made an acquifition of no in- 
conliderable value in the acquaintance of Colo- 
nel Cauftic's fifter. His affection for her is of 
that genuine fort which was to be expe&ed from 
the view of his character I have given. The 
firft night of my being here, when Mife Cauftic 
was to retire after fupper, her brother rofe, 
drew back the large arm-chair in which (he fat 
at table with one hand, pulled the bell-ftring 
with the other* opened the parlour-door while 
(he was making her curtefy to me, and then 
faluted her as fhe went out, and bid her good 
night ; and all this with a fort of tender cere- 
mony which I felt then, and Feel ftill (for it is 
a thing of cuftom with them), as one of the 
pleafanteft pieces of good-breeding I had ever 
witnefTed. " My fifter is an excellent woman," 
faid the Colonel, as he fhut the door ; " and I 
u don't like her the worfe for having fomething 
w of the primeval about her f You cloa't know 
u how much I owe her. When I w^s a care- 
c< lefs young fellow, living what we called a 
" fafhionable life about town, thinking perhaps* 
c< like a puppy as I was, what fort of a coat I 
u fhould wear, oj: what fort of flocking wouTd 
w beft fhow off my leg, or perhap* prjLftifing 

" my 
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44 my falute before a glafs, to enchant the ladies 
44 at a review, my filler Peggy, though feveral 
44 years yoUnger, was here at home, nurfing 
44 the declining age of one of the beft of 
44 mothers, and managing every (hilling not 
44 only of mine, but of theirs, to make up 
44 a fum for purchafing me a company. Since 
44 my mother's death, and my being fettled 
44 here, her attentions have been all transferred 
44 to me ; my companion in health, my nurfe 
44 in ficknefs^ with all thofe little domeftic 
4< fervices which, though they are cyphers in 
4< the, general account, a man like me, whofe 
44 home is fo much to him, feels of infinite 
44 importance ; and there is a manner of do- 
ing them, a quiet, unauthoritative, unbuft- 
ling way of keeping things right, which is 
often more important than the things them- 
44 felves. Then I am indebted to her for the 
44 tolerable terms I ftand in with the world 
44 When it grates hardily on me (and I am 
44 old, and apt perhaps to be a little crofs at 
44 times), (he contrives fomehow to fraooth 
44 matters between us ; and the apology I would 
4< not allow from itfelf, I can hear from her, 
44 knowing, as I do, her worth, and the afFe&ion 

44 (he bears me. 1 were a brute to love her 

44 lefs than I do. 

44 There is fomething," continued the Colo* 
net, after a little paufc, " in the circumftance 

44 of 
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tc of fex, that mixes a degree of tendernefs with 
44 our duty to a female, fomething that claims our 
44 prote&ion and our fervice in a ftyle fo different 
44 from what the other demands from us ; — the 
<c very fame offices are performed fo differently ; 
fi — 'tis like grafping a crab-tree, and touching 
44 a violet. Whenever I fee a man treat a 
44 woman not as a woman fhould be treated* 
44 be it a chambermaid or a kitchen-wench, 
44 (not to fay a wife or a fifter, though I have 
44 feen fuch examples,) let him be of what 
44 fafhion or rank he may, or as polite at other* 
44 times as he will, I am fure his politenefs is 
44 not of the right breed. He may have been 
44 taught by a dancing-mafter, at court, or by 
44 travel ; but ftill his courtefy is not his own ; 
44 'tis borrowed only, and not to be relied on." 

Mifs Cauftic, with all thofe domeftic and 
houfehold accomplifhments which her brother 
commends, often (hows that (he has been (killed 
in more refined ones, though (he has now laid 
them afide, like the dreffes of her youth, as 
unfuitable to her age and fituation. She can 
ftill talk of Mufic, of Poetry, of Plays, and 
of Novels ; and in converfation with younger 
people, liftens to their difcourfe on thofe topics 
with an intereft and a feeling that is particularly 
pleafmg to them. Her own ftudies, however, 
are of a more ferious call. Befides thofe book* 
Of devotion which employ her private hours, (he 

reads 
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reads hiftory for amufement, gardening and 
medicine by way of bufmefs : for (he is the 
phyfician of the parifh, and is thought by the 
country-folks to be wonderfully fkilful. Her 
brother often jokes her on the number and the 
wants of her patients. " I don't know, Sifter," 
faid he t'other morning, " what fees you get ; 
44 but your patients coft me a great deal of mo* 
44 ney. I have unfortunately but one Recipe, 
44 and it is a fpecific for almoft all their dif- 
44 eafes." — " I only afk now and then," faid 
(he, 4< the key of your cellar for them, Brother ; 
44 the key of your purfe they will find for them- 
44 felves. Yet why fhould we not be apothe- 
44 caries that way ? Poverty is a difeafe too ; 
44 and if a little of my cordials, or your money, 
44 can cheer the hearts of fome who have no 
44 other malady" — " It is well beftowed, Sifter 
44 Peggy; and fo we'll continue to pra&ife, 
44 though we fhould now and then be cheated." 

44 'Tis one of the advantages of the coun- 
44 try," faid I, 4C that you get within reach of 
44 a certain rank of men, often moft virtuous 
44 and ufeful, whom in a town we have no op- 
44 portunity of knowing at all." — 44 Why, yes," 
laid Cauftic ; 4< but the misfortune is, that thofe 
44 who could do the moft for them, feldom fee 
44 them as they ought. I have heard that every 
44 body carries a certain atmofphere of its own 
44 along with it, which a change of air does 

" not 
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44 not immediately remove. So there is a cer-> 
tain town-atmofphere which a great man 
brings with him into the country. He has 
44 two or three laced lacquies, and two or three 
44 attendants without wages, through whom he 
44 fees, and hears, and does every thing j and 
44 Poverty, Induftry, and Nature, get no nearer 
4< than the great gate of his court-yard." — 
44 'Tis but too true," faid his Sifter. " I have 
44 feveral penfioners who come with heavy hearts 
€< from Lord GrubwelPs door, though they 
** were once, they fay, tenants or workmen of 
44 his own ; or, as fome of them pretend, rela- 
44 tions of his grandfather." — " That's the very 
44 reafon," continued the Colonel ; " why will 
44 they put the man in mind of his father and 
grandfather? The fellows deferve a horfe- 
pond for their impertinence." — " Nay, but 
•* in truth," replied Mifs Cauftic, " my Lord 
4< knows nothing of the matter. He carries fo 
44 much of the town atmofphere, as you call it, 
44 about him. He does not rife till eleven, nor 
44 breakfaft till twelve. Then he has his fteward 
44 with him for one hour, his architect for an- 
44 other, his ^layer-out of ground for a third- 
44 After this he fomeumes gallops out for a little 
" exercife, or plays at billiards within doors i 
" Dines at a table of twenty covers ; fits very 
44 late at his bottle ; plays cards, except when 
4< my Lady chufes dancing, till midnight ; and 

44 they 
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" they feldom part till fun-rife."— •". And fo 
44 ends," faid the Colonel, " your Idyllium on 
44 my Lord Grubwell's rural occupations." 

We heard the tread of a horfe in the court, 
and prefently John entered with a card in. his 
hand; which his mafter no fboner threw his 
eyes on, than he faid, " But you need not de- 
" fcribe, Sifter; our friend may fee, if he in- 
" clines it. That card (I could tell the chap- 
" Iain's fold at a mile's diftance) is my Lord's an- 
44 nual invitation to dinner. Is it not, John ?" 
44 — It is my Lord Grubwell's fervant, Sir," 
faid John. His mafter read the card : " And 
44 as he underjlands the Colonel has at prefent a 
44 friend from town with him, he requejls that he 
44 would prefent that gentleman his Lordjhifs com- 
44 plimcutS) and int fecit the honour of his company 
44 alfo." — " Here is^ another card, Sir, for Mils % 
" Cauftic." — " Yes, yes, fhe always gets a 
44 counterpart." — 44 But I (han't go," faid his 
lifter ; " her Ladyfhip has young Ladies enow 
" to make fools of ; an old woman is not worth 
44 the trouble." — 44 Why then, you mull fay 
44 fo," anfwered her brother; " for the chap- 
14 lain has a note here at the bottom, that an 
44 anfwer is requefted. I fuppofe your great 
44 folks now-a-days contract with their maitre 
* d' hotel by the head ; and fo they fave half 
44 a crown, when one don't fet down one's 
* 4 name for a cover."— 44 But, fpite of the half 
vol. 1. T 4C crown, 
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u croWh, you muft go," faid the Colonel to 
me; " you will find food for moralizing; 
" and I fhall like my own dinner the better. 
u So return an anfwer accordingly, Sifter ; and 
M do you hear, John, give my Lord's fervant 
" a flice of cold beef and a tankard of beer in 
u the mean time. It is poffible he is fed upon 
u contra<3 too ; and for fuch patients, I believe, 
u Sifter Peggy, Dr. Buchan's Dome/lie Medicine 
u recommends cold beef and a tankard/' 



N° $$. Saturday, September 17, 1785. 

j mentioned in my laft Paper, that my 
"■■ friend Colonel Cauftic and I had accepted 
an invitation to dine with his neighbour Lord 
Grub*welL Of that dinner I am now to take 
the liberty of giving fome account to my read- 
ers. It is one advantage of that habit of ob- 
fervation, which, as a thinking Lounger, I have 
acquired, that from moft entertainments I cjm 
carry fomething more than the mere dinner 
away. I remember an old acquaintance of mine, 
a jolly carbuncle-faced fellow, who ufed to give 
aa account of a company by the Angle circum- 

3 ftaace 
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ftance of the liquor they could fwallow. At 
fuch a dinner was one man of three bottles, 
four of two, fix of a bottle and a half, and fo 
on } and as for himfelf, he kept a fort of jour- 
nal Of what he hzd pouched, as he called it, at 
every place to which he had been invited during 
a whole winter. My reckoning is of anothet 
fort \ I have fometimcs carried off from a . 
dinner, one, two, or three characters, fwal- 
lowed half a dozen anecdotes, and tailed eight 
or ten infipid things, that were not worth the 
fwallowing. I have one advantage over my 
old friend ; I can digeft what, in his phrafe, I 
have pouched, without a headache. 

When we fat down to dinner at Lord Grub* 
well's, I found that the table was occupied in 
fome fort by two different parties, one of which 
belonged to my Lord, and the other to my 
Lady. At the upper end of my Lord's fat Mr. 
Placid, a man agreeable by profeffion, who has 
no corner in his mind, no prominence in his 
feelings, and, like certain chymical liquors, has 
the property of coalefcing with every thing. He 
dines with every body that gives a dinner, has 
feventeen cards for the feven days of the week, 
cuts up a fowl, tells a ftory, and hears a ftory 
told, with the bed grace of any man in the 
world. Mr. Placid had been brought by my 
Lord, but feemed inclined to defert to my Lady, 
or rather to fide with both, having a fxnile on 

t 2 the 
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the right cheek for the ohe, and a fimper on the 
left for the other. 

Loiid Grubwell being a patron of the She* 
arts, had at his board end \ befides the layer out 
bf his grouAds, a difcarded fidler from the opera- 
hbufe, who allowed that Handel could compote 
a tolerable chorus; a painter, who had made 
what he called Fancy-portraits of all the family, 
who talked a great deal about Corregio $ a gentle* 
man on one hand of him, who feemed an adept 
in cookery ; and a little blear-eyed man on the 
other, who was a connoifleur in wine. On 
horfe-flefh, hunting, (hooting, cricket, and 
cock-fighting, we had Occafional diflertations, 
from feveral young gentlemen at both fides 
of his end of the table, who, though not di* 
redly of his eftablifhment, feemed, from what 
occurred in converfation, to be pretty conftantly 
in waiting. 

Of- my Lady's divifion, the moft confpicuous 
perfon was a gentleman who fat next her, Sir 

John ^-, who feemed to enjoy the office of 

her Cici/beo, or Cavalier e fervent* ^ as nearly as 
the cuftom of this country allows. There was, 
however, one little difference between him and 
the Italian Cavaliere, that he did not feem fo 
folicitous to ferve as to admire the Lady, the 
little attentions being rather dire&ed from her, 
to him. Even his admiration was rather under- 
ftood than exprefTed. The gentleman, indeed, 

to 
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to borrow a phrafe from the grammarians, ap- 
peared to be altogether of the paflive mood, and 
to confider every exertion as vulgar and unbe- 
coming. He fpoke mincingly, looked fome* 
thing more delicate than man ; had the fineft 
teeth, the whiteft hand, and fent a perfume 
around him at every motion. He had travelled, 
quoted Italy very often, and called this a /ro- 
montane country, in which, if it were not for 
one or two fine women, there would be no po£» 
Ability of exifting, 

Befides this male attendant, Lady Grubwell 
had feveral female intimates, who feemed to have 
profited extremely by her patronage and in- 
ftru&ions, who had learned to talk on all town 
fubje&s with fuch eafe and confidence, that one 
could never have fuppofed they had been bred in 
the country, and had, as Colonel Cauftic in- 
formed me, only loft their bafhfulnefs about 
three weeks before. One or two of them, I 
could fee, were in a profefled and particular man- 
ner imitators of my Lady, ufed all her phrafes, 
aped all her geftures, and had their drefs made 
fo exa&ly after her pattern, that the Colonel 
told me, a blunt country gentleman, who dined 
there one rainy day, and afterwards pafled the 
night at his houfe, thought they had got wet to 
the Ikin in their way, and had been refitted from 
her La4yfhipY wardrobe. " But he was mif- 

t 3 " taken," 
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" taken/ 1 faid the. Colonel ; " they only bor- 
u rowed a little of her complexion." 

The painter had made a pi&ure, of which he 
was very proud, of my Lady, attended by a 
group of thofe young friends, in the chara&er of 
Diana, furrounded by her nymphs, furprifed by 
d&con. My Lady, when fhe was fhowing it 
to me, made me take notice how very like my 
Lord A&eon was. Sir John, who leaned over 
her fhoulder, put on as broad a fmile as his good- 
breeding would allow, and faid it was one of the 
moft monflrous clever things he had ever heard 
her Ladyfhip fay. 

Of ?ny Lord's party there were fome young 
men, brothers and coufms of my Lady's nymphs, 
who (howed the fame laudable deflre of imitating 
him, as their Jtinfwomen did of copying her. 
But each end of the table made now and then 
interchanges with the ether : fome of the moil 
promising of my Lord's followers were favoured 
with the countenance and regard of her Lady* 
{hip ; while, on the other hand, fome of her 
nymphs drew the particular attention of Afteon, 
and feemed, like thofe in the pi&ure, willing to 
hide his Diana from him. Amidft thofe dif- 
ferent, cojnbined, or mingled parties, I could 
not help admiring the dexterity of Placid, who 
contrived to divide himfelf among them with 
wonderful addrefs. To the fetndfeape-gajdener 

he 
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he talked of clumps zxAfvoelh ; he (poke of har- 
mony to the mufician, of colouring to the 
painter, of hats and feathers to the young ladies, 
and even conciliated the elevated and unbend- 
ing Baronet, by appeals to him about the key at 
MarfeilUsy the Corfo at Rome % and the gallery of 
Florence. He was once only a little unfortunate 
in a reference to Colonel Cauftic, which he 
meant as a compliment to my Lady, " how 
" much more elegant the drefs of the Ladies 
♦ i was now-a-days than formerly when they rt- 
u membered it?" Placid is fcut very little 
turned of fifty. 

Cauftic and I were nearly " mutes and au- 
" dience to this ad/ 9 The Colonel, indeed^ 
now and then threw in a word or two of that 
dolce piccante % that fweet and (harp fort in which 
his politenefs contrives to convey his fatire. I 
thought I could difcover that the company flood 
fomewhat in awe of him ; and ev$n my Lady 
endeavoured to gain his good-will by a v$ry 
marked attention. She begged leave to djink 
his fitter's health in a particular manner after 
dinner, and regretted exceedingly n<?t being fa- 
voured with her company. " She hardly ever 
" ftirs abroad, my Lady," anfwered the Colo* 
nel ; " befides (looking flyly at fome of hfcr 
" Ladyfhip's female friends), fhe is not young, 
" nor, I am afraid, balhful enough for one of 
" Diana's virgins." 

T 4 Whea 
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When we returned home in tjie evening, 
Cauftic began to moralize on the fcene of the 
day. " We were talking/* faid he • to me, 
u t'other morning, when you took up a volume 
44 of CooKs Voyages^ of the advantages and dif- 
44 advantages arifmg to newly-difcovered coun- 
44 tries from our communication with them ; of 
44 the wants we fhew them along with the con- 
44 veniencies of life, the difeafes we communi- 
44 cate along with the arts we teach. I can 
44 trace a ftriking analogy between this and the 
44 vifit of Lord and Lady Grubwejl to the fa- 
" vages here, as I am told they often call us. 
44 Inftead of the plain wholefome fare, the fober 
44 manners, the filial, the parental, the family 
44 virtues, which fome of our houfeholds pot- 
44 fefled, thefe great people will inculcate extra- 
44 vagance, diflipation, and negleft of every re- 
44 lative duty ; and then, in point of breeding 
4< and behaviour, we fhall have petulance and 
4C inattention, inftead of bafhful civility, becaufe 
44 it is the fafhion with fine folks to be eafy; 
44 and rufticity fhall be fet off with impudence, 
4i like a grogram waiftcoat with tinfel binding, 
44 that only * makes its coarfenefs more dif- 
44 gufting." 

44 But <you muft fet them right, my good 
44 Sir," I replied, " in thefe particulars. You 
44 muft tell your neighbours, who may be apt, 
44 from fome fpurious examples,.to fuppofe that 

44 every 
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€C every thing contrary to the natural ideas of 
* c politenefs is polite, that in fuch an opinion 
c< they are perfe£tly miftaken. Such a carica- 
u ture is indeed, as in all other imitations, the 
<c eafieft to be imitated ; but it is not the real 
€< portraiture and likenefs of a high-bred man 
" or woman. As good dancing is like a more 
" dignified fort of walk, and as the beft drefs 
" hangs the eafieft on the fhape ; fo the higheft 
" good breeding, and the moft highly polifhed 
" fafliion, is the neareft to nature, but to nature 
" in its beft ftate, to that belle nature which 
" works of tafte (and a perfon of fafhion is a 
u work of tafte) in every department require. 
" It is the fame in morals as in demeanour ; a 
M real man of fafhion has a certain retenue^ a 
degree of moderation in every thing, and will 
not be more wicked or diffipated than there is 
$% occafion for; you muft therefore fignify to 
u - that young man who fat near me at Lord 
" Grubweirs, who fwore immoderately, was 
** rude to the chaplain, and told us fome things 
u of himfelf for which he ought to have been 
u hanged, that he will not have the honour of 
u going to the devil in the very beft com- 
" pany.^ 

" Were I to turn preacher," anfwered the 
Colonel, " I would not read your homily. It 
44 might be as you fay in former times ; but in 
a my late excurfion to your city, I cannot fay I 

" could 



u 
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44 could difcovcr t even in the firft company, the 
44 high polifli you talk of. There was Nature f 
^ indeed, fuch as one may fiippofe her in places 
44 which I have long fmcc forgotten ; but as for 
44 her beauty or grace, I could perceive but 
44 little of it. The world has been often called 
44 a theatre; now the theatre of your faftiionable 
* 4 world feems to me to have loft the beft part 
44 of its audience ; it is all either the yawn of 
44 the fide-boxes, or the roar of the upper gal- 
44 lery. There is no pit (as I remember the 
44 pit); none of that mixture of good-breedings 
44 difcernment, tafte, and feeling, which confti- 
44 tutes an audience, fuch as a firft-rate per- 
44 former would wifh to ad his part to. For 
44 the fimile of the theatre will ftill hold in this 
44 further particular, that a man, to be perfe&ly 
44 well-bred, muft have a certain refpeft and va- 
44 lue for his audience, otfrerwife his exertions. 
44 will generally be either coarfe or feeble. 
44 Though indeed a perfectly well-bred man will 
44 feel that relpeft even for himfelf ; knd were he 
44 in a room alone," faid Cauftic (taking an 
involuntary ftep or two, till he got oppofite to 
a mirror that hangs at the upper end of his par- 
lour), 44 would blufti to find himfelf in a mean 
44 or ungraceful attitude, or to indulge a thought 
44 grofs, illiberal, or ungentlemanlike." 44 You 
44 fmile," faid Mifs Cauftic to me; 44 but I 

44 have 
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44 have often told my brother, that he is a very 
44 Oroondata on that fcore ; and your Edinburgh 
44 people may be very well bred, without coming 
44 up to his ftandard " u Nay but," faid I, 
44 were I even to give Edinburgh up, it would 
44 not affe£k my pofition. Edinburgh is but a 
* copy of a larger metropolis; and in every 
" copy the defeat I mentioned is apt to take 
" place ; and of all qualities I know, this of 
44 fafhion and good breeding is the mod deli- 
cate, the moft evanefcent, if I may be allowed 
£d pedantic a phrafe. 'Tis like the flavour of 
certain liquors, which it is hardly poflible to 
44 preferve in the removal of them." 4i Oh! 
44 now I underftand you," faid Cauftic, fmiling 
in his turn ; 44 like Harrowgah-ivattr^ for 
44 example, which I am told has fpirit at the 
t4 fpring ; but when brought hither, I find it, 
44 under favour, to have nothing but ftink and 
< 4 iU tafte remaining. 9 ' 

I 
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N° 34* Saturday, September 24, 17S5. 



npHAT we often make the mifery, as weft 
A as " the happinefs we do not find/' is a 
truth which Moralifts have frequently remarked, 
and which can hardly be too often repeated. 
*Tis one of thofe fpecific maxims which apply- 
to every character and to every (ituation, and 
which therefore, in different modes of expref- 
fion, almoft every wife man has endeavoured to 
enforce and illuftrate. Without going fo far as 
the Stoics would have us, we may venture to 
affert, that there is fcarce any ftate of calamity 
in which a firm and a 'virtuous mind will not 
create to itfelf confolation and relief; nor any 
abfolute degree of profpejjty and fuccefs in 
which a naturally difcontented fpirit will not 
find caufe of difappointment and difguft. 

But in fuch extremes of fituation it is the 
lot of few to be placed. Of the bulk of man^ 
kind the life is pafTed amidft fcenes of no very 
eventful fort, amidft ordinary engagements and 
ordinary cares. But of thefe, perhaps, ftil! 
more than of the others, the good or evil is in 
a great meafure regulated by the temper and dif- 
pofition pf him to whom they fall out ; like 

metals 
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metals in coin, it is not alone their intrinfic. 
nature, but alfo that impreflion which they re- 
ceive from us, that creates their value. It muft 
be material, therefore, in the art of happinefs, 
to poflefs the power of (lamping fatisfa&ion on 
the enjoyments which Providence has put into 
our hands. 

I have been led into thefe reflexions from 
meeting lately with two old acquaintances, from 
whom I had, by various accidents, been a long 
while feparated, but whofe difpofitions our early 
intimacy had perfectly unfolded to me, and the 
circumftances of whofe lives I have fmce had 
occafion to learn. 

When at fchool, Clitander was the pride of 
his parents and the boaft of our mafter. There 
was no acquirement to which his genius was not 
equal ; and though he was fometimes deficient 
in application, yet whenever he chofe he out- 
ihone every competitor. 

Eudocius was a lad of very inferior talents* 
He was frequently the objedt of Clitander' s ridi- 
cule, but he bore it with an indifference that 
very foon difarmed his adverfary j and his con- 
ftant obligingnefs and good-humour made all his 
clafs-fellows his friends. 

Clitander was born the heir of a very large 
eftate, which coming to the pofleflion of at an 
early age, he fet out on his travels,, and contfc 
ctued abroad for a confiderable number, of years. 

In 
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In the accomplifhments of the man, he wag 
equally fuccefsful as he had been in the attain- 
ments of the boy, and attra&ed particular no- 
tice in the different places of Us refidence on 
the continent, as a young man from whom the 
higheft expectations might reafonably be form- 
ed. But it was remarked by fome intelligent 
obfervers, that he rather acquired than relifhed 
thofe accomplifhments, and learned to judge 
more than to admire whatever was beautiful in 
nature, or excellent in art. At times he feern* 
ed, like other youthful pofleflbrs of ample for- 
tunes, difpofed to enjoy the means of pleafurc 
which his fituation enabled him to command. 
At other times, he talked with indifference or 
contempt both of thofe pleafures themfelves, 
and of the companions with whom they had 
been fhared. He remained longer abroad than 
is cuftomary, as his friends faid, to make him- 
felf matter of whatever might be ufeful to his 
country or ornamental to himfelf ; but in fad* 
te remained where he was, as I have heard 
himfelf confefs, from an indifference about 
whither he fhould go ; becaufe, as he frankly 
&id, he thought he fhould find the fame fools at 
Rome as at Paris, at Naples as at Rome. Irt 
'going through Hungary, he vifited the quick- 
filver mines, where the miferable workmen, pcpt 
Up for life, hear of the light of the fun, as of 
the beauties of another world One of thofe, 

as 
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as Clitander and his party came up to him, was 
leaning on his mattock, under one of the difc 
mal lamps that unfold the horrors of the place* 
eating the morfel of brown bread that is allowed 
them. What wretched fare ! faid one of the 
company. But he feems to enjoy it ! replied 
Clitander. 

When he returned to England, he was fur- 
rounded by the young and the gay, who al- 
lured him to pleafure ; and by more refpe&able 
chara&ers, who invited him to bufinefs and am- 
bition. With both focieties he often mixed, 
but could fcanfely be faid to afTociate ; to both 
he lent himfelf, as it were, for the time ; but 
became the property of neither, and feemed 
equally diflatisfied with both. 

When I faw him lately, he was at his pater- 
nal feat, one of the fineft places in one of the 
fineft parts of the country. To my admiration 
of its improvements he aflented with the cool- 
nefs of a fpe&ator who had often looked on 
them ; yet I found that he had planned mod of 
them himfelf. In the neighbourhood I found 
him refpe&ed, but not popular ; and even when 
I was told ftories of his beneficence, of which 
there were many, they were told as deeds in 
which he was to be imitated rather than be- 
loved. His hofpitality was uncommonly extcn- 
five ; but his neighbours partook of it rather as 
a duty than a pleafure. And though at table he 

faid 
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faid more witty and more lively things than all 
liis gaefts put together, yet every body remark- 
ed how dull the dinner had been. 

At his houfe I found Eudocius- who flew to 
embrace me, and to tell me hi9 hiftory fince we 
parted. He told it rather more in detail than 
was neceflary ; but I thanked him for his m*- 
nutenefs, becaufe it had the air of believing me 
interefted in the tale. Eudocius was now almoft 
as rich as Clitander ; but his fortune was of his 
own acquifition. In the line of commerce, to 
which he had been bred, he had been highly 
fuccefsful. Induftry, the moft untainted up- 
rightnefs, and that fort of claim which a happy 
difpofition had upon every good man he met, 
had procured him fuch advantages, that in a 
few years he found himfelf pofleffed of wealth 
beyond his moft fanguine expectations, and, as 
he modeftly faid, much beyond his merits : but . 
he did himfelf injuftice*; he had all the merit 

'which enjoying it thankfully, and ufing it well, 
sould give. At his houfe, to which I after- 
wards attended him, moft things were good, 
and Eudocius honeftly praifed them all. He 
had a group of his neighbours aflembled, all of 

, whom were happy ; but thofe who came from 
vifiting Clitander were always the happieft. In 
his garden and grounds there were fome beau-* 
ties which Eudocius fhowed you with much far 
tisfa&ion j there were many deformities which 

he 
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he did not obferve himfelf : if any other re- 
marked them, he was happy they were difcover- 
ed, and took a memorandum for mending them 
next year. His tenants and cottagers were con- 
tented and comfortable, or at lead in filiations 
that ought to make them fo. If any of them 
came with complaints to Eudocius, he referred 
them to his fteward, but with injun&ions to treat 
them indulgently ; and when the fteward fome- 
times told him he had been impofed on, he faid 
he would not truft the man again ; but repeated 
a favourite phrafe of his, which he had learnt 
from fomebody, but adopted from pure good 
nature, " that he might be cheated of His mo- 
" ney, but fhould not of his temper." In this, 
as in every thing elfe, it was not eafy to vex 
him, while On the other hand he was made 
happy at very little expence : he laughed at dull 
jokes, was pleafed with bad pi&ures, praifed 
dull books, and patronifed very inferior artifts; 
not always from an abfolute ignorance in thefe 
things (though his tafte, it rauft be owned, was 
none of the mod acute), but becaufe it was his 
way to be pleafed, and that he liked to fee people 
pleafed around him* 

It was not fo with Clitander. Wanting that 
enthufiafm, that happy deception, which leads 
warmer, and indeed inferior minds, through 
life, he examined with too critical, perhaps too 
juft an eye, it? pleafures, its ambition, its love, 

vol. I. u its 
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its friendfliip, and found them empty and unfa* 
tisfying. Eudocius was the happy fpe&ator of 
an indifferently played comedy ; but Clitander 
had got behind the fcenes, and faw the a&ors 
with all their wants and imperfe&ions. Clitan- 
der, however, never fhews the fournefs or the 
melancholy of a mifanthrope. He is not inte- 
refted enough in mankind to be angry, nor is 
the world worth his being fad for. Thus he 
not only wants the adhial pleafures of life, but 
even that fort of enjoyment which refults from 
its forrows. 

Miferum tejudico, quod nunquam futris miftr. Sen, 

The only fatisfadtion he feems to feel, is that 
fort of detection which his ability enables him 
to make of the emptihefs of the world's plea- 
fures, the hypocrify of its affe&ed virtues, the 
falfe eftimation of its knowledge, the ridicu- 
loufnefs of its pretended importance. Hence he 
is often a man of humour and of wit, and plays 
with both, with the appearance of gaiety and 
mirth. But this gaiety is not happinefs. Such 
a detection may clothe one's face ift fmiles, but 
it cannot make glad the heart. In the gaiety of 
Clitander, however excited, there is little en-* 
joyment. Clitander undervalues his audience* 
and never delivers himfelf up to them with that 
happy cheerfulnefe with which Eudocius tells his 

old 
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old (lories, and every one laughs without know- 
ing why. 

In the apathy of a dull man, nobody is int$- 
refted, and we confign him to its influence with- 
out reflection and without regret But when 
one^confiders how much is loft to the world by 
the indifference of Clitander, one cannot hplp 
lamenting that unfortunate perverfion of talent** 
by whiqh they are not only deprived q£ their 
value, but made inftruments of ill fortune ; 
which, if I may be allowed the expreflion, dif- 
appoints the bounty of Heaven, both to its po£. 
feflbr himfelf, and to thofe around him, whom 
it ought to have enriched. 
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MONG the apologies for irregularity and 
diflipation, none are of more pernicious 
tendency than thofe which are drawn from the 
good qualities with which that irregularity and 
diflipation are fuppofed to be generally accom- 
panied. The warmth and opennefs of noble 
minds, it is faid, are apt to lead them into ex- 
travagancies which the cold and the unfeeling 

V 2 cap 
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<&n eafily criticife, and may plaufibly condemn* 
But in the fame minds refide the virtues of mag- 
nanimity, difintereftednefs, benevolence, and 
friendfhip, in a degree to which the tame and 
the felfifh, who boaft of the prudence and pro- 
priety of their conduft, can never afpire. The 
firft refemble a luxuriant tree, which, amidft 
its wild and wandering fhoots, is yet produ&ive 
of the richeft fruit ; the others, like a dry and 
barren (lock, put forth a few regular but ftunted 
branches, which require no pruning indeed, but 
from which no profit is to be reaped. 

• It might be worth while to inquire into the 
juftice of this account, to the truth of which 
the young and the gay are apt implicitly to aflent ; 
but the young and the gay have too much viva- 
city to reafon, and as little inclination as leifure 
for inquiry : yet fome of them who knew Fl&- 
villus, may liften for a moment while I tell them 
his hiftory. 'Tis the laft time they will be trou- 
bled with his name, or his misfortunes ! 

He was the heir of an eftate which was 
once reckoned very confiderable. It defcended 
to him burdened with a good deal of debt, and 
with a variety of incumbrances ; but ftill Fla- 
villus was held to have fuoceeded to a great 
pofleffion, his nominal rent-roll being a large 
one. At an early period of life, he entered into 
the army; but he foon quitted a profeffion 
where, in point of wealth, the profpe&s.were 
- .j . * not 
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aot alluring ; and where, in point of ftation, 
he had not patience to wait for the ufual fteps 
of advancement. Flavillus, both while he was 
in the army, and after he quitted it, was ac- 
counted one of the moll agreeable and moft ao 
compliihed men that was any where to be met 
with. Nor was this reputation undeferved* 
Haying had a complete univerfity education, he; 
had all the learning of a philofopher, without 
any of that pedantry which often attends it ; and: 
having mixed a good deal in the world, he had 
all the eafe of a man of fafhion, without any of 
that flippancy which mere men of fafhion are 
apt to acquire. Flavillus, from thofe qualities, 
became the darling of fociety. His company 
was univerfally courted ; and it was. confidered 
as a high recommendation to any party of plea- 
fure, that he was to be one of the number. 
Poflefled of an indolence which unfitted him fox; 
bufinefs, having quitted the army, the only pro- 
feflion he ever had the leaft inclination to culti- 
vate, and too negligent to think of retrieving 
the incumbrances on his eftate by oeconomy 
and fchemes of prudence, he gave himfelf 
completely up to the pleafures of fociety, and 
allowed himfelf to be captivated by the popula- 
rity which his manners fecured him, and by the 
general good-will with which he was constantly 
received. 

03 ^ 
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It is cafy to conje<aure the effeSs of (uch a 
courfe of life on the circumftances of Flavillus. 
The debts and incumbrances on his eftate were 
allowed to remain, and the expence he wa9 led 
J*ito added much to their amount. At firft Flavil- 
lus felt a good deal of uneafmefs on this ground; 
he made fome feeble efforts to retrench his ex- 
pence, and to mix lefe in expenfive fbdety ; to 
drefs more plainly, to give up public places, to 
go no more to taverns, to lofe no more money 
4t {Hay; But thefe better refolutioris funk under 
his love of pleafure* and his temptations to ha- 
bitual indulgence. He became at length afraid 
to think of his circumftances ; and the very 
dcfpaix; which that occafioned made him plunge 
more deeply into diffipatibn. Painfully confcious 
as he was of much mifpent time and mifpent for- 
tune, he durft not look into the account of either. 
The deeper, however, he plunged into dif* 
fipation, the fonder of him did his companions 
become* The circle of his acquaintance indeed 
came to be in fome meafure changed. At an 
early period of life, his company was feleft ; 
at a later period he became iefs nice about his 
friends; but ftill Flavillus was accounted one 
of the firfeft fellows in the world. His bottle- 
companions wete ever loud in his praife ; at the 
midnight riot his name was never mentioned 
without the higheft panegyric, without tSie 
warmeft profeffions pf friendftiip, confirmed by 

3 iht 
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the mod facred oaths, and accompanied with the 
moft endearing expreffions of delight. Amidft 
the vociferations of merriment, and the jollity 
of debauch, to have liftened to the founds which 
then were uttered, one would have thought that 
the Goddefs of priendfhip herfelf had defended 
upon earth, and was animating the voices of the 
companions of Flavillus. 

With all this Flavillus was far from being 
happy. Superior to the companions, he now 
lived with, he could not always avoid rcfle&ing 
on the nothingnefs of his fituation ; and though 
he was afraid to think upon it, he could not 
help at times forefeeing that the means of his 
extravagance mull draw to a clofe. His fpirit 
on fome occafions rofe within him, and he 
formed unawailing plans to retrieve his fitua- 
tion, and ad worthy of himfelf ; but he had 
proceeded too far to be able eafily to retra£t ; he 
had funk in his own efteem, and what was 
worfe, was accuflomed to feel that he had done 
fo. In this ftate he remained for fome time, 
the voice of reafon and of right becoming more 
and more feeble, and the influence of prefent 
gratification ftrengthening with every frefh in- 
dulgence. 

Matters, however, at length came to a crifis. 
Upon applying to his man of bufinefs, who had, 
without eflfeft, made repeated remonftrances 
againft his expenfive courfe of life, he was told 

U4 that 
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that there was no more money to be had — that 
his creditors, who had already had much patience, 
were now become too clamorous to be any longer 
flattered or amufed ; in fhort, he was informed 
Jn plain language, that without difcharging his 
debts a jail mud be the confequence. 

Flavillus's mind was no longer what it had 
been. At a former period, had he forefeen 
fuch an event, it is hard to fay what would have 
been the confequence. Now he (looped to the 
mifery of fiis fituation. The very night before 
he received this decifive intelligence he had been 
engaged in a debauch, which lafted from dinner 
till morning ; he had parted with his companions 
amid (I the loudeft exclamations of focial joy and 
focial afFe&ion; the next night they had re- 
folved to repeat their Wife and reiterate their 
enjoyment. At this fecond meeting Flavillus 
ventured to mention his fituation. I will fpare 
my readers an account of the mortifying indif- 
ference with which his ftory was received. 
Flavillus found that from thofe friends whom he 
had frequently heard boaft of the warmth and ge- 
nerofity of their fouls when compared with the 
meaner and colder minds of the dull, the plod* 
ding, and the fober ; from thofe men with whom 
he ufed to fet the table in a roar, with whom he 
had a thoufand times come under the moft facred 
fronds Of attachment, and who had a thoufand 
times fworn they could not live without him ;-«?-* 

from 
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from all of them was he obliged to receive, in 
different terms, the fame mortifying reply, that 
they could not afford him the fmalleft relief or 
afliftance. 

A gentleman, whom I {hall here call Marcus^ 
who had known Flavillus in his younger days, 
who knew his good qualities, his accomplifti- 
ments, fo worthy of a better fate, who had 
often mourned over him, but who, from indig- 
nation at the diflipated courfe he had followed, 
had avoided his company, heard accidentally of 
this incident in his life. In the moft delicate * 
manner in the world, without his fo much as 
knowing from whom the relief came, he was 
relieved, and, by this gentleman's bounty, was 
freed from the impending horrors of a jaiL 

But Flavillus, though ruined by diflipation, 
had not yet fully attained either its apathy or 
its meannefs. The generofity of Marcus, though 
it relieved his prefent diftrefs, fhewed him at 
once the ftation he had loft, and that to which 
he was reduced. His body, which his former 
courfe of life had enfeebled, was too weak to 
fupport the agitation of his mind. He retired 
to a little country-village, where he might 
equally avoid the negleft of thofe companions 
by whom his former follies had been fhared, and 
the reproach or the pity of thofe by whom they 
had been cenfured or fhunned. Here he lived 
f>p a ftnall penfipn which the fame benevolent 

interpofition 
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interpofition procured him, till a lingering ner- 
vous diforder put a period to his fufferings. 

'Twas but a few weeks ago I aflifted at his 
funeral. There I faw one or two of his former 
aflbciates who had taken the trouble to attend, 
who, after a few inquiries after the caufe of his 
death, and a few common-place regrets, that fo 
agreeable and good-hearted a fellow fhould have 
been fo unfortunate, nude an appointment for 
a fupper in the evening. Marcus put a plain 
{lone over his grave. I never look on it with- 
out the mortifying refle&ion, with how many 
virtues it might have -been infcribed ! without 
lamenting that fo excellent natural abilities as 
thofe of Flavillus, fo much improved by educa- 
tion, and fo fufceptible of farther improvement, 
fliould have been loft to every worthy and va- 
luable purpofe ; loft in a courfe of frivolous or 
criminal diflipation, aroidft companions without 
attachment or friendship, amidft pleafures that 
afforded fo little real happinefs or enjoyment* 
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N° 36. Saturday, OBober 8, 1785. 

Divitias operofioref. Hor. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

f np is but very lately that I became acquainted 
** with your paper, our family only having 
taken it in laft week for the firft time, when it 
was recommended to my brother by Lady Betty 
Lampoon, who happened to be on a vifit in our 
country. Her Ladyfhip faid, it was a dear fweet 
fatiricai paper, and that one found all one's 
acquaintance in it And fure enough I found 
fome of my acquaintance in it (for I am the only 
reader among us), and fo I {hall tell Mr. John 
Homefpun when I meet him. Only think of a 
man come to his years to go to put himfelf and 
his neighbours into print in the manner he has 
done. But I dare to fay it is all out of fpite and 
envy at our having grown fo fuddenly rich by 
my brother's good fortune in India : and to be 
fure, Sir, things are changed with us from what 
I remember ; and yet perhaps we are not fo 
much to be envied neither, if all were known.— 
Do tell me, Sir, how we (hall manage to be as 

happy 
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happy as people fuppofe our good fortune muft 
have made us. 

But perhaps, Sir, it is not the fajhkn (as my 
fifter-in-law and Monf. de Sabot fays) to be hap- 
py. — Lord, Sir, I had forgot you don't know 
Monf. de Sabot! But really my head is not fo 
clear as it ufed to be. I will try to tell you 
things in their order. — My brotlier, who, as Mr. 
Homefpun has informed you, is returned home 
with a great fortune, is determined to live as be- 
comes it, and fent down aihip-load of blacks in 
faced, liveries, the fervants in this country not 
being handy about fine things ; though to tell 
you the truth, fome of the Blackamoors don't 
give themfeives much trouble about their work, 
and two of them never do a turn except playing 
on the French horn, and fometimes making 
punch when it is wanted particularly nice. 

Befides thefe, there came down in two chaifes 
my brother s own valet de fham, my fitter's own 
maid, a man cook, who has two of the negers 
under him, and Monf. de Sabot, whom my bro- 
ther wrote to me he had hired for a butler j but^ 
when he came, he told us he was matter dotcll, 

and had been fo to the Earl of C , the Duke 

of N , and two German princes. So, to be 

fure, we were almoft afraid to fpeak to him, till 
we found he was as affable and obliging as could 
be, and told us every thing we ought to do to be 
fafhionable, and like the great folks of Londoa 

and 
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and Paris. Monf. de Sabot is acquainted with 
every one of them. 

But then, Sir, it is fo troublefome an affair to 
be fafhionable ! and fo my father and mother, 
and the reft of us, who have never been abroad, 
find. We ufed to be as cheerful a family as any 
in the country ; and at our dinners and fuppers, 
if we had not fine things, we had pure good appe- 
tites, and, after the table was uncovered, ufed to 
be as merry as grigs at Crofs purpofes^ Queftions 
and commands > or Whats my thought like? But 
now we mull not talk loud, nor laugh, nor walk 
faft, nor play at romping games ; and we muft 
(it quiet during a long dinner of two courfes and 
a deflert, and drink wine and water, and never 
touch our meat but with our fork, and pick our 
teeth after dinner, and dabble in cold water, and 
Lord knows how many other things; which 
Monf. de Sabot fays every body corns Jo does. 
And fuch a thing he tells me (for I am a fort of 
favourite and fcholar of his) is comifo in the firft 
courfe, and fuch a thing in the fecond ; and this 
in the entries, and that in the removes. Comifo^ 
it feems, means vqfllyjine in his language, though 
we country folks, if we durft own it, find the 
tomifo things often very ill tafted, and now and 
then a little (linking. But we (hall learn to like 
them monftroufly by and by, as Mont de Sabot 
allures us. 

My 
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My father is hardeft of us all to be taught to' 
do what he ought ; and he curfed comifo once or 
twice to Monf. de Sabot's face. But my brother 
and my fifter-in-Iaw are doing all that they can 
to wean him from his old cuftoms, that he mayn't 
affront himfelf before company. He fought hard 
for his pipe and his fpit-box j but my fifter-in- 
law would not fuffer the new window-curtains 
and chair-covers to be put up till he had given 
over both. And, what do you think, Sir, the 
old gentleman was caught yefterday by my bro- 
ther and a young Baronet of his acquaintance, 
who went into the ftable to look at one of my 
brother's ftud, as they call it, fmoking his pipe in 
one of the empty ftalls. And I heard Sir Harry 
U\river give an account of it to my fifter-in-law 
when they came in to fupper, and how, as he 
(aid, " he had t ally bo* d old Squaretoes, as he 
flunk from his kennel." 

My brother, you muft know, has a mind to be 
a parliament-man, and fo he invites all the coun- 
try, high and low, to eat and drink with him} 
and fometimes I have been fadly out of counte- 
nance, and fo have we all, when fome of his old 
acquaintance have told long ftories of things 
which happened to them formerly, though ten 
to one my brother does not remember a fyllable 
of them. As t'other day, when our fchool- 
mafier's fon Samuel put him in mind of their 

going 
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going together to Edinburgh for the firft time, 
and how they had but one pair 6f filk (lockings 
between them, and my brother had them on in 
the morning to fee a gentleman who was firft- 
coufin to an Eaft India Diredor, and Sam got 
them in the evening to vifit the Principal of the 
college ; and all this before Sir Harry Driver, 
Lord Squanderfield, and Lady Betty Lampoon. 
Then my brother is turned an improver, which 
every body fays is an excellent way of laying out 
his money, and is fo public-fpirited ! — and the 
planner who has come to give directions about it 
tells us, that in a few years hence he will get five 
pounds for every five (hillings he lays out now in 
that way. In the mean time, however, it gives 
him a fad deal of trouble ; when every thing is 
refolved upon to-day, 'tis a chance but it is all 
turned topfy-turvy to-morrow j for his voters, 
as they call the gentlemen on my brother's fide 
of the queftion, who come to vifit us, have every 
one their own opinion, and are always giving him 
advice how to do things for the beft. One told 
him lately, he (hould level fuch a piece of ground 
which is in fight of the bow-window in the 
drawing-room ; another, a few mornings after* 
blamed this firft advifer for want of tafte, and 
faid he would give 500 guineas for fuch a 
knoll in the very fpot where they had levelled 
it; and fo they are building rocks there, and 
planting them as fail as the can. He pulled 

down 
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down a piece of an old church that ftood in the 
way of what they call the approach to the houfe ; 
and prefently a gentleman from England told 
him a ruin was the very thing wanted in that 
place, — and fo the old church mult be built up 
a-new. Lord Squanderfield advifed him to make 
a piece of water in the garden; and they had al- 
moft finifhed it, when Lady Betty convinced him 
that in fummer it would be a puddle, as (he 
termed it, that would ftink him out of his houfe, 
and fly-blow every bit of meat at his table. 

Lady Betty has been very ufeful to my fifter- 
in-law too about the choice of the furniture, 
though that likewife has been a troublefome job, 
owing to bad advice in the beginning. We had 
got fofas and fluffed chairs in the drawing-room, 
which my Lady has made her change for ca- 
brioles ; and the damafk beds (he has perfuaded 
her are not in the lead (it for a country houfe ; 
and fo they are all taken down, and chintzes put 
up in their place. 

In the fame fhip with the blacks, my brother 

brought down a great collection of piftures, which 

were purchafcd for him at a fale in London, and 

.are worth, I am told, Lord knows how much, 

though he got them, as he affures us, for an old 

fong ; and yet feveral of them I have heard coft 

-ibme hundreds of pounds. But this, between 

purfelves, is the moft plaguy of all his fineries. 

.Would you believe it, Sir, he is obliged to be 

two 
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two or three hours every morning in the gallery, 
with a little book in his hand, like a poor fchool- 
boy, getting by heart the names and the ftorieS 
of all the men and women that are painted there, 
that he may have his leflbn pat for the company 
that are to walk and admire the paintings till 
dinner is ferved up. And yet, after all, he is 
fometimes miftaken about them, as laft Thurfday 
he told a gentleman that was looking at the 
pi&ures, that the half-naked woman above the 
chimney-piece was done for one Caroline Mar* 
rot (I fuppofe from the pidture of fome Mifs no 
better than (he Ihould be) ; whereas the gentle- 
man, Mr. Gujloy declared it was as like Widow 
Renny as one egg is like another. 

I could tell you a great deal more of embar- 
raflments and vexations in the enjoyment of 
our good fortune ; but I am lure I mull have 
wearied you by my fcribble-fcrabble account of 
what I have told. It will be fufficient to Ihow 
you that Mr. Homefpun has not fo much caufe 
for envy as from his letter I prefume he feels 
againft us, and will, I hope, alfo procure a little 
of your good counfel how to make a comifo life 
fomewhat more comfortable to the greateft part 
of our family, and in particular to your humble 
fervant, 

MARJORY MUSHROOM. 
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N°37. Saturday, bather 15, 1785. 

*TpHE mythology of the ancients has given 
■* > rife to many an elegant allufion, and adorned 
many a beautiful defcription. 

In a bobk publiflied lately at Paris, containing 
an account of the principal gems in the cabinet 
of the Duke of Orleans, is the following ex- 
cellent illuftration of the pleafing effe&s of the 
popular religion of antiquity. 

" The delightful fictions built on their reli- 
gious fyftem," fays the author of this work, 
" have peopled and animated all nature, and 
made a folemn temple of the vaft univerfe. 
Thofe flowers, whofe varied and fhining beauty 
we fo much admire, are the tears of Aurora. 
It is the breath of Zephyrus which gently agi- 
tates the leaves. The foft murmurs of the wa- 
ters are the fighs of the Naiads. A god impels 
the winds. A god pours out the rivers. Grapes 
are the gift of Bacchus. Ceres prefides over 
the harveft. Orchards are the care of Pomona. 
Does a fhepherd found his reed on the fummit 
of a mountain, it is Pan who with his paftoral 
pipe returns the amorous lay. When the fportf- 
man's horn roufes the attentive ear, it is Diana 
armed with her bow and quiyer, more nimble 

than 
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than the flag fhe purfues, who takes the diver* 
fion of the chace. The Sun is a god, who, riding 
on a car of fire, diffufes his light through the 
world. The Stars are fo many divinities, who 
meafure with their golden beams the regular 
procefs of time. The Moon prefides over the 
filence of the night, and confoles the world fox* 
the abfence of her brother. Neptune reigns in 
the feas, furrounded by the Nereids, who dance 
tb the joyous fhells of the Tritons. In the 
higheft heavens is feated Jupiter, the father and 
mafter of men and gods : under his feet roll the 
thunders formed by the Cyclops in the cavern 
of Lemnos : his fmile rejoices nature, atid hid 
nod fliakes the foundation of Olynlpus. Sur- 
rounding the throne of their fovereign, the 
other divinities quaff the heftar from a cup 
prefeilted to them by the young and beautiful 
Hebe. In the middle of the bright circle fhine* 
with diftinguifhed luftre the unrivalled beauty of 
Venus, alone adorned with a fplendid girdle, on 
which the Graces and Sports for ever play; 
and in her hand is a fmiling boy, whofe power 
is univerfally acknowledged by heaven and 
earth." 

It is impoflible to read this elegant paflage 
without feeling fomething of that delufion it de- 
fcribes ; and the reader who is converfant in the 
daffies will at once call to his recolleftion many 
of thofe animated defcriptions and pleafing allu- 

x 2 fions 
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(ions with which thofe admirable works fo much 
abound. 

For my own part, however, while I muft al- 
ways remember, with a pleafing fort of gratitude, 
the delight which I have received from the poets 
of Greece and of Rome ; and while I recoiled!, 
with a fpecies of enthufiafm, that rapture I firft 
received from the animated accounts of nature 
with which their works are adorned ; I cannot 
help fometimes thinking that the tafte which 
they have produced in modern times, that fond- 
nefs of imitation they have given birth to, has in 
fome refpe&s hurt the works of the moderns, 
and, inftead of improving, helped to fpoil many 
an exertion of genius. The mythological allu- 
fions of the ancients were grafted on the popular 
opinions of the country ; as fuch, to a reader 
of the times they were natural ; the mind eafily 
acknowledged their juftice, and fomething like 
an implicit belief attended their perufal. Even 
when they are perufed by a modern, in the writ- 
ings of the ancients, he acquires fome portion of 
this belief. The fame du&ility of imagination 
which creates our fympathy and intereft in the 
paffions and feelings of an Achilles and an JEneas^ 
though they lived in a diftant region, and a pe- 
riod long fince paft, makes us enter into their 
religious creed, .and the effects thereby produced. 
Our reafon is for a time fufpended ; and we can 
for a moment fuppofe Minerva to defcend from 

heaven 
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heaven to affift a Grecian hero, or Eolus to 
inflate the winds at the fuit of Juno, to over- 
whelm in the billows the unfortunate fon of 
a rival goddefs. 

But thofe animated and perfonified defcrip- 
tions, however natural in an ancient author, and 
however they may intereft even a modern reader 
by the fame fympathy which engages us in the 
fate of a hero who died a thoufand years ago, 
have now ceafed to be natural. When ufed by 
a modern writer, they do not proceed from an 
animated mind, imprefled and governed by the 
belief of his countrymen, but are the effedt of 
a mere copy, the feeble offspring of a cold and 
fervile imitation. 

Whether it has proceeded from this caufe I 
know not ; but, while I feel the moll pleafing 
delufion from the mythological fi&ions of the 
ancient authors, I have always felt fomething 
very much the reverfe from the fame fidtions 
when appearing in the works of the moderns. 
The fcenes which nature lays before us, and the 
attions of thofe men who are placed in interefting 
fituations, when well defcribed, and naturally re- 
prefented, muft ever be delightful ; but, when in 
a modern author I fee nature left as it were be- 
hind, and borrowed defcription and allufion made 
ufe of, I have ever found my mind, inftead of 
being gratified, cheated of that pleafure which it 
wifhed to enjoy. The delufion in which I was 

x 3 fond 
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fond to indulge has been removed, and fanciful 
conceit has ufurped the place of nature. 

Another bad confequence of this fervile imi- 
tation of the ancients, of this borrowing what 
was natural in them, but which is no longer fo 
In us, has been to prevent modern authors from 
ftudying nature as it is, from attempting to draw 
it as it really appears ; and, inftead of giving ge- 
nuine defcriptions, it leads them to give thofe 
only which are falfe and artificial. 

Every reader acquainted with our modern 
authors will eafily recall a variety of paflages to 
illuftrate thefe remarks. 

To take an inftante from the works of an 
author who does the higheft honour to his 
country, what can be more abfurd than the 
following lines as a defcription of Windfor 
Foreft? 

Sec Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
Here blutfiing Flora paints the enamcll'd ground, 
Here Ceres 9 gifts in waving profpe£fc ftapd, 
And nodding tempt the jovial reaper's hand. 

This is fujrely not a defcription of Wiiidfor 
ForelL 

In like manner, the defcription in the fame 
poem, of Thames fhedding tears for Cowfc/s 
death, muft furpafs all modern credulity ; and 
of an equally unnatural kind is the transformation 
piLodon^ the daughter of father Thames, 
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In the Paftorals of the fame author, what 
ftrange effe&s are produced by the mourning of 
a fhqpherd boy along the fide of the Thames ! 

There while he mourn'd, the ftreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compaflion (how, 
The Naiads wept in cv'ry wat'ry bower, 
And Jove confented in a filent fliower. 

The fame fhepherd thus defcribes the effe&s of 
his numbers : 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 
Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan applauds my fong. 

It is unneceflary to multiply examples ; the 
defcriptive poems of the moderns are full of 
them. 

One author deferves to be excepted, an author 
who has been juftly deemed an original, and 
whofe character of originality is in a great mea- 
fure owing to his having painted nature as it is, 
and laid afide the mythological allufions of anti- 
quity. — TChomfon^ in his Seafons^ may be ftyled the 
great Poet of Nature. In that poem he has de- 
fcribed the whole varied year, and the different 
fcenes which its variations produce. 

" This author," fays a diftinguifhed critic, 
" is intitled to one praife of the higheft kind 
his mode of thinking and of exprefling his 
thoughts is original. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius : 

X 4 he 
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he looks round on nature and on life with the 
eye which Nature beftows only on a poet ; the 
eye that diftinguifhes, in every thing prefented to 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vaft, and attends to the 
minute. The reader of the Seafons wonders that 
he never faw before what Thomfon fhows him, 
fitid that he never yet has felt what Thomfon 
cxprefTes." 

Great part of this high praife appears to me 
to have arifen from what has been obferved, of 
Thomfon's having ftudied[ nature, and painted 
it as it is. Hardly, and with very few excep- 
tions, will he be found endeavouring to adorn 
or heighten his defcriptions with the religious 
fidtions of antiquity. 

As this author has drawn his pictures of na- 
ture from nature itifelf, fo the nearer we bring 
his pi&ures to the originals from which he 
draws, the more will we admire them ; the 
nearer our examination is, the more will our 
mind be filled and kindled with thofe fentiments 
which his defcriptions produce. They refemble 
thofe ftriking likenefles, thofe highly finifhed 
portraits, which we examine by the fide of the 
perfons who fit for them. I am never more de- 
lighted with Thomfon's Winter, the beft of his 
Seafons, than when I read it in the month of 
Pec^mbgr, $nd liftw to the " favagc howl of 
- • " ' « the 
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" the blaft," and fee the " Iky faddened with 
" the gather d ftorm." 
A 



N°38. Saturday, Oftober 22, 1785- 

T happened a few evenings ago, to have an 
appointment with a friend of mine, a gen- 
tleman of the law, which fome particular bufi- 
nefs prevented him from keeping with his ufiial 
punctuality. While I waited for him in his 
ftudy, I took down from one of his fhelves a 
book at random, to amufe myfelf with till he 
fliould come in. In my character of Lounger, 
I have learned never to put back a book becaufe 
its fubjedt promifes to be a dull one. Though 
this was a law folio, therefore, I fat down con- 
tentedly to perufe it ; having often experienced, 
that, in books where I looked for the leaft en- 
tertainment, I have unexpectedly met with the 
moft. So it happened in this law treatife; 
where, on the chapter of Marriage^ which 
chanced to turn up to me, I found the nice 
diftin&ions and fubtleties of legal inveftigation 
fo illuminated with a variety of interefting cafes, 
that I fhall certainly recommend the book, and 
particularly the above-mentioned chapter of it, 
to all my young friends who are engaged in the 

ftudy 
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ftudy of that dry and intricate fcience. I am 
perfuaded their imaginations will not be lefs e:: 
ercifed than their judgments, in following the 
learned author through the numerous pointed 
illuftrations which he gives of the do&rines there 
laid down. Of thofe dodtrines the abftradt feems 
to be, that though certain fmaller deceptions are 
not fufficient for fetting afide a matrimonial en- 
gagement ; yet a very high degree of deceit 
made ufe of by one of the parties to influence 
and inveigle the other, will render the marri- 
age void and null ab initio^ as if no fuch contract 
had ever been made. 

I was deeply engaged in thofe fpeculations, 
when my friend cut them fhort by entering the 
room ; and as his time is precious, we h^d no 
leifure to follow them together ; though I had 
much inclination to have afked his afliftance in 
clearing up fome legal doubts which the author's 
reafoning had created in my mind. When I got 
home at night, the fubje& recurred to my me- 
mory ; but, befide a warm fire in a cold even- 
ing, even the thoughts of marriage will not keep 
a man awake. I infenfibly fell afleep in my 
chair, when a dream took up (as is generally the 
cafe) the thread of my waking thoughts, and 
purfued it in the following whimfical manner. 

Methought I was carried into a great hall, 
which, in its gloom, its antique ornaments, and 
its duftinefs, refembled fome of our courts of juf- 

ticej 
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tice ; at the further end of which was feated, in 
tile drefs and with the injignia of a judge, the 
learned and worthy author of the treatife above 
mentioned. By one of the attendants of the 
court I was informed, that his office was a fort 
of chancellorihip of matrimony, with the power 
of confirming or annulling all marriages, as in 
equity and good confcience fhould feem to him 
proper ; that this was one of the days appointed 
for hearings ; and that the parties, complainants 
and refpondents, were waiting without, ready to 
be called in to ftate their complaints and de- 
fences. I, who am a bachelor, (which I believe 
I formerly hinted to my readers,) felicitated my- 
felf oft this happy opportunity of inftru&ion and 
entertainment, and fat down on one of the 
benches, to hear with attention the different 
caufes that fhould be argued. 

The firft perfon who came to the barwas a man 
of rather an ungracious appearance, and a coun- 
tenance not at all expreffive of good humour. 
He exhibited his complaint, and prayed for a dit- 
folution of his marriage on the head of deception 
in his wife's temper; who, as he informed the 
judge, had made herfelf appear before marriage 
one of the fweeteft and moft engaging young 
women in the world ; that during her virgin * 
date (he had never been feen, at leaft by the 
complainant, with a fingle frown on her brow, 
and was the very life and foul of every company 

fhe 
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flie was in ; but that fhe had not been married 
a week, when he difcovered that (he was (faving 
the court's prefence) a very devil incarnate; 
that fcarce a day pafled in which fhe did not 
abufe himfelf, ill-treat his friends, and whip all 
the children round ; and that he was obliged to 
change his fervants every half-year, except one 
old crofs devil of a cook-maid, whom fhe kept 
to vex and plague him. The lady being called 
upon for her defence, denied any deception by 
which the marriage had been brought about, or 
could now be annulled; for that all her ac- 
quaintance could teftify how good-natured fhe 
was when fhe was not contradicted ; and that 
before marriage her hulband had never contra- 
dicted her. She like wife pleaded recrimination 
in bar of his complaint ; and offered to prove, 
that he himfelf was one of the moft crofs- 
tempered men in the world. The judge dif- 
miffed the complaint ; but recommended to the 
parties, fmce they feemed equally diffatisfied, to 
feparate by mutual confent. The hufband feemed 
inclined to adopt this propofition, but the lady 
rejected it ; and, flinging out of court with a tofs 
up of one fide of her hoop, faid, fhe had more 
fpirit than to indulge him in that. The hufband 
growled fomething, which I could not hear, and 
followed her. 

The fecond complainant was drefTed in a very 
fliabby coat, and had a very indecent length of 

beard 
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beard on his face. He prayed a diflblution of 
his marriage, from a grofs deception in point of 
his wife's perfon and appearance. He was, he 
faid, chiefly induced to the match, from the 
beauty of her face and the elegance of her figure, 
which firfl had made her his toaft, then his mif- 
trefs, and laftly his wife : that for fome little time 
after his marriage, this deception was perfeftly 
kept up : that in a few months, however, he be- 
gan to be fenfible of it ; and, after her becoming 
pregnant of her firft child, it was apparent to 
every body : that, fubfequent to that period, his 
wife totally negledted all attention to her fhape 
and complexion ; and had ever fince been fo per- 
fect a flattern as to have forfeited all pretentions 
to thofe qualities, on the faith of which he had 
married her. The lady made no appearance, 
which fome one in court fuggefted was owing to 
its being fo early an hour, as ihe feldom rofe till 
twelve, and never was drefTed till three. Indeed, 
upon fome queftion of the judge, it came out, that 
the hufband had never feen her before marriage 
at an earlier hour, and feldom even then, but at 
great dinners, private balls, and public aflem- 
blies. His lordfhip delayed the further con- 
fideration of the caufe till another day, recom- 
mending to the gentleman, when he ap- 
peared there again, to (hew the refpeft due to 
the court, by having his beard (haved, and 
putting on a clean fhirt. 

3 T** 
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The third profecutor was an elderly gentle* 
man with a wrinkled face, and a body feem- 
ingly very infirm, who came forward to the bar 
by the help of a ftafF, or rather crutch. He re- 
prefented to the court that he had married a few 
years before, after having lived a bachelor till 
he was turned of fixty, a young innocent girl, 
as he imagined, who had been bred up, at her 
father's houfe in the country, in perfect igno- 
rance of the town, its expences and amufements, 
who knew only how to knit, work fringes, and 
border an apron, to affift at making of a pudr 
ding, and conftru£ting a goofeberry-pie ; whofe 
greateft expence was a filk gown once in two 
years, with a callico of her own making {of 
morning wear ; and whofe higheft pleafure con- 
fided in dancing at a country wedding, or a 
Chriftmas gambol. But that, not long after (he 
was married, flie contrived to have him bring 
her to town, where fhe fpent as much money 
in one month, as it had coft her father to keep 
her all her life before ; and actually wore, at 
this moment, a cap and feathers, the price of 
which would have clothed her for a whole year 
in the country : that fhe was fcarcely ever at 
home, except when fhe had afked a dozen fine 
people to dinner or fupper, and was feldom in 
bed till three in the morning : that fhe would 
jQOt fuffer any of his former companions to ap- 
proach her, but kept company only with diffi- 

pated 
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pated young people of the other fex, or extra- 
vagant and giddy women of her own. And 
therefore, from all thofe circumftances, fhewing 
the higheft degree of deception under which he 
had been inveigled to marry, he prayed a diflb- 
lution of the matrimonial engagement, dropping 
fome hints, at the fame time, that the young 
lady might do very well for a younger and a 
gayer hufband, and that he would come down 
handfomely, to make her worth another man's 
taking* To this complaint it was anfwered, on 
the part of the lady, that there was no fort of 
deception in the cafe ; that fhe had all along de- 
clared fhe did not care a farthing for her in- 
tended hufband, but on the contrary hated and 
abhorred him : that he had bribed her parents, 
who had partly frightened and partly cajoled her 
into the match, by the offer of large fettlements, 
and the flattering profpedt of being the wife of a 
very rich man ; fo that, in the very nature of the 
cbntradt, fhe gave up her perfon to her faid huf- 
band in exchange for the enjoyment of fuch plea- 
fures as his fortune could enable her to command 
for the prefent, and the hopes of what a large 
jointure might procure for the future: that, 
therefore, all the finery, amufements, and ex- 
pence, which he complained of, were only parts 
of the firft claufe of the agreement ; and that, 
whatever vexation or uneafinefs her conduct 
might; create to him, were but juftifuble means of 

fulfilling 
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fulfilling the accomplifliment of the fecond. The 
Chancellor delivered his opinion in favour of the 
refpondent ; but propofed, in compaffion to the 
hufband, (which, howcyer, the worthy judge de- 
clared his condu& had little merited,) that they 
fhould compromife matters, by the lady's re- 
nouncing her right to the man, on being imme- 
diately vefted in her jointure. The lady was de- 
liberating on this propofal, when her Lord de- 
clared himfelf in the negative ; and clearing his 
voice with a hem, hobbled out of court in a ftep 
fomewhat firmer than that in which he entered, 
faying, Nobody could tell which of them might 
have. the benefit of furvivorfhip. 

The next cafe was pretty fimilar to the fore- 
going, except that the plaintiff was the wife, and 
the defendant her hufband ; an old lady of three- 
fcore verfus a young ftout fellow of five-and 
twenty. She alleged, that when a virgin fhe 
had been made to believe he loved her to defpe- 
ration ; but had difcovered, the very day of the 
wedding, that he was only enamoured of twenty 
thoufand pounds fhe happened to poflefs in the 
Long Annuities. The hufband denied the charge 
of deceiving her ; for that (he knew, from the 
beginning of their acquaintance, that he wifhed 
to marry the Long Annuities, which he faid, 
fmiling, he would endeavour to make fhorter. 
The lady on this loft temper. " Do you dare 
to fay fo, Sir ?" ihe exclaimed \ " you, whom I 

faved 
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fa'ved from a jail ; you, who, before I took com* 
paflion on you, had not a coat to your back, nor 
a dinner to your belly ? Do you dare to look in 
my face s and fay you did not deceive me ?"— 
" Madam*' replied the fpark, with an eafy im- 
pudent air, " do you venture to fhow that face, 
and to fay fo?" On thia fhe broke out into 
fiich a violent paflion, and was fo vehement 
in her outcries, that the noife awaked me.—* 
c< 'Twas but a dream," faid I, ftarting from 
my chair; — " and yet— 'tis as well I am a 
4< bachelor/ 1 
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A Judge isjujty a Chancelhr jujler Jlill 9 

A Gownmnn learn' d> a Bijbop what you will, 

Wife* jf a Minyier, &c. Pope, 

It is an old, and has been a frequent obfcrva- 
tion, that men of genius feldom fucceed in 
the common bufinefs of life. I have no where, 
however, found it fo happily illuftrated, as by a 
queftion of Swift's, in a letter to Lord Boling- 
VOL. I. Y broke : 
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broke : — " Did you never (lays he) obferve one 
©f your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt 
ivory knife ? Did you ever know the knife fail 
to go the right way ? whereas if he had ufed 
a razor or a pen-knife, he had odds Stgainft him 
of fpoiling a whole fheet." 

The very idea of genius and of fine parts, im- 
plies that they fhould be rare and uncommon* 
The ordinary courfe of fociety, therefore, has not 
been left to depend upon them ; but it has been 
wifely ordered, that the bufinefs of life, almoft in 
all its departments, (hould admit of being carried 
on by fuch men, and with fuch talents, as are 
every day to be met with. 

The unexperienced and the vulgar are apt to 
judge of talents from the fuccefs with which they 
are attended ; to eftimate the difficulty of filia- 
tions from their fuppofed importance, or from 
the attention which they draw, and the rank 
which they confer in fociety. 

With them, the lawyer or the phyfician who 
has obtained high reputation, or arrived at high 
pra&ice, is concluded to poffefs more than ordi- 
nary talents for his profeffion ; and if a perfon 
has commanded an army or a fleet with fuccefs ; 
if he has figured in either houfe of parliament ; 
if he has made himfelf of importance to go- 
vernment, and filled a high department in the 
date ; the public fet no bounds to their admi- 
ration, 
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radon, and every one concludes the genius and 
talents of fuch a man to be of the higheft mag- 
nitude. 

When we refift, however, the glare of fuc- 
cefe, and the impreffion of public opinion, and 
call experience to our aid in the examination 
of particular inftances, we fhall find not only 
that all thefe fituations have been attained, but 
that they have been filled, with credit to the 
pofleflbrs, and fatisfadion to the public, by men 
whofe talents and whofe virtues were noways 
extraordinary. Nay, perhaps, on a clofer in* 
veftigation, we (hall be convinced, that fuch per* 
fons owed to the mediocrity of their talents, and 
the defeds or weaknefles of their character, that 
elevation which to many has appeared the at- 
tainment of genius and the reward of virtue* 

Lelius poflefled uncommon talents. He de- 
rived from nature a corredt judgment, a found 
and penetrating underftanding ; and his natural 
endowments were cultivated by a liberal educa- 
tion, an early acquaintance with the beft writ- 
ers, and a familiar intercourfe with men of ge- 
nius and of letters. There were few branches 
of public or of national bufinefs, refpe&ing which 
he was not poflefled of ample information. His 
views with regard to them were always liberal, 
generally profound, and feldom failed of being 
juft and well founded. 

y 2. .As 
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As a fpeaker, Lelius feldom addreffed him- 
felf to the paflions or the fancy of his au- 
dience. He had, however, an eafy and un- 
embarraffed elocution, a fufficient command 
of language to communicate his views with 
clearnefs and perfpicuity. His ftyle,. though 
fimple and unadorned, was pure and cor- 
rect; and his manner, though plain, was 
forcible and manly. He had obtained a feat 
in the Houfe of Commons, at a time of life 
when his reputation for knowledge was ge* 
nerally eftablifhed, when his talents were in 
their fulleft vigour; and if at any time he 
offered his fentiments, he never failed of be- 
ing liftened to with attention, or of finding them 
received with that refpedt to which they were 
fo well entitled. 

The talents of Lelius, however, were of a 
kind which very feldom difpofed him to make 
that effort. Accuftomed to inveftigate with 
accuracy, to view his fubje£t in every poflible 
light, and to fee the force of every difficulty 
which prefented itfelf, he was not eafily fatif- 
fied with the extent of his information, nor con- 
vinced of the juftice of his opinions ; and men 
of more limited views and fhallower underftand- 
ings, but of bolder or of raflier fpirits, were ge- 
nerally allowed to carry away the reputation of 
that knowledge, and of thofe talents, the ex- 
tent 
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tent of. which would not allow Lelius to difplay 
them* 

Cornelius had obtained an education equally 
liberal, and had the fame opportunities to im- 
prove himfelf by books and converfation ; nor 
were his knowledge and information lefs exten- 
five than thofe of Lelius. He was not perhaps 
altogether his equal in acutenefs of underftand- 
ing or ftrength of judgment ; but, if he fell (hort 
in thefe, he no lefs furpaffed him in a brilliancy 
of fancy and vigour of imagination, improved 
by an early acquaintance with whatever is beau- 
tiful or fublime in the claffical produ&ions of 
ancient or of modern times. 

Full of fentiment and of feeling, enlivened 
by fancy, enriched by imagery, and often flow- 
ing in a ftyle of the mod claflic beauty, the 
eloquence of Cornelius could not fail to com- 
mand attention, and to be liftened to with plea- 
fure. 

But, while his knowledge and his eloquence 
gained to Cornelius the reputation of an accom- 
plifhed fcholar and a fine fpeaker, his ideas were 
often too refined, and his views too loofe for bu- 
finefs. His eloquence loft its power of perfua- 
fion, from an idea that it was calculated to dazzle 
rather than to inform; and though he often 
fpoke with applaufe, and fometimes with fuccefs, 
it never procured him the reputation of a man 
of bufinefs, nor raifed him to any confiderable 

T 3 thai* 
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lhare of public truft or public power. If it 
had, we fhould in all probability have feen how 
widely that fancy and imagination, by which 
Cornelius was fo well qualified to difplay fup~ 
pofed advantages or blemifhes in the meafures 
and the conduct of others, differ from that cool 
judgment and thofe plain talents which are fit to 
dired men in the choice of their own. 

Claudius had neither the profound knowledge 
of Lelius, nor the genius and imagination of 
Cornelius, and he had received an education 
much lefs liberal than that of either. 

Claudius, however, with little knowledge, no 
finenefs of genius, and a tafte altogether unculti- 
vated, had derived from nature a quicknefs of 
parts and readinefs of apprehenfion, which, for 
the common purpofes of life, are of ineftimable 
advantage. The reach of his underflanding, and 
the range of his ideas, were limited ; but it was 
an underflanding of that kind which within thefe 
limits difcerned its objeft with^ clearnefs, and 
formed its opinions on all occafions with celerity 
and decifion. 

Claudius's eloquence could neither compare in 
purity or corre£tnefs with that of Lelius, nor in 
eloquence and beauty with that of Cornelius. 
The fame caft of mind, however, which gave to 
Claudius a quicknefs in forming his opinions, 
gave him a readinefs in calling up and bringing 
together thofe views and arguments which feem* 

ed 
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ed fitted to fupport them, as well as a facility of 
clothing his ideas in language, which, though 
generally incorreft, and feldom elegant, was al- 
ways clear, and derived from the fanguine and 
ardent mind of the fpeaker a certain degree of 
warmth and force, the effects of which, in a po- 
pular aflembly, are often found fuperior to the 
jufteft reafoning and the moll finiflied eloquence. 

If the fpeeches of Claudius were lefs beautiful 
than thofe of Cornelius, they feldomer wandered 
from the fubjedfc ; and they were not only better 
adapted to their objeft, but had more the appear- 
ance of plainnefs and fincerity. Though they 
afforded lefs pleafure, they had a ftronger ten- 
dency to convince; and had often credit for 
more folidity, not from their greater weight of 
argument, but from a want of thofe ornaments 
by which the arguments of Cornelius were ac- 
companied. If he thought with lefs precifion, 
and had lefs knowledge of his fubjeft than Le- 
lius, he never hefitated, like him, amidft the la- 
bour of illuftration, or with an anxioufnefs for 
perfpicuity, but prefTed forward on his hearers 
with a boldnefs which they often miflook for 
proof, and a confidence that pafledlbr demon- 
fixation. 

The fame turn of mind which 
fuccefs of Claudius as a fpeaker, M 
ed him a higher reputation, 
ferred upon him a greater 
Y4 
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du£t of public bufinefs, for the ordinary detail of 
which his plain good fenfe was more adapted 
than thfi lively fancy and fine genius of Cor- 
nelius ; for fuch bufinefs his bold and decifive 
temper was better fitted, than that underftand- 
ing which in Lelius was attended with an inde- 
cifion, and an undetermined anxiety, which the 
hurry of bufinefs and the courfe of affairs will 
not admit of. 

On a review of thefe characters, therefore, 
while we refpeft the fuperior underftanding of 
Lelius, and admire the fine genius and accom- 
plifhments of Cornelius, we at the fame time fee 
that they were lefs fitted for the conduct of af- 
fairs, and the buftle of life, than the aCtive, though 
lefs profound underftanding, and the foynd, 
though lefs brilliant and lefs cultivated talents of 
Claudius ; we eafily perceive why thefe not only 
did, but why they were likely, and indeed entitled 
to confer fuperior fuccefs in the attainment of thofe 
objects at which they had chofen to afpire. 

Such examples, I believe, almoft every period 
would afford, if of every period we were able to 
collaft the hiftory from impartial and unbiaffed 
teftimony. Were the characters of thofe who 
have attained ftations of eminence always drawn 
by well-informed or faithful relators, whofe views 
were not dazzled by grandeur, or their praife fe- 
cured by patronage, we fhould find the elevation 
of fuch men afcribable to talents of a quidi lower 

rani; 
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rank than thofe lofty attributes with which their 
panegyrifts inveft them ; and could the unfiu> 
cefsful find hiftorians, their relations would fre- 
quently convince us, that independently of the 
numberlefs accidents which difturb the courfe of 
fociety, and difappoint the beft-founded hopes 
and mod probable means of fuccefs, even in thofe 
departments of life where genius and talents may 
be fuppofed moft neceflary, men are as apt to fail " 
from too large as from too fmall a ihare of thofe 
envied endowments. 

And if we take into the account that dignity 
of foul, often the attendant of high talents, which 
places them above the accommodating compli- 
ances of inferior minds ; or the effeft of thofe 
delicate feelings from which' the man of genius 
will often find himfelf hurt by incidents to which 
common fpirits can eafily fubmit ; we fliall dis- 
cover many additional fources of that difappoint- 
ment which he is apt to meet with, and be ftill 
more fatisfied, that luperior talents and fine ge- 
nius are inftruments too finely tempered for the 
common drudgery of life, and were not meant to 
reap their reward from the fucc^fsfvil purfuit of 
bufmefs or ambition. 
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N°4o, Saturday, Nov. 5, 1785. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

T N the works of your predeceflbrs, as well as 
in every other book of didadic wifdom, 
much.ftrefs is laid on the advantages of a culti- 
vated education, of an early acquaintance with 
the celebrated authors of antiquity. From Ci* 
ccro downwards (and indeed much more an- 
ciently than Cicero), the benefits of learning 
have been enumerated, which is held forth as 
the fureft road to refpett, to advancement, and 
to happinefs. 

There was a time, Mr. Lounger, when this was 
my own opinion ; and, feconded by the wiflies 
of my parents, I early applied myfelf to every 
branch of learning which their circumftances, 
rather narrow ones, could fet within my reach. 
As I was intended for the church, I received an 
academical education fuited to that profeflion ; 
and acquired befides a confiderable knowledge, 
as was generally allowed, in different departments 
of fcience not abfolutely requifite to the fituation 
of a clergyman. For the acquifition of thefe I 
was indebted to the generous afliftance of a gen- 
tleman 
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tleman whofe godfon I happened to be. He ufed 
to fay, that a clergyman in this country fhould 
know fomething more than divinity; that he 
inuft be the phyfician, the geographer, and the 
naturalift of his parifh : and accordingly, to the 
fcanty allowance of my father, he made an ad- 
dition equal to the procuring me an opportunity 
of acquiring the different branches of knowledge 
conne&ed with thofe ftudies. 

By the favour of the fame gentleman, I lately 
procured a recommendation to a friend of his, a 
Baronet in my native county, who has in his gift 
the prefentation to a confiderable living, of which 
the prefent incumbent is in fuch a valetudinary 
(late, as makes his furviving long a matter of 
very litde probability. To this recommendation 
a very favourable anfwer was received, expref- 
five of the great regard which the Baronet and 
his family bore to the gentleman who patronifed 
me, and accompanied with what we thought a 
very fortunate piece of condefcenfion and polite- 
nefs, an invitation for me to fpend a week or two 
at the Baronet's country-feat during the autumn 
vacation. Of this I need not fay how happy we 
were to accept. My family rejoiced at the in- 
troduction which I was about to procure to the 
notice and complacency of a great man's houfe, 
and confidered it as the return which they had 
always hoped for all their trouble and expence 
about my education. My own pride was not 
3 filent 
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filent on the fubjeft. I looked on this vifit as 
an opportunity afforded me of difplaying the 
talents with which I flattered myfelf I was en- 
dowed, and the knowledge I had been at fuch 
pains to attain. 

When I arrived at the Baronet's, I found him 
and his Lady a good deal difappointed with my 
appearance and addrefs, which I now iirft per- 
ceived to want fomething which was eflential to 
good company. I felt an awkwardnefs, which 
my want of mixing with the world had occa.- 
fioned, and an einbarrafiment which all my 
knowledge did not enable me to overcome. For 

thefe, however, Sir John and Lady F feh 

rather compaflion than diipleafurc, and delivered 
me. over to the valet de chambre, to make me 
fomewhat fmarter, as they called it, by having my 
hair more modifhly drefTed, and the cut of my 
coat altered ; an improvement which I rather felt 
as an indignity, than acknowledged as a favour, 
Thefe preliminaries being adjuftcd, I was fuffered 
to come into company, where I expe&ed to make 
up for the deficiency of my exterior, by difplay-* 
ipg the powers of my mind and the extent of 
my knowledge. But I difcovered % to my infinite 
mortification, that my former ftudies had been 
altogether mifapplied, and that in my prefent 
fituation they availed me nothing. My know-* 
ledge of the learned languages, of claifical au- 
thors, of the hiftory, the philofophy, and the 

poetry 
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pbctrj of the ahcients, I met with no occafiou 
to introduce, and no hearers to underftand J but 
it was found that I could neither carve, play 
whift, fing a catch, or make up one in a coun- 
try dance. A young Lady, a vifitor of the family, 
who was faid to be a great reader, tried ine with 
the enigmas of the Lady's Magazine, and de- 
clared me impracticably dull. Geography, aftro- 
nomy, or natural hiftory, Sir John and his com- 
panions neither underftood nor cared for ; but 
fome of them reminded the Baronet, in my pre- 
fence, of a clergyman they had met with in one 
of their excurfions, a man of the moft complete 
education, who was allowed to be the beft 
bowler in the county, a dead fhot, rode like die 
devil (thefe were the gentleman's words), and 
was a fure hand at finding a hare. 

If thefe qualities are not very clerical, they may 
however be deemed innocent ; but I find, from 
the difcourfe of the family, that fome other things 
are required of Sir John's parfon, which it would 
not be fo eafy for a good confeience to comply 
wjth. He muft now and then drink a couple of 
bottles, when the company chuies to be frolick- 
fome ; he muft wink at certain indecencies in 
language and irregularities in behaviour; and 
once, when Sir John had fat rather longer than 
ufual after dinner, he told rae that a clergyman, 
to be an honeft fellow, mtrft have nothing of re- 
ligion about him. 

la 
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In the feclufion of a college, I may perhaps 
have over-rated the ufefulnefs of fcience, and the 
value of intellectual endowments ; my pride of 
fcholarfhip, therefore, I fhould be willing to over- 
come, fince I find that learning confers fo little 
eftimation in the world : but as, on the fcore of 
qualifications, I am incapable of what is defired, 
and, in the article of indigencies, will never 
iubmit to what is expe&ed, is it not my duty, 
Mr. Lounger, to refign my pretentions to the 
living which was promifed me ? though I dread 
the reproaches of my parents, whom the prafpe& 
of having me fo foon provided for had made 
happy ; though. I fear to offend my benefador 
who recommended me to Sir John, and at the 
fame time affured me that he was one of the beft 
fort of men he knew ; yet furely to purchafe pa- 
tronage and favour by fuch arts is unworthy, to 
infure them by fuch compliances is criminal. 

I am, &c. 

MODESTUS. 



In the courfe of my late excurfion to the 
country, I have feen fome inftances of the evil 
complained of by my correfpondent, which 
equally furprifed and grieved me. The proprie- 
tor 
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tor of a country parifh, if he has the true pride 
and feeling of his ftation, will confider himfelf 
as a kind of fovereign of the domain ; bound, 
like all other fovereigns, as much for his own 
fake as for .theirs, to promote the interefts and 
the happinefs of his people. So much of both 
depend .on the choice of their paftor, that per- 
haps there is no appointment which he has the 
power of making, more material to the profpe- 
rity and good order of his eftate. The advantages 
of rational religion, or the evils which arife from 
its abufe, which are often the effe&s of a proper 
or improper nomination of a clergyman, form a 
chara&er of the people of a diftrift not more im- 
portant to their morals and eternal interefts, than 
to their temporal welfare and profperity. 

I was very much pleafed, in my late . vifit at 
Colonel Ccutjlics with the appearance and deport- 
ment of the clergyman of his parifli, who was a 
frequent vifiter of my friend's and his filter's. 
The Colonel, after drawing his character in a 
very favourable way, concluded with telling me, 
that he had feen fomething of the world, having 
officiated in the early part of his life as the chap- 
lain of a regiment. To this circumftance, I con- 
fefs, I was inclined to impute fomc of the Colo- 
nel's predilection in his favour ; but a little ac- 
quaintance with him convinced me, that he had 
done the good man no more than juftice in his 
eulogium. There was fomething of a placid 

dignity 
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dignity in his afpedt ; of a politenefs, not of form 
but of fentiment, in hi6 manner; of a mildnefs, 
undebafed by flattery, in his converfation, equally 
pleafing and refpeftable. He had now no fami- 
ly, as Mifs Cauftic informed me, having had the 
misfortune to lofe his wife, and two children (he 
had brought him, a good many years ago. But 
his parifhioners are his family, faid fhe. His 
look indeed was parental, with fomcthing above 
tl>e cares, but not the charities of this world ; and 
over a caft of ferioufnefs, and perhaps melan- 
choly, that feemed to be referred for himfelf, 
there was an eafy cheerfulnefs, and now and then 
a gaiety, that fpoke to the innocent pleafures of 
life a language of kindnefs and indulgence. 

" 'Tis the religion of a gentleman," faid Colo- 
nel Cauftic. — " 'Tis the religion of a philoso- 
pher," faid I. — "'Tis fomething more ufeful 
than either," faid his fifter. " Did you know 
his labours, as I have fometimes occafion to do ! 
The compofer of differences ; the promoter of 
peace and of contentment ; the encourager of 
induftry, fobriety, and all the virtues that make 
the lower ranks profperous and happy. He gives 
to religion a certain gracioufnefs which allures 
to its lervice, yet in his own conduct he takes 
lefs indulgence than many that preach its ter- 
rors. The duties of his function are his plea- 
fures, and his doctrine is, that every man will 
experience the fame thing, if he brings his mind 

fairly 
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fairly to the trial : that to fill our ftation well is 
in every ftation to be happy." 

" The great and the wealthy, I have heard the 
good man fay," continued the excellent lifter of 
my friend, iC to whom refinement and fancy open 
a thoufand fources of delight, do not make the 
proper allowance for the inferior rank of men. 
That rank has fcarce any exercife of mind or 
imagination but one, and that one is religion ; we 
are not to wonder if it fometimes wanders into 
the gloom of fuperftition, or the wilds of enthu- 
fiafm. To keep this principle warm but pure, to 
teach it as the gofpel has taught it, • the mother 
of good works,* as encouraging, not excufmg our 
duties, the guide at the fame time, and the fweet- 
ner of life : to difpenfe this facred treafure as the 
balm of diftrefs, the cordial of difeafe, the con- 
queror of death! Thefe are the privileges which 
I enjoy, which I hope I have ufed for the good of 
my people : they have hitherto ihed fatisfa&ion 
on my life, and I trujfo will fmooth its clofe ." 

"Tis the religion of a Chriftian !" fkid Mifs 
Cauftic. 



VOL. I, 
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N°4i. Saturday, Nov. 12, 1785. 

Pander e res aha noSe et caliglne merfas. ViRG. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

HOUGH the prefent age ; is undoubtedly 
poflefled of a great deal of knowledge and 
fcience of which former periods could not boaft, 
yet it muft, on the other hand, be allowed, 
that we are apt to plume ourfelves upon our 
acquirements fully as much as we are entitled 
to. We pretend a fuperiority over ancient times, 
not only on account of the difcoveries we have 
made, but of the prejudices we have overcome, 
and fmile with a contemptuous felf-importance 
on the eafy faith of our anceftors. 

Of this latter fort is the credit which almoft 
every modern takes for a total difbelief of fpirits, 
apparitions, and witches. Not a fchool-boy now- 
a-days who does not laugh at the exiftence of 
witchcraft and forcery ; and, if he has ever heard 
of the ftatutebook, he filences every argument 
by the quotation of the adt of parliament which 

repealed 
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repealed the ancient laws by which thofe crimes 
were punifhable, and thus exprefied the fenfe of 
the legiflature that no fuch crimes exifted. 

Yet it is certain, that many of the wifeft and 
beft-informed among our forefathers had a firm 
belief in the exiftence of witchcraft and forcery, 
and one of the mod learned of our Monarchs % 
actually wrote a treatife on the fubjedt. To this 
fome of the lefs afluming of our modern fceptics 
anfwer, that though, at the time of pafling the 
old laws now repealed, and of writing that royal 
and learned treatife above mentioned, fuch a dia- 
bolical art and myftery might really and truly 
prevail ; yet now, in the eighteenth century, it 
is no longer pra&ifed, and that witchcraft, con- 
juration, and forcery, are entirely abolifhed and 
unknown. 

I, for my part, have more reverence for the 
penetration of our forefathers, than to fuppofe 
they could have been deceived as to what hap- 
pened in their own time ; and further, I am not 
afhamed to confefs my belief that even yet there 
exifts fuch an art as that of witchcraft ; nor do 
I defpaif of bringing over my readers to this 
opinion, if they will liften with candour to the 
proofs I propofe in this paper to bring in fup- 
port of it. 

I conceive the faireft way of doing this to be, 
to cite, from the beft authority among the old 
writers, the appearances they particularly re- # 

z 2 marked, 
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marked, and the fads they fpecifically fet forth, 
of the pra&ice of this unchriftian and diabolical 
art in their time ; and then to appeal to the ex- 
perience and obfervation -of every unprejudiced 
perfon, whether fuch appearances and fads are 
not at this day frequently and commonly feen 
and known. If this be allowed, it may, I think, 
fairly be prefumed, that the fame caufes produce 
the fame effetts, that thefe extraordinary phe- 
nomena are now, as formerly, the effect of un- 
natural means, to wit, of witchcraft, forcery, ot 
conjuration. 

The treatife of King James I fhould certainly 
chufe as the higheft authority on this fubje£fc f 
were it not, from its dialogiftic form, rather dif- 
fufe, and not eafily compreflible into th§ {hort 
limits of your paper, I fhall therefore extract, 
from another writer, a contemporary of that wife 
and learned monarch, a more brief account of 
the different forts of witchcraft, which, how- 
ever, is chiefly taken from, and in moft particu- 
lars entirely agrees with the Dialogues of the 
King on that liibjedt. 

" I think it good," fays that writer, " in this 
place to fet down the divers forts and claffes of 
thofe unlawful and accurfed dealers in witchcraft, 
conjuration, enchantment, and lbrcery, on whonx 
the late wife and wholefome law {cuino fecundo, 
vulgo primo, Jacob. caj>. 12.) doth fpecially 
attack 

« 1. There 
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c< 1. There are who, moulding images of 
perfons on whom they mean to pradtife, and 
making up the fame to fomething of human 
iimilitude, with wax, paint, hair, and other 
materials, do ftick into the fame, fciflars, long 
pins, and other piercing weapons, and at the 
laft laying the fame before a ftrong fire, as the 
wax of the image melteth away, fo doth the 
flefli of the poor wight whom it reprefenteth 
(which was at firft tortured and torn as with 
the wounding of fuch fharp inftruments as 
aforefaid) burn and confume with ftrange pains 
and pinings. 

" 2. Others there be, exceeding rife in Lap- 
land, Finland, and other wild parts of the world, 
who at their nightly meetings, by incantations 
and uncouth form of words, calling the arch 
fiend to their aid, and being fometimes armed 
with charms, and amulets of ftrange fhape and 
divers colours, thefe withered and deviliih hags 
do raife ftorms, tempefts, and angry appearances 
of the fky, to the wreck of many goodly fhips, 
and rich merchandife. 

" 3, A third kind is of thofe who being more 
ftirred with the greed of lucre, than pricked on 
(as the two laft-mentioned forts) with anger and 
revenge, do, by compact with the devil, procure 
to themfelves much wealth in gold, filver, and 
precious ftones, which they find in chefts, cat- 
kets, and other places, into, which no man could 

z 3 put 
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put the fame by any natural means. But herein 
oft-times is manifeft the notable deceit of the 
great father of lies, that the faid gold and other 
precious things fhall, in a fhort fpace, be turned 
again into ftones, drofs, or other unvalued fub- 
ftances, whereof Satan (as may be conje&ured) 
did firft by his power and art make and fafhion 
the fame. 

^4. There is likewife to be noted a power 
which fuch wizards and forcerers do poflefs, of 
tranfporting themfelves invifibly, fo that no man 
knoweth whence they came, nor whither they 
go, and of entering houfes, though the fame be 
barred againft them in all manner of ufual paf- 
fage and accefs, difquieting and afFraying the 
inhabitants thereof; though generally (as our 
Royal Mafter well obferveth in his moft learned 
Dialogue on Demonologie, book Hi. chap. 1.), 
when thofe wizards or fpirits (for their kind 
and fpecies feemeth not well determined) haunt 
certain houfes that are dwelt in, it is a fure 
token of grofle ignorance, or of fome grofTe 
and flanderous fmnes amongft the inhabitants 
thereof," 

Now, to bring examples of the various kinds 
of witchcraft fimilar to the above, which ftill 
continue to be pra&ifed in modern times. Is 

not Mifs -n , to whofe health I have drank fo 

many bumpers, plainly a witch of the firft clafs ? 
Does {he not make up an image like a human 

one, 
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one, with wax (otherwife pomatum), and paint 
(as is fometimes alleged), hair, and other mate- 
rials, flick into the {dLvnzfciJfarSy long pins , and 
other piercing weapons, and which caufeth thofe 
on whom fhe intends to pra&ife, to burn and 
confume with ftrange pains and pinings? I 
muft further obferve here, that my author, on 
this part of his fubje&, differs from his Royal 
Matter on the queftion, " Whether it is lawful, 
by the help of another witch, to cure the difeafe 
that is caften on by the craft of the firft ?" which 
queftion the King had anfwered in the negative ; 
but this later writer argues for the lawfulnefs of 
that mode of cure. Our modern bewitched ac- 
cordingly feem almoft univerfally to agree in the 
latter opinion. 

The nightly meetings of the older fpecies of 
witch, mentioned by the above author in the fe- 
cond place, have furely come within the know- 
ledge of mod of my readers. In the inner room 
of fome very great ladies houfes, on what is 
called (by a phrafe probably borrowed from this 
very adt of witchcraft) a raitf-night, are not cer- 
tain magical founds and incantations ufed ? Is 
not the arch fiend frequently called on by name ? 
Are there not, on a table, fometimes in a little 
caldron, amulets to be feen of ftrange fhapes and 
divers colours ? Are there not ftorms raifed, and 
angry appearances ? Undoubtedly, all thofe cir- 
cumftances are known to exift. That, however, 

z 4 no 
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no innocent perfon may fuffer from my accufa- 
tion, and that the Lord of any fuch great Lady 
inay not, like the good Duke ofGlouceJler of old, 
fuffer for the witchcraft of his wife, I muft in 
juftice add, that the hufbands of thefe ladies art 
in general no conjurors. 

Of the third kind of thofe unlawful dealers 
with the devil, there is no want of examples 
among us. Do we not fee men every day, who, 
by compact with the devil (for we know not of 
any natural means by which they could accom* 
plifh it), procure to themfelves much wealth, 

gold, filver, and precious ftones? Is not Mr. , 

who was a few years ago worth nothing, but 
who now keeps his chariot, entertains people of 
the firft fafhion, gives the mod fumptuous en- 
tertainments, and drinks the higheft priced 
wines ; in fhort, vies in expence with men of 
the greateft fortunes, evidently a conjuror of 
this clafs ? As to the tranfmutation of this gold 
and other precious materials into their former 
ftate of drofs, and other things of no value, I 
leave that ,point of fimilitude to the evidence of 
thofe gentlemen's creditors. 

As to the fpecies defcribed in the fourth fe&ion 
of the learned author above quoted, I fee in mod 
houfes of fafhionable refort wizards of a defcrip^ 
tion refembling thofe who poffefs the power of 
invilible tranfportation mentioned by this writer; 
men whofe defcent nobody knows^ of whom no 

one 
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one can tell whence they came, and who them- 
felves confefs their ignorance whither they fhali 
go, who talk of intimacies with people of moft 
diftinguifhed rank, both at home and abroad, and 
give hints of having been in the moft private re- 
cedes of palaces and hotels, who mud undoubt- 
edly have been carried thither by fome fuperna- 
tural power, and who, according to the tefti- 
mony of people who are known to have been in 
fome of thofe places at the time, mull have actu- 
ally been there in an invifible ftate. Is it not 
alfo commonly a token (as our author phrafes 
it) of " grofle ignorance and flanderous finne" in 
the inhabitants of the houfes where fucb wizards 
or fpirits do for the moft part haunt ? Bo not 
many of them get into fuch houfes, though the 
doors are barred againft them, and all manner of 
ufual accefs is denied ? And is not the cure of 
fuch a plague exadtty the fame in thefe days as 
in the time of King James, " by prayer to God 
ufed in the houfe," or " by the inhabitants there- 
of purging themfelves, by amendment of life, 
from fuch finnes as have procured the extraor- 
dinary plague of thofe evil fpirits haunting the 
fame ?" 

I think I have now fully evinced the truth of 
the propofition with which I fet out, I fhall 
only add one other inftance, of which I think, 
Sir, you are particularly qualified to atteft the 
truth* An author of a periodical paper, who 

knows 
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knows the minds of the ladies better than them* 
/elves ; who reads characters as a phyfician reads 
difeafes, by merely looking on the faces of hi* 
patients ; who can prognofticate the change of. 
manners, the rife of fafhions, the downfal of 
wits, and the decay of beauties ; — if fuch a man 
is not a conjuror, he is abfolutely good for no- 
thing, 

I am, &c. 

ANTIQUO-MODERNUS. 



N°42. Saturday, November 19, 1785. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
t was much pleafed with the mention made 
■* by your friend Colonel Cauftic, of our poet 
Hamilton of Bangour. I have always regarded 
him as holding a diftinguifhed rank among the 
fine writers of his age, and as having done fignal 
credit to the genius of his country. Yet his 
works do not appear to me to be fo well known, 
nor to be held in fuch high efteem, as they de- 

ferve. 
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ferve. Permit me, therefore, to recommend 
them to your readers. 

The poems of Hamilton difplay regular de- 
fign, juft fentiments, fanciful invention, pleafing 
fenfibility, elegant di&ion, and fmooth versi- 
fication. His genius was aided by tafte, and 
his tafte was improved by knowledge. He was 
not only well acquainted with the mod elegant 
modern writers, but with thofe of antiquity. 
Of thefe remarks, his poem entitled Contempla- 
tion , or The Triumph of 'Love , affords fufficient 
illuftration. 

The defign of this Poem is regular. The 
Poet difplays in it the ftruggles, relapfes, reco- 
veries, and final difcomfiture of a mind driving 
with an obftinate and habituated paflion. It has, 
in the language of the critics, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. It exhibits an a&ion in its 
rife, progrefs, and termination. The Poet re- 
prefents himfelf as wifhing to withdraw his 
thoughts from inferior fubjedls, and fix them on 
fuch as he holds better fuited to a rational, and 
ftill more to a philofophical fpirit. He mull be 
aided in this high exercife by Contemplation, 
and the aififtance of this auguft perfonage muft 
be duly folicited. Accordingly, the Poem opens 
with a fine addrefs to the " Voice divine," the 
Power of Poetry : 

Go forth, invok'd, O Voice divine ! 
And iffue from thy facred {hrine ! 

Go, 
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Go, fearch each folitude around 

Where Contemplation may be found, &c. 

But Contemplation muft not only be duly foli- 
cited, but properly received and attended"; and 
therefore a company of various but fuitable aflb- 
ciates are invited : 

Bring Faith, endued with eagle eyes* 
That joins this earth to diftant fkies, &c. — 
Devotion, high above that foars, 
And fings exulting, and adores, &c— — 
Laft, to crown all, with thefe be join'd 
The decent nun, fair Peace of Mind, 
Whom Innocence, ere yet bctray'd, 
Bore young in Eden's happy ihade ; 
Refign'd, contented, meek, and mild, 
Of blamelefs mother, blamelefs child. 

In like manner, fuch paflions as are adverfe 
to Contemplation are very properly prohibited ; 
and in this catalogue are included, among others, 
Superftition, Zeal, Hypocrify, Malice, and all 
inhuman afFe&ions. The Poet feems chiefly 
folicitous to prohibit Lo\ e. Of him and his in* 
trufion he appears particularly apprehend ve. 
Yet, in the confidence of his prefent mood, he 
would difguife his apprehenfions, and treats this 
formidable adverfary, not only with defiance, 
but with contempt. 

But chiefly Love, Love far off fly, 
Nor interrupt my privacy. 
Tis not for thee, capricious power, 
Weak tyrant of a fev'rifh hour, 

Fickle, 
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Fickle, and ever in extremes, 
My radiant day of Reafon beams ; 
And fober Contemplation's ear 
Difdains thy fyren tongue to hear. 
Speed thee on changeful wings away 
To where thy willing flaves obey. 
Go, herd amongft thy wonted train, 
The falfe, th' i neon ft ant, and the vain t 
Thou haft no fubje£t here ; begone I 
Contemplation comes anon. 

The a&ion proceeds. The Poet attends to 
folemn obje&s; engages in important inqui- 
ries ; confiders the diverfified condition of hu- 
man life ; dwells on the ample provifiom made 
by nature for human happinefs ; dwells on the 
happinefs of focial affe&ions ; is thus led im- 
perceptibly to think of love; mentions Mo- 
nimia, and relapfes. 

Ah me ! What, hclplefs, have I faid ? 
Unhappy, by myfelf betray'd I 
I deem'd, but ah ! I deem'd in rainy 
From the dear image to refrain, &c. 

He makes another effort, but with equal (at% 
eefs ; he makes another, and another ; he will 
exalt his mind by a&s of devotion, or plunge 
into the gloom of melancholy. But the in** 
fluences of the predominant paffion ftill return 
to the charge, and reftore their obje& : on the 
heights of devotion, or in the (hades of me- 
lancholy, he ftill meets with Monimia. Such 

3 as 
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Monimia ftili, here once again f 

O! fatal name; O dubious (train, &c.-— 

Far ofF the glorious rapture flown, 

Monimia rages here alone. 

In vain, Love's fugitive, I try 

From the commanding power to fly, &c.-^ 

Why didft thou, cruel Love, again 

Thus drag me back to earth and pain ? 

Well hop'd I, Love, thou wouldft retire 

Before the blefs'd Jefleari lyre, 

Devotion's harp would charm to reft 

The evil fpirit in my bread. 

But the deaf adder ftill difdains 

To liften to the chanter's drains. 

The whole poem illuftrates the difficulty and 
neceflity of governing our thoughts, no lefs than 
cUr paflions. 

In enumerating the moft remarkable qualities 
in Hamilton's poetical works, befides regularity 
of defign, and juftnefs of thought or fentiment, 
I mentioned fanciful invention ; and of this par- 
ticular I fhall, in like manner, offer fome illuf^ 
tration. 

Fanciful invention is, in truth, the quality 
that, of all others, diftinguifhes, and is chiefly 
chara&eriftic of poetical compofition. The beau- 
ties of defign, fentiment, and language, belong 
to every kind of fine writing : but invention 
alone creates the Poet, and is a term nearly of 
the fame fignification with poetical genius. A 
poet is faid to have more or lefs genius, accord- 
ing to his powers of fancy or invention* That 

Hamilton 
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^Hamilton poflefles a considerable portion of this 
talent, is manifeft in many of his compofitions, 
and particularly fo in his Contemplation. This 
appears evident from fome paflages already 
quoted. But^ though our Poet poflefles powers 
of invention, lie -is not endowed with all the 
powers of invention, nor with thofe of every 
kind. His genius feems qualified for defcribing 
fome beautiful fcenes and obje&s of external na- 
ture, and for delineating with the embellifh- 
ments of allegory, fome paflions and afle&ion* 
of the human mind. 

Still, however, his imagination is employed 
amoiag beautiful and engaging, rather th*& 
among .awful and magnificent images ; att<k 
even when he presents us with dignified ob~ 
je&s, <he is more grave than lofty, more foleqia 
than fublime, as in the following paffage : 

Now fee ! the fpfeadiiig gates unfold, 
DifplayM the facred leaves of gold. 
Let me with holy awe repair 
To the folemn houfe of pray'r ; 
And as I go, O thou ! my heart. 
Forget each low and earthly part. 
Religion enter in my breaft, 
A mild and venerable gueft 1 
Put off, in contemplation drown'd, 
Each thought impure in holy groutad ; 
And cautious tread, with awful fear, 
The courts of heaven ; — for God is here. 
Now my grateful voice I raife, 
Ye angels, f well- a mortal's praife, 
VOL. I. A A Td 
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To charm with your own harmony 
The ear of him who fits on high. 

It was alfo faid, that our poet poflefled pleafing 
fenfibility. It is not afferted that he difplays 
thofe vehement tumults and ecftafies of paffion, 
that belong to the higher kinds of lyric and dra- 
matic compofition. He is not fhaken with ex- 
ceffive rage, nor melted with overwhelming for- 
row ; yet when he treats of grave or affedting 
fubjedts, he exprefles a plaintive and engaging 
foftnefs. He is never violent and abrupt, and is 
more tender than pathetic* Perhaps the " Braes 
of Yarrow/' one of the fineft ballads ever writ- 
ten, may put in a claim to fuperior diftindfcion. 
But even with this exception, I fhould think our 
poet more remarkable for engaging tendernefs, 
than for deep and afFedting pathos. Of this 
his epitaph, beginning with " Could this fair 
marble," affords illuftratioru 

In like manner, when he exprefles joyful fen- 
timents, or defcribes fcenes and objedts of fefti- 
vity, which he does very often, he difplays good 
humour and eafy cheerfulnefs, rather than the 
tranfports of mirth or the brilliancy of wit. In 
one of the beft of his poems, addrefled to Lady # . 
Mary Montgomery, he adorns fprightlinefs of 
thought, graceful eafe, and good humour, with 
correfponding language and numbers. In this 
performance a number of female characters are 

defcribed 
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defcribed in the livelieft manner, characierifed 
with judgment, and diftiftguifhed with acute 
difcernment. Thus, in the following indiredt 
defcription, we have the dignity of female ex* 
cellence z 

— — Heavenly Charlotte, form divine* 
Love's univerfal kingdom's thine : 
Anointed Queen ! all unconfih'd, 
Thine is the homage of mankind. 

In another paflage, we have a fiiie pi&ure of 
the gentler and livelier graces : 

In evcrlafting blufhes feen, 

Such Pringle fhines, of fprightly mien : 

To lier the power of love imparts, \ 

Rich gift ! the foft fuccefsful arts* 

That bed the lover's fires provoke, 

The lively ftep, the mirthful joke ; 

The fpeaking glance, the am'rous wile, 

The fportful laugh, the winning fmilej 

Her foul awak'ning every grace, 

Is all abroad upOn her face ; 

In bloom of youth dill to furvive, 

All charms are there, and all alive. 

Elfewhere we have a melodious beauty : 

Artift divine ! to her belong 

The heavenly lay, and magic fong, &c. ■ ■■ 

Whene'er flie fpeaks, the joy of all, 

Soft the filver accents fall, &c. 

The tranfitions in this poem are peculiarly 
happy. Such are the following : 

A A 2 Strike 
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Strike again the golden lyre, 

Let Hume the notes of joy infpire, &c.— — 

But who is (he, the general gaze 

Of fighing crowds, the world's amaze, 

Who looks forth as the blufhing morn. 

On mountains of the eaft new born, &c— — 

Fair is the lily, fweet the rofe, 

That in thy cheek, O Drummond, glows, &c. 

I have dwelt fo long, and I could not avoid it, 
on the preceding particulars, that I have not left 
myfelf room for illuftrations of our Poet's lan- 
guage and verification. I obferved, in general, 
that thefe were elegant and melodious ; and fo 
every reader of genuine tafte will feel them. 
They are not, however, unexceptionable ; and if 
in another letter I fhould give farther iiluftration 
of our author's poetical chara&er, I fltall hold 
jnyfelf bound, not only to mention fome ex- 
cellencies, but alio fome blemiihes in his verfe 
and di&ion. I am, &c 

PHILOMUSOS. 



I have given the above letter, which I received 
fome time ago from an unknown correspondent, 
to my readers, from a belief that they will feel 
themfelves interested in the Works of a Poet, 
who not only was born and refided in Scotland^ 
but whofe pencil was particularly employed in 
delineating the emiaent character* of both fexea 
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in our native country at the time in which he 
lived. It will not, methinks, require the enthu- 
(iafm of 3. u laudator temporis adti," like Colo- 
nel Cauftic, to receive a peculiar fatisfaftion in 
tracing the virtues and the beauty of a former 
age, in the verfes of one who appears to have fo 
warmly caught the fpirit of the firft, to have fo 
warmly felt the power of the latter. Nor may 
it be altogether without a moral ufe, to fee, in 
the poetical record of a former period, the man- 
ners of our own country in times of lefs luxury, 
but not perhaps of lefs refinement; when Fafhion 
feems to have conferred fuperiorities fully as in- 
trinfic as any Ihe can boaft at prefent ; to have 
added dignity of fentiment to pride of birth, and 
to have invefted fuperior beauty with fuperior 
grace and higher accomplifhments. 



A A 3 
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N*43. Saturday, November 26, 1785* 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, *-Jhire, 03. 1785. 

A T. the age of thirty-five I fucceeded, by the 
*^ death of a near relation, to a confiderable 
land eftate. Upon this event I refolved to fix my 
♦refidence at the family manfion- houfe. I was 
very little acquainted with that part of the coun- 
try where it was fituated ; but I was told it was 
in an uncommonly good neighbourhood \ and that 
I fliould be particularly fortunate in having it in 
my ppwer to enjoy an excellent fociety. I found 
a tolerable library of old books, to which I added 
a pretty extenfive colle&ion of modern ones : 
from the perufal of them, from the attention 
which I propofed to give to the culture of a part 
of my eftate which I meant to farm myfelf, and 
from the enjoyment which I expe&ed to reap 
from the company and converfation of my good 
neighbours, I was in hopes that my life would 
Aide on in a very agreeable manner. 

Being naturally of an eafy temper, and de- 
firous of being on good terms with every one 
around me, as foon as I came to fix my abode, I 
made it a principal objedt to get acquainted with 

my 
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my neighbours, and to eftablifli a familiar inter- 
courfe between us. Our firft vifits were rather 
formal and diftant ; but this gradually wore off, 
and our correfpondence became frequent and re- 
peated. Their invitations to me were numerous j 
and I did not fail to aJk them in return. I en- 
deavoured to make my welcome as warm as 
theirs, and to treat them with the fame marks of 
hofpitality which I received. 

But, Sir, I now find that what I expe&ed 
would have been one of the bleffings of my fitua- 
tion, has become one of its greateft misfortunes. 
My neighbours, having once found the way to 
my houfe, are now fcarce ever out of it. When 
they are idle in the mornings, which is almoft 
always the cafe, they dirett their ride or their 
walk my way, and pay a friendly vifit to their 
neighbour D alt on. I am by this means inter- 
rupted in my attention to my farm, and have not 
time left to give the neceflary orders. It is vain 
to think of making ufe of my library: when I 
fit down to read, I am difturbed before I get the 
length of a few pages, and am obliged to break 
off in the midft of an interefting ftory, or an in- 
ftru&ive piece of reafoning. I cannot deny my- 
felf, or order my fervants to tell I am not at 
home. This is one of your privileges in town: 
but in the country, if one's horfes are in the 
liable, or one's chaife in the coach -houfe, one is 
of necefllty bound to receive all intruders. In this 

a a 4 manner 
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manner are my mornings conftantly loft, and I an* 
not allowed to have a flngle half hour to myfcif. 

This, however, is one of the ffighteft of roy 
diftrefles ; the morning intrufions are nothing to 
the more formal vifitations of the afternoon*. 
Hardly a day pafles without my being obliged to 
have a great dinner for the reception- of my 
neighbours ; and when they are not with roey 
good neighbourhood, I am told, requires I fhould 
be with them, and give them my vifitation$ in 
return. Even of the very beft company, where 
the very beft converfation takes place, a man it 
apt, at leaft I have felt this in myfelf, fometimes 
to tire, and to wifli for the indulgence of that 
liftleflhefs, that fort of dreaming indolence, which 
you, Sir, are fo well acquainted with, and which 
can only be had alone. But to be conftantly ex* 
pofed to be in a crowd, a crowd fele&ed from no 
other circumftance than from their refidirig with- 
in ten miles of you ; — the keeper of an inn is not, 
in point of company, in a worfe fituation ! 

But the merely being obliged to fpend my 
mornings in the way I have defcribed, and my 
afternoons in a conftant crowd of promifcuoua 
company, is not the only evil I have to complain 
of. The manner in which I am obliged to fpend 
it in that company is ftill more difagreeable. 
Hofpitality in this part of the country does not 
confift folely in keeping an open houfe, and receiv- 
ing all your neighbours for many miles round j 

3 but 
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but one muft fill them drunk, and get drunk 
with them one's felf. Having no fund of con- 
rerfation with which they can entertain their 
landlord or each other, they are obliged to have 
recourfe to their glafs to make up for every 
Other want, and deficiency of matter is fupplied 
by repeated bumpers. It is a favourite maxim 
here, that Converfation fpoils good company ; and 
this maxim is moft invariably followed in prac- 
tice, unlefs noife and vociferation, after the fwal- 
lowing of more than one bottle, can be called 
converfation. Without injuftice it may be faid 
of moft of my neighbours, that when fober they 
are filent, and when not fober, it were better they 
remained filent. I have frequently made efforts 
to check the riot and intemperance of my guefts, 
and to withhold the bottle from them, when I 
have thought they have drunk fully as much as 
was good for them ; but I have always found 
myfelf unable to do it. I fhould hate to be call- 
ed a ftingy fellow ; and I know, if I were to efta- 
blifh fobriety, I fhould be called ftingy. When 
I cannot keep my guefts fober, I fometimes try 
to efcape the glafs, and to be fober myfelf : but, 
when I do this, I find fome of them look upon 
me with an evil eye, as if I meant to be a fpy upon 
the unguarded moments of my guefts ; others 
laugh at me for giving myfelf airs, as they call 
it ; and I cannot bear to be laughed at. 

But 
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But riot and drunkennefs are not all the ills I 
have to fubmit to. After we have drunk ocean* 
of liquor, cards are commonly propofed; and 
gambling and drunkennefs, though very unfit 
companions, are joined together. We do not 
play for a very deep (lake, but fiill we play for 
fomething confiderable. I do not like to lofe^ 
and yet it is equally difagreeable to win. I am 
commonly pretty lucky ; and, in a run of luck, 
often fuffer a good deal in gaining their guineas 
from people who I know well cannot afford to 
lofe them. It is a mortifying fpe&acle, to fee 
thofe who are frequently together, and fecm to 
* be the greateft friends when the bottle is going 
round, after they have drunk as much as they 
can hold, fit down to pilfer one another of fums 
which they cannot eafily pay, and which, in 
their fober moments, they will feel the diftrefs of 
paying. ^ 

Sometimes, to avoid play, I counterfeit fleepi- 
nefs, and efcape to bed. But this does not break 
up the party ; — they are only left more at their 
liberty ; and the morning is far advanced before 
matters are brought to a conclufion. The evil 
confequences of this to my domeftic (Economy 
are obvious. My family is difturbed with noife 
during the whole night, and my fervants are 
prevented from going to bed. My houfe is thus 
rendered a fcene of confufion, and every houfe* 

hold 
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hold concern is negle&ed. I wifh to get up be- 
times in the morning, and to have breakfaft at an 
early hour ; but this cannot be accomplifhed ; for 
when I ring for John to bring up the tea- kettle, I 
am told he has not been above an hour in bed. . 

The corruption of the higher orders of the fa- 
mily I find is fpreading among the lower. Go- 
ing into the fervants hall one night at a late hour, 
when I had efcaped from the gambling party in 
the drawing-room, I found the whole fervants 
engaged at brag. I could hardly be angry at 
them ; they were only doing on a fmaller fcale 
what was a-doing on a larger above ftairs ; and 
being forced to fit up all night, they were obliged 
to fill up their time with fomething. 

I have thus, Sir, laid before you fome of the 
diftrefTes of my fituation, all of which feem to 
proceed from my having a good neighbourhood. 
I have frequently refolved to exert myfelf man- 
fully to put a flop to thefe grievances, to quarrel 
with all my neighbours, and to tell them, that 
for the future I am to lock' up my doors, and 
neither to give nor receive their vifits. But my 
refolution has hitherto failed me. One of the 
comforts I expedted to have received from living 
in the country, was, that I might live undifturb- 
ed ; that the eafinefs of my temper fhould not 
"be broke in upon ; and that I fhould have no oc- 
cafion for -vigorous exertion. Defirous of being 
on a good footing with every body, and unable 

to 
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to bear either the cenfure or the derifion of 
others, I have not been able, nor do I believe 
I ever fhall be able, to fummon up as much re- 
folution as to expofe myfelf to the fcorn or to the 
hatred of thofe around me. 

In this fituation it has occurred to me, that if 
you think proper to publifh this letter, it may 
poflibly, without my taking any ftronger me*- 
fure, have a good effeft ; it may perhaps afford 
a hint to my neighbours, which may relieve me 
in fomo meafure, without any further ftir of 
mine. But if this fhall not happen, and if my 
grievances fhall ftill continue, 1 find I fhall be 
obliged, however unwillingly, to give up my ha- 
bitation in the country, and to take a houfe in 
town, in order that I may fometimes enjoy the 
pleafures of folitude and retirement, and efcape 
the evils of a good neighbourhood. I am, &c. 

GEORGE DALTON. 
S 



N°44. Saturday, December $, 1785. 

To the Lounger. 
£IR, 
Thave obferved, that the greateft part of 
your correfpondents have given you a detail 
of grievances and complaints. In difclofing their 

misfor- 
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misfortunes, they have no doubt conveyed to 
your readers fome ufeful leflbns, for avoiding 
thbfe errors of conduft which in general have 
been the caufe of them ; but the pidure of hap* 
pinefs may often prove as inftru£tive as that of 
calamity or diftrefs j and, in that view, while I 
gratify my own feelings by the following narra- 
tive, I flatter myfelf it may not be unprofitable 
to others. 

My father, Sir, inherited an eftate in one of 
the northern counties of this kingdom, a pro- 
perty once confiderable, and which had been in 
his family for fome generations; but which* 
during his life and that of my grandfather, had* 
from a certain, eafinefs of temper bordering upon 
improvidence, and their humane endeavours to 
affift their needy relations, been fo greatly re- 
duced, that at my father's death it was neceflary 
to bring the eftate tofale for the payment of his 
debts. A trifling reverfion remained for the 
fopport of my mother, myfelf^ and an only fifter ; 
and with this flender provifion we betook our- 
ftlves to a fmall farm-houfe which my mother 
rented from the new poffeflbr of our paternal 
lands. Here, by her uncommon induftry, and 
the exertions of a fpirit fuperior to her misfor- 
tunes, (he maintained her little houfehold decent- 
ly and refpe£tably, while fhe gained the efteeiu 
and admiration of the whole neighbourhood. 

My 
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My fifter, who was fome years younger than my-* 
felf, was accuftomed almoft from infancy to bear 
h«r part in the management of the family. My 
mother had taught us reading, writing, and the 
firft rudiments of arithmetic ; and the clergyman 
of the parifh was at pains to inftrudt me in the 
elements of the Greek and Latin languages, of 
which, in a few years, I obtained a competent 
knowledge. This worthy man, whofe name wad 
John/on, had been the friend and companion of 
my father from their earlieft infancy, and thus 
confidered himfelf as bound by duty to be a guar- 
dian and parent to his children. He'had himfelf 
an only daughter, of equal age with my fifter, and 
whom, in thofe days of childhood and innocence, 
I regarded alike with the affe&ion of a brother. 
But on this firft period of my life, though the re- 
collection is delightful, I forbear to enlarge. 

I had now attained my fifteenth year, and it 
became neceflary to think of fome profeflion by 
which I might make my way in the world. My 
inclination led me to the ftudy of medicine, which 
I had profecuted for fome time with great affi- 
duity, when a near relation of my mother's* 
who warmly interefted himfelf in our welfare* 
procured for me the commiflion of a furgeon's 
mate on board an Indiaman. The fhip to which 
I belonged was to fail within a fortnight after I 
received intelligence of my appointment. My mo- 
ther 
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ther prepared for me a ftock of linens, and other 
neceffaries, to which fhe added a purfe with 
fifteen guineas. The worthy Mr. Johnfon gave 
me a pocket-bible, with his blefling* My fitter, 
and his daughter Emmy, gave me their tears; 
for that was all they had to beftow : but from 
the tears of the latter I felt an emotion of ten- 
dernefs beyond what even the affe&ion of a bro- 
ther could produce. I had unconfcioufly nou- 
rifhed an attachment of which this parting firft 
taught me the force, but which, at the fame time, 
it obliged me to ftifle and conceal. 

After a voyage of fix months, our fhip arrived 
in the Ganges. During my ftay at Calcutta, I 
was fortunate enough to recommend myfelf to a 
countryman of my own, then high in the coun- 
cil ; by whofe intereft, with my Captain's leave, 
I obtained an appointment of furgeon to a final! 
fetttement of the Company's which bordered on 

the territory of the Nabob of . Various, 

Sir, are the methods of acquiring wealth in India. 
Of thefe the obvious and apparent are fo well 
known, that they need not be mentioned : the 
more myfterious courfes to affluence, as I never 
was folicitous myfelf to unravel, fo I am not well 
qualified to explain.* It is enough for me to fay, 
that, with a good confcience, and during a twelve 
years exercife of a profeflion ferviceable to my 
fellow-creatures, I acquired what to me appeared 
a competency. In Ihort, Sir, being now poflefled 

of 



of a fortune of 25,000!. I began to think of re* 
turning to my native country; I had, from time 
to time, during the laft years of my ftay in India* 
remitted fuch fums to my mother as I judged 
might enable her to exchange her toiifome and 
parfimonious mode of life for eafe and comfort ) 
but fhe wrote to me, that induftry was now be- 
come familiar, and even agreeable, that fhe could 
not relifh the bread of idlenefs, and that it was 
fufficient happinefs for her and for my fitter to 
be aflured of my health and prosperity. By the 
laft opportunity that preceded my leaving India, 
I had acquainted my mother of my intention of 
returning home in the following fpring. This 
intention I put in execution ; and bringing with 
me the beft part of my fortune, landed in fafety 
on the coaft of Britain, after an abfence of thfe* 
teen years and a half. 

A few days travelling brought me once mort 
to the fpot of my nativity, I flopped in the 
afternoon within a few miles of the place, and 
wrote the following billet : 

" Jack Truman fends the bearer, his fervant* 
" to acquaint his deareft mother and fitter, that 
* he is within a day's journey of Brookland farm, 
" and propofes, by God's blefling, to be with 
" them this evening." 

This note was meant to give them time to pre- 
pare for our meeting ; but I had not patience to 
wait my man's return, and fet out a few minutes 

after 
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after him. I need not defcribe the emotions I 
felt at fight of my native fields, the recoUe&ion- 
of which, diftance of place and length of time 
had rather endeared than impaired. I had little 
leifure to indulge the remembrance : my mother 
and fifter, equally impatient with myfelf, had 
come out to watch the road by which I was to 
arrive. Our meeting was fuch as might be ex- 
pected from affection, heightened by the anxie- 
ties of abfence ; our joy, fuch as profperity can 
give to thofe to whom profperity has not always, 
been known, to thofe whom profperity enables 
to make others happy. 

You will eafily figure, Sir, thofe topics, which* 
after fo long an abfence, would naturally be the 
fubjeCt of our converfation. One of the firft en- 
quiries I made was about the worthy Mr. John- 
fon and his amiable daughter. My mother in- 
formed me that this good man was then in the 
laft ftage of a painful difeafe, under which he had 
languished above three years, and which his con- 
ftitution could not thus long have refifted but 
for the tender care and dutiful attention of 
his daughter Emmy; that this affectionate 
phild had, as was thought from that motive 
.alone, rejected feveral advantageous offers of 
marriage. To this my fifter added, that fhe was 
one of the lovelieft and moft accomplished of 
women. 

vol. i. bb Oa 
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. On my way to the farm, I had remarked the 
ruinous appearance of the manfion-houfe, which 
had been theifeat of my forefathers. My mother 
informed me, that the gentleman who purchafed 
the eftate from our family had been fome years 
dead ; and that his fon, by a courfe of extrava- 
gance, had fo embarrafled his fortune, that it was 
thought he would foon be obliged to fell the 
greateft part of his landed property. An oppor- 
tunity thus prefenting itfelf of recovering my 
paternal eftate, I determined to offer immediate- 
ly to become the purchafer, and flattered myfelf 
with the profpedt (I hope it was an honeft pride) 
©f re-eftablifhing our ancient family in the do- 
main of their anceftors. 

The firft vifit I paid to Mr. Johnfon led me to 
form fchemes of a nature yet more delightful to 
my imagination. Long abfence, and the buftle 
of an adtive life, had lulled afleep without extin- 
guifhing that affe&ion with which his lovely 
daughter had infpired me in my early years. The 
fight of the beautiful Emma revived that paflion 
in its utmoft force, and convinced me that (he 
was the arbitrefs of my future happinefs or mi- 
fery. I thought I perceived in the tender con- 
fufion, the diffidence and modefty of her de- 
meanor, and in the fimplicity of a heart untaught 
to difguife its emotions, that I was far from be- 
ing indifferent to her; nor was I deceived io 
* w 3 this 
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this flattering idea. Her father's diffblution was 
feft approaching. He furvived my return but a 
few months ; and the laft aft of his public duty 
was the union of our hands. 

Five years have elapfed fince that event ; and 
I hope, Sir, you will not think my narrative te- 
dious, if I give a fhort fketch of the manner in 
which I have pafled that happy period. 

The tranfa&ion for the purchafe of our eftate 
was attended with very little difficulty ; and the 
reftoration of the family to its ancient territories 
was celebrated by all the tenants and cottagers 
with high feftivity, and every mark of heart-felt 
fatisfa&ion. I began immediately to repair the 
defolated manfion-houfe ; and having myfelf 
fome tafte in archite&ure, contrived to render it 
a moft commodious habitation, without injuring 
the antiquity of its appearance, which I venerated* 
The apartments were repaired in the modern 
fafhion ; and- the elegance of my Emma's tafte 
difplayed itfelf in their furniture and decorations* 
In a few particulars I indulged perhaps a little 
caprice. The wide-extended chimney of the hall % 
which its late proprietor had contrafted to the 
modern fcale, and decorated with Dutdh porce- 
lain, I enlarged once more to its original dimen- 
fions. It was a venerable monument of ancient 
hofpitality. My grandfather's oaken chair wai 
found mouldering in a garret It was reftored 
to its place. The top of a fquare tower I fitted 

SB) Up , 
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up into a library, lighted by a large Gothic win- 
dow with leaden cafements, from whence by day 
I command a beautiful landfcape of the country, 
and by night can explore the heavens with my 
telefcope ; and here in my favourite ftudies of 
philofophy, general phyfics, and claffical litera* 
ture, of which I have a pretty numerous collec- 
tion of the beft authors, I pafs many delightful 
hours. In another part of the building I have 
3, fmall laboratory for chymical experiments, and 
the compofition of medicines. Thofe refearches 
to which I was formerly led by my profeffion, 
ftill furnifh me with an amufing, and even aa 
ufeful employment; for while Providence blefles 
me with health, I will always be the poor man's 
phyfician. 

As I am rather unwilling to occupy myfelf 
with practical hufbandry, a fcience which with- 
out a peculiar bent and inclination I have always 
thought was not rafhly to be engaged in, I limit 
my ruftic employments to planting and garden- 
ing. The fields which furround my houfe owe 
their principal beauties to nature. The upland 
and barren fpots I have covered with wood, 
which in a few years will afford both beauty and 
jhelter. Affifted by my Emma's judgment, I have 
Jaid out a large garden, which promifes foon to 
furnifh me with a profufion of the moft delicate 
fruits. A fine trouting ftream wafhes its border. 
My .hills pafture my mutton, and fupply my 

L . ; . 6 ame i 
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game; of which the firft is excellent, and thtf 
laft is plentiful. 

Soon after our eftablifhment at the manfion- 
houfe, my mother and fitter quitteid their habita- 
tion, and became members of our family. The 
farm, which had become a very profitable fub- 
je£t, has been transferred to an old domeftic, 
who had remained attached to the family in all 
the changes of its fortune, and who merited 
that reward of his fervices and fidelity. My mo- 
ther, whofe adtive mind would languifh if depriv- 
ed of an objedt of exertion, has now found ano- 
ther occupation not lefs fuited to her tafte, and 
yet more pleafing in its nature. My Emma has 
brought me three children ; two charming girls, 
and a ftout healthy boy. Thefe fhe has fuckled 
herfelf, a part of the duty of a mother which Ihe 
finds too agreeable to be relinquifhed to a hire- 
ling. The two eldeft are now in charge to their 
grandmother, who has undertaken for them the 
fame office fhe performed to myfelf j and iji this 
the good woman flatters herfelf with a renewal 
of her years. My fifter was wont for fome time 
to fhare in the fame occupation; but I don't 
know how, her difpofition feems a good deal 
changed of late. Inftead of her work, fhe has 
taken to reading poetry ; and borrows a good 
deal of time from her cares of the dairy, to beftow 
it on her books and her toilet. It is true, my 
neighbour Hearty* fon Tom is a fcholar, and 

B B 3 when 
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when he comes here with hfe family (and they 
are very frequent vifitors of ours), my fitter and 
he feem very felicitous to pleafe each other ; a 
circumftance I am not at all forry to obferve. 
Tom is a very worthy young man, and my fitter 
an excellent girl : ftie has one quality to which 
Tom is a ftranger j I have taken cafe that fhe 
fhall be entitled to 15O0I. on the day of her 
marriage* 

Such, Mr. Lounger, is my manner of life ; and 
as I perceive from fome of your late papers, that 
you can contrive to pafs a few weeks in the 
country, without difcontinuing to amufe the 
town, if you will do me the honour of a vifit, I 
promife you the beft bed i*i my houfe, a bottle of 
jny beft wine, and the beft welcome I can give. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

JOHN TRUMAN. 



I feel myfelf honoured by my friend Mr. 
Truman's correfpondence, and fenfibly inte- 
refted in the fimple ftory of his worthy family. 
His example may ferve to inculcate one leffon 
of importance — That moderation in point of 
wealth, is produ&ive of the greateft comfort 
and the pureft felicty. Had Mr. Truman return- 
ed from India with the enormous fortune of 
fome other Afiatic adventurers, he would proba- 
bly 
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bly have been much lefs happy than he is, even 
without confidering the means by which it is 
poflible fuch a fortune might have been acquired. 
In the poffeffion of fuch overgrown wealth, how- 
ever attained, there is generally more oftentation 
than pleafure ; more pride than enjoyment : I can 
but guefs at the feelings which accompany it, 
when reaped from defolatcd provinces, when co- 
vered with the blood of flaughtered myriads. 



N°45. Saturday, December 10, 1785. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

pERHAPS it is vanity in me to fuppofe that 
you have been expecting to hear from me, 
and it is poffible, from my firft account of my- 
felf, may have fuppofed that there were very 
melancholy reafons for my filence. But I am, 
Sir, thank God ! returned to my native country 
in no worfe condition with refpedt to health, than 
when I left it. As to peace and happinefs, I 
can't fay ; my wife thinks her health much the 
better for our expedition. 

Perhaps, Sir, I may in time learn to be recon- 
ciled to noife and difturbance, and forget my old 
habits of quiet and care of my health, which 

B6 4 my 
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my dear deceafed friend Dr. Doddipbtt had taught 
me. And yet I do not find that my journey has 
reconciled me much to the change, though I have 
had fome pra&ice in the way of buftle and ad- 
venture, as you will find^ from a fhort account 
of our excurfiqn. 

As the motive of our journey was profefledly 
the re-eftablifhment of my health, I had reafon 
to imagine that it would be conduced in the 
manner beft fuited for that purpofe. I had made 
out a little Pharmacopeia of things neceflary to be 
taken along with us on the road ; but would you 
believe it, Sir, our new family-phyfician declared 
them altogether unneceflary, and our whole me- 
dicine-cheft was made up of one phial, contain- 
ing two drachms of fpirit of hartfhorn, and a 
bottle holding about as many pounds of French 
brandy. But my wife found room in the car- 
riage for her favourite maid, her Spanifh lap- 
dog, and three band-boxes. Her monkey, who 
arrived juft before we fet out, fhe was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to leave behind under the care 
of the houfekeeper ; an acquaintance, indeed, 
who met us a few miles out of town on the road 
to England, rode up to my wife's fide of the car- 
riage, faid he fuppoied Mr. Dy-foon was follow- 
ing, and pointing to the corner where I was 
ftuck up among the band-boxes, told her he was 
glad to find fhe had taken little Majier Jackoo 
along with her. 

k Though 
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Though Harrowgate was the place of our def- 
tination, yet my wife (who was general of this 
expedition) thought it might be proper to flop at 
one of the more private watering places in Cum- 
berland, to initiate us as it were into that fort of 
life ; as young recruits, I am told, are taught to 
(land their own fire by firft flafhing their mufkets 
in the pan. We accordingly made a halt at one 
of thofe places, with the intention of (laying 
fome weeks ; but we yery foon tired of it, as the 
fociety was by no means genteel enough for 
my wife to mix in with any degree of fatif- 
fa&ion. 

The only people fhe would allow us to cpn- 
fort with were the family of Sir David Dumplin, 
a London merchant, who had been knighted for 
his eminence in commerce, who had arrived a 
few days before us with his lady and three daugh- 
ters, and a Captain in the army, who had come 
thither to recover the fatigues he had fnffered 
during the fiege of Gibraltar, and whom Mrs. 
Dy-foon took great delight in hearing recount 
his adventures. We amufed ourfelves during our 
flay by making the other members of the party 
ridiculous, though they did not want for jokes 
againft us too. They called me and my wife 
" Death and Sin ;" the firft I could underfland 
from my feeblenefs and bad health ; but how 
they applied the fecond, neither the Captain nor 
I could ever comprehend; — they had fcveral 

jefts 
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jefts equally low and unjuft againft the family of 
Sir David Dumplin, who they pretended was 
only a fugar-boiier in Wapping, and had been 
knighted on occafion of fome city addrefs. Sir 
David himfelf, to do him juftice, behaved in a 
very civil manner to every body, and, except 
fometimes when he fnored after dinner, never 
gave the fmalleft offence to the reft of the com- 
pany j and as for me, I was always, both in mind 
and body, inclined to peace and quietnefs. But 
Lady Dumplin and her daughters, with my Ai>- 
gelica and the Captain, were conftantly at war 
with the other end of the table, which was divi- 
ded into two hoftile and irreconcilable provinces. 
Their differences might, indeed, have proceeded 
very difagreeable lengths, had we not contrived 
to erett a fort of barrier againft hoftilities, by plac- 
ing between them Sir David Dumplin on one 
fide, and a Mrs. Doughy wife of a rich baker of 
Liverpool, on the other, who was naturally of as 
placid a difpofition as Sir David, and had the ad- 
vantage of being deaf into the bargain. By this 
politic interpofition, the peace was tolerably well 
preferved ; but as the oppofite party, the ungen- 
teels, increafed daily by new arrivals, and ours, 
ihtgenteels^ got no acceflion that we were difpo- 
fed to allow of, the place became at laft fo difa- 
greeable, and the laugh fo much louder againft 
than for us, that we were obliged to leave it a 
good deal fooner than we intended, and fet off for 

Harrowgate, 
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Harrowgate, in company with our allies, the 
Dumplin family. The Captain found it conve- 
nient to remain, having previoufly deferted from 
us, on fome difference with one of the young 
ladies, and made his peace with the oppofite fide, 
through the mediation of the good-natured Mrs. 
Dough, with whom (from being ufed to fpeak 
at the fiege of Gibraltar I fuppofe) he contrived 
frequently to carry on a converfation. 

To Harrowgate our gentility attended us ; but 
it was a little unfortunate in not being univer- 
fally acknowledged. There were fome London 
people of fafhion there, who had feen Sir D. 
Dumplin before, and fuch as had never feen us 
did not immediately perceive in Mrs. Dy-foon's 
face and manner that fhe had fo much good blood 
in her veins as did actually flow there. This, 
however, as fhe was perfectly confeious of it her- 
felf, produced numberlefs bickerings, and at laft 
obliged us to leave the firft houfe we had lodged 
at, where I had got an excellent quiet apartment* 
and go to another, where we were much worfe 
accommodated, but where Lady Dumplin and 
the Hon. Mrs. Dy-foon were the firft quality of 
the fetk Here fhe very fortunately fupplied the 
lofs of our Gibraltar Captain, by getting ac- 
quainted with an Irifh gentleman, Colonel 0- 
Shannon, a relation of ours, our anceftors, as the 
Colonel and Mrs. Dy-foon difcovered, having 
intermarried about the year 1300. The Colonel 

ftill 
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ftill preferred the kindnefs of a coufin, attended 
my wife wherever fhe went, and made us imme- 
diately intimate with all the company in the 
houfe. But the kindnefs had very near proved 
fata! to me. Between the buftle of his nume- 
rous introductions, the parties he formed for us 
at home, and the jaunts he made us take, to fee 
every thing that was to be f^n in the neigh- 
bourhood, my poor nerves were perfeftly over- 
come ; and though my wife was always telling 
me it was all for my good, I fhoitfd have cer- 
tainly died in their hands, had they not at laft 
difcovered, that 'my wife's feeing the fights and 
taking the exercife would be as much for the 
benefit of my health, as if I drove about and 
vifited every thing in my own perfon ; and fa 
I verily believe it might, Mr. Lounger, had I 
been fortunate enough to be left to enjoy quiet* 
and take care of my health alone. But as my 
ill-ftars would have it, I was generally left to the? 
care of a lady, with whom, from her having the 
fame fort of nervous complaint? with myfelf, I 
had contrafted an intimacy, the dowager of an 
old gentleman, who had, like me, married his 
wife for a nurfe, and who left her, after a life of 
happinefs (as flie ufed to tell me) of i 8 months, 
in pofleflion of his whole fortune. But then her 
nerves, (he faid, had been fo fhattered by his 
death, that fhe could find no enjoyment in any 
thing in this world. The diforder in her nerves, 

however^ 
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however, was of a kind extremely different from 
mine. None of that weaknefs and relaxation 
which I had experienced from a child ; her's, the 
phyficians faid, was an extreme tenfion and 
irritability. She kept, it feems, a female attend- 
ant, who was of the greateft ufe to her in this 
complaint ; but that attendant had died juft be- 
fore her arrival at Harrowgate, and in this unfor- 
tunate interval my acquaintance with her began : 
fo (he bellowed all her tenfion and irritability on 
me. It makes me quake when I think of her, 
Mr. Lounger ! and yet, though you will call it 
very filly, I could not for the life of me fhake 
her ofE She had become, I don't know how, a 
fort oiCici/bea to me by the common confent of 
our houfe, and I could not get rid of her with- 
out a degree of exertion that my weak conftitu- 
tipn was unequal to. But her conilitution, as 
fhe told us, was always the better for exertion. 
She exerted it on me with a vengeance. I often 
thought of the fimile of the vulgar people we had 
left at our laft watering-place. Mrs. Rafp would 
have completed Milton s trio to a hair. 

I was very thankful when the end of the fea- 
fon made me rid of her, though it did not re- 
store me to home or to quiet. Mrs. Dy-foon, 
on looking over the road-book, perceived what 
a mere ftep it was from Harrowgate and Lon- 
don, and calculated how much expence was 
faved by going to the metropolis now when wc 

were 
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were more than half of the way from Edinburgh. 
In this idea (he was much encouraged by her 
coufin, Colonel O-Shannoii, as well as by Lady 
Dumplin, and half a dozen other ladies who 
had come from the capital, at whofe houfes {he 
was to be mod agreeably entertained if fhe went 
thither. It was in vain that I urged my health, 
and the danger of a long journey j the journey 
would do me good, and London was 200 miles 
fouth, which gave it a great advantage, in point 
of climate, to delicate people like me. So out 
we fct the day after our friends the Dumplins, 
who were to travel fafter (as indeed I am not 
able to make long journies), and kindly under* 
took to procure lodgings, and have them ready 
for our reception. 

But their fervices m that way were antici- 
pated by our good friend Colonel O-Shannop, 
who travelled fafter than any of us, as he ge- 
nerally makes his journies in the ftage-coach 
for the fake of company, and fometimes even 
takes a ftage or two on the outfide to enjoy the 
air and the profpeft. We found on our arrival 
that he had provided us with a lodging in the 
houfe of a country-woman of his, a milliner in 
the Hay-market, who, he told us, had been re- 
duced by misfortunes to keep a fhop, though 
flie was defcended from the great 0*Neil 9 and 
could claim kindred with himfelf, and moft of 
the noble families in Europe. She was very 

ufeful 
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ufeful to my wife in letting her know the 
fafhions ; and with her affiftance, Mrs. Dy-foon 
contrived to fill I don't know how many band- 
boxes and trunks, which, however, luckily for 
me, grew to fuch a magnitude as to require half 
a (hip's room to convey them; and fo they 
were fent down to Scotland by fea. As for the 
Colonel, he was indefatigable in his attentions, 
and breakfafted, dined, and fupped with us 
almoft every day* Indeed, we were the more 
dependent on his company, as we were difap* 
pointed in getting into any other during our 
five or fix weeks ftay in town. We never could 
find any of our Harrowgate acquaintance at 
borne ; even the Dumplin family we faw but 
for two ihoit morning calls at our lodgings; 
Sir David, indeed, muttered fomething about 
cur eating a bit of mutton with him ; but Lady 
DumpHn faid fhe was lorry to fay that that 
would be very ill-convenient at their prefent 
houfe, which they were juft about changing for 
one in Bcdjbrd-fqtwre, where fhe hoped for the 
honour of our company at her firft rout, which 
was to be held the 5th of January next. They 
told us the town was quite empty at the feafon 
when we were there ; but I am fure there was 
noife and buftle enough cf all confidence ; carts 
rambling, coaches rattling, criers bawling, and 
bells ringing, from morning to night, and fome* 

times, 
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N°46. Saturday, Dec. 17, 1785; 

MY Readers may have obferved that the oU 
fice of the Lounge* has of late been almoft 
a fmecure, his correfpondents having faved him 
the trouble of compofition. The paper of to^ 
day is alfo a communication, which, from the 
fex and accomplifhments of the author, as well 
as the flattering manner in which fhe exprefles 
herfelf, gratifies my vanity as much as my in- 
dolence. » 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

The genteel but pointed irbny with whicfi 
you mention the follies of our fex, and the pains 
you take, in your admired Eflays, for our in- 
#ru£l:ion and improvement, will, I make no 
doubt, have fome influence oh the minds of 
thofe who are thoughtlefs, but not diflipated ; 
and who, though hurried down the ftream of 
pleafure, are not yet enough hardened to difre- 
gard the admonitions of virtue. 

Among young people of this defcription, 

many ladies may be led to the attainment of 

3 * 9m mental 
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faiental accompli (hments* in hopes of recom- 
mending themfelves to the notice of the other 
fex; who, from their fuperior education and 
more folid judgment, would, one might pre- 
fume, be more guided by the di&ates of good 
fenfe, than led by the blind caprices of Fafhion. 
But methinks, Sir, \t would not be altogether 
fair to miflead your inexperienced female readers 
with fuch fallacious hopeS. Tell them ad much 
as you pleafe of the internal rewards that be- 
long to virtue : that to embellifh, in early life, 
their minds with tafte* and to enlighten theii? 
underftandings with fome degree of knowledge, 
will prove to them an inexhauftible fource of 
delight in the lonely hours of folitude, and pro- 
cure veneration and refpedl to their declining 
years. But let them know, that, on the fine 
fellows who, in out days, deign to mingle in 
the female world, fuch accomplifhments wilt 
have as much influence, as the harmonious 
compolition of Handel on the deaf pupils o£ 
Mr. Bratdwood. 

To be diftinguifhed by your fex 5 is. more or 
lefs the wifh of every female heart. To folicit 
that diftindtion, Fancy is put to the torture to 
drefs out the votaries of Fafhion ; and, to dc-* 
ferve it, the more judicious endeavour to adorn 
their minds with knowledge, tafte, and fcnti-- 
ment. Which of thefe moft frequently attain 
their end, you, Sif, who frequent the circles 

q c a of 
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of the great and gay, can be at no lofs to de- 
termine. % 

As I was early taught to mark the chara&ers, 
and make reflections on the events that palled 
before me in life, fhort as that life has been, and 
few and fimple as have been its tranquil fcenes, 
perhaps a (ketch of it may not be altogether un- 
worthy your perufal. 

I am the daughter of a clergyman, 3vhofe vir- 
tues adorn humanity, and whofe chara&er, in 
every reiped, does honour to his profeffion. A 
long attachment had fubfifted between him and 
. my mother, before the pride of her relations 
(who piqued themfelves on their high defcent) 
would confent to her being made happy for ever 
by an union with one whom thofe relations con- 
fidered as her inferior : but the conftancy of 
their aflfe&ion at length fubdued every obftacle ; 
and their life has ever fince been one continued 
lcene of domeftic felicity. As I was their only 
child, my education was the prime objed of their 
attention. To procure me the more elegant ac- 
complishments, they appropriated the favings of 
their oeconomy ; while, with the tendereft foli- 
citude, they themfelves endeavoured to fo*m my 
manners, to cultivate my underftanding, and to 
. cherifh the virtues of my heart. 

The friendly terms on which we lived with 
the patron of our parifli, whofe lady took a par- 
ticular liking to me, gave me frequent oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities of mixing with polite company. The 
natural gaiety of my temper, and fteady fincerity 
of my heart, gained me the good-will of all my 
companions, with fome of whom I early con- 
tracted the mod tender friendfhip, — a friendfhip 
which has increafed with our ihcreafing years, 
and received ftrength from every incident of pain 
or pleafure that has befallen us in life. 

By the gentlemen, I found myfelf almoft in- 
variably treated according to their ideas of my 
rank and confequence. Of all the numbers who 

came to Caftle , excepting an old naval 

officer, many traits of whofe charadter, though 
caft in fomewhat of a rougher mould, bore a 
ftrong refemblance to that of your worthy friend 
Colonel Cauftic, I do not remember to have 
met with one who thought it poflible the daugh- 
ter of a country parfon could be as well informed 
upon any fubjedfc as the heirefs of a Baronet ; 

and after I have, by Lady *s defire, played 

on her forte piano, fome of the fineft concertos 
of Bach and Abel to an unliftening audience, 
I have heard the fame gentlemen applaud, with 
every mark of rapture, the fafhionable Mifs 
Fanny Flirter rattling over fome infipid frag- 
ment of a new opera tune. 

At the earneft folicitation of a fifter of my fa- 
ther's, married to a refpedtable merchant in the 
capital, I one winter fpent a few months with 
her in town. I had here a more ample oppor- 

c c 3 tunity 
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tunity of obferving that univerfal paflion foa 
what is called Jtyk in life, than I had hitherto met 
with. The notice taken of me by our patronefs 

Lady * , who always patted the winter in the 

metropolis, and to whofe parties, either at home 
or at public places, I had a general invitation, 
made me efteemed quite the ton by the fet of 
men who vifited my upcle. I was often di£- 
treffed by their civilities, and put out of counte- 
nance by their eagernefs to fhew me attention ; 
while by the gentlemen in her Ladyfhip's fuite I 
was confidered of no more importance than any 
Other piece of furniture in the drawing-room : 
but, like yourfelf, Sir, though filent, I was not 
always idle ; and, while unthought of, and un- 
fpoke to, made fuch remarks on the fcene be- 
fore me as I hope will be of fervice to me 
through life. 

From Edinburgh, at the requeft of my mo- 
ther's relations, I went to the county of *■ . 

Thefe great relations had taken no notice of her 
fince her marriage, but now received me in the 
moft cordial manner. I was immediately intro- 
duced by them to their acquaintances in a gen- 
teel and populous neighbourhood, and was every 
where received with the refpeft due to the ally, 
2nd, what is more, the very probable heirefs of 
an ancient and wealthy family. Wherever I ap- 
peared, I was loaded with carefles. A gentle- 
PW1 of tl\e firft diftindion engaged me for his 

partner 
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partner at an ele&ipn ball, which happened foon 
after after my arrival in the country ; and the 
attention paid me by him, and a few others of 
equal rank, foon brought me completely into 
faftiion. I was now difcovered to poflefs qua- 
lifications which no one before had ever thought 
of imputing to me. My former friends had in- 
deed fometimes complimented me with the ap- 
pellation of a lively fenfible enough fort of girl ; 
but now to all the charms of elegance in man- 
ner, I added thofe of the moft brilliant wit; 
and though it was allowed I could not, ftri&ly 
fpeaking, be termed handfome, yet my features 
fpoke fuch animation, and my eyes beamed 
with fo much fenfibility, that Beauty herfelf 
would have had but little chance befide me. 
Was it any wonder, that every latent fpark of 
vanity in my heart fliould have been kindled, on 
thus finding myfelf a diftinguifhed figure in a 
fcene of higher life than any I had yet witnefled? 
I was, alas ! but too foon intoxicated with the 
adulation I received ; and with the moft poignant 
regret I took leave of people, who I thought 
had difcovered fuch juft difcernment of merit, al- 
though it was to return to the fond arms of my 
beloved parents. 

The flattering fcenes I left had made too deep 

an impreflion to be eafily erafed. I found the 

amufements of my former life had become infipid, 

its employments irkfome and fatiguing j and, as 

c c 4 ouc 
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our great neighbours were now in London, I 
had little opportunity of diverting my chagrin 
by any change of company. It was even with 
difficulty I was prevailed on to accompany my 
moft intimate friend to the county-affembly, as I 
knew I fliould there find myfelf in a very differ- 
ent fituation to that in which I figured at the 
balls in — . — . But what was my delight, on 
foon feeing enter the affembly-room, along with 
a family of the firft rank, two of my moft inti- 
mate acquaintances in that loved county ! As 
both the gentlemen had there honoured me with 
their particular attention, my heart beat with 
rapture at the idea of what delight they muft re- 
ceive from this unexpedted interview. But I 
foon found thefe gentlemen wifely confidered 
that I now moved in a different fphere. They 
avoided feeming to obferve me as long as pof- 
fiblej and when at length obliged to do it, 
paffed their compliments with a certain carelefs 
air, which may not improperly be ftyled a well- 
bred fort of incivility. A moment's refle&ion 
on this little ftriking incident reftored me to my 
fenfes; and I returned home with the moft 
cheerful alacrity, as to the certain afylum of 
happincfs and tranquillity. 

In a little time after I had thus recovered from 
the delirium of flattery and folly, our fociety re- 
ceived a confiderable acquifition in our acquaint- 
ance with Dorilas. This gentleman, who had 

- ■ lately 
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lately come to the country in purfuit of health 
and rural amufements, was firft noticed by my 
father for his regular attendance at church ; and, 
by the politenefs of his manners, and folidity of 
his converfation, foon recommended himfelf to 
his particular regard. He appeared to be one 
of thofe favourites of Nature, whom (he has en- 
dowed with her beft gifts, a good underftand- 
ing, and a benevolent heart. His mind feemed 
enlightened by fcience, enlarged by a know-* 
ledge of the world, and, we were told, had been 
foftened by the corre&ing hand of misfortune. 
He came frequently to the parfonage houfe, to 
which he had at all times a general invitation, 
and where he was ever welcomed by the un- 
affected kindnefs of plain, but genuine hofpi- 
tality. As Dorilas feemed to pique himfelf on 
his retirement from the more diSipated fcenes of 
life, he always appeared pleafed with our rural 
limplicity ; but no fooner did Dorilas get inti- 
mately acquainted with the families of higher 
rank, and found himfelf eftabliflied in a circle 
of greater Jlyk, than he omitted his vifits at the 
parfonage-houfe, and even mentioned its inha- 
bitants with that fort of contemptuous ridicule, 
which, though it may be a very fafhionable 
maniere de parhr^ gives a deeper wound to the 
feelings than the envenomed fling of calumny 
can inflift. We were all hurt at being thus dis- 
appointed in a chara&er of which we had formed 
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fo high an idea ; and when on a viiit to my 
friend at the county-tpwn, I accidentally m,et 
with Doriias, I found it impoiTible to conceal 
the refentment with which his conduct had in- 
fpired me. But when I faw his furprife at the 
apparent coldnefs of my manner, I began to re- 
fled, that, fhould wc be miftaken, or mifinform- 
ed, I might, by my feeming caprice, have done 
an injury to feelings, perhaps no lefs delicately 
fufceptible of it than my own. I therefore re- 
folved to acquaint him with what w$ had heard* 
and frankly to tell him our opinion of his beha- 
viour; but in the only opportunity that ever 
after offered, I was fo embarrafled by the (lately 
diftance of his manner, and the difficulty of in- 
troducing the fubjedl with becoming delicacy 
and fpirit, that I found it impoffible to fulfil 
my intention. The little converfation that paffed 
only ferved him with a pretence to put an en- 
tire end to our acquaintance ; and, in fix months 
after, Dorilas fet out on a gay party to the Ger- 
man Spa, without deigning to enquire even for^ 
my father. 

Such is the incenfe offered at the fhrine of 
Fafhion ! not only by the vain and giddy, but 
even by the fentimental and judicious ! and fuch 
the attentions people who fhine not in that bril- 
liant fphere may expedt to meet with in the 
world ! But happy ! thrice happy they 1 accord- 
ing to the wife maxims of my venerable parent, 

who 
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who are endowed with that true greatnefs of 
mind, which cak look down with equal indiffer- 
ence , on the foothing praife of flattery, or thq 
fcornful fneer of pride ; who, independent of 
fhe favour of the fickle, and the regards of 
fthe inconftant, derive a happinefs from the 
humble confcioufnefs of fuperior virtue, that 
infinitely tranfcends all whiph the world can 
beftow. 

Afraid of having already too long trefpafled 
on your patience, I now haften to conclude, 
Iffith alluring you how much I am 

Your admiring reader, 

ALMERIA.' 



N°47. Saturday, December 24, 1785. 

TJERODOTUS tells us, that Amafis king of 
-" Egypt eftablifhed a law, commanding, that 
every Egyptian fhould annually declare, before 
the governor of the province, by what means he 
maintained himfelf ; which if he omitted to do f 
or if, on fuch examination, he gave not a fatif. 
faftory account of his way of living, he fhould 
be punifhed with death. 

Happening 
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Happening to meet with this paflagc one night 
lately , it fuggefted fome ideas as to the wifdom 
of fuch an inftitution, and I amufed myfelf for 
half an hour before I went to bed with refle&ing 
on the effeds it might have, if introduced into 
this ifland. Thefe thoughts recurred in my 
fleep, and produced a dream, of which I fhafl 
endeavour to give fome account, after premifing 
that, when I awaked in the morning, it was fome 
time before I could with certainty determine 
whether my imagination had tranfported me tQ 
Egypt, or if the objeSs it had prefented to my 
view in my fleep were the confequence of the 
promulgation of a fimilar law in our country. 

Upon the appointed day, I fancied that I ac- 
companied the whole inhabitants of the province 
to the palace of the governor. On our arrival 
we were fliewn into a hall of vaft extent, at one 
end of which, on fomething like a throne, fat 
the governor, furrounded by clerks, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to take down the account which 
every perfon in his turn fliould give. Silence 
being proclaimed, we were directed to approach 
the throne one by one, in a certain order, to 
give an accont of our way of livings and to fay 
by what means each of us maintained himfelf. 
This fummons appeared the more awful, that 
the law of Amafis, like many other good infti- 
tutions, had been allowed to go into difufe, and, 
# after being negle&ed for -ages, was now revived - 

on 
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on account of fome recent enormities, which 
called forth the attention of government. I 
fancied too, that the law was fo far altered^ 
that, inftead of death in all cafes, the governor 
was authorifed to inflidfc fuch punifhment upon 
delinquents as their offences fhould feem to 
merit. 

The firft whofe lot it was to anfwer tfte awful 
queftion, was a handfome young man clothed in 
a garment of bright fcarlet embroidered with 
gold. He approached the throne with an a£- 
fured countenance, and with a look of fejf* 
approbation, informed the governor, that Ve 
lived by the moft honourable of all profeffion$; 
that his fole bufinefs was to kill and deflroy his 
own fpecies, to butcher men who had never 
injured him, whom perhaps he had never feen 
before, or for whom he entertained the higheft 
efteem and regard. For doing this, faid he, my 
country gives me a daily allowance, on which 
I live with eafe and comfort. 

At this account I obferved a momentary blufh 
to crofs the face of the governor. He difmifled 
the young man with a look in which I could 
difcern marks of diflatisfa&ion, not with the in- 
dividual before hi* eyes, but with thpfe abfitrci 
and unjuft meafures of government which w«re 
fuppofed to make fuch inftitutions neceflary* 

The officer was fucceeded by a young man 
ftilt xnorelgaily dreffed. As he approached the 

throne, 
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throne, I could perceive in his countenance marks 
tof anxiety and apprehenfion, which he feemed de-* 
iirous to conceal by an appearance of eafe and in- 
difference. When the ufual queftions were put 
to him, he hefitated for fome time ; but at length 
•was obliged to declare, that he was the fon of 
an honeft and induftrious tradefman ; that, de- 
fpifing the occupation of his father, he left his 
houfe, and removed to Memphis^ where, by the 
Splendour df his appearance, he contrived to get 
into the fociety of perfons 6f high diftindiion ; 
sind that he fupported the ex|>ence of this mode 
Of life, by playing with thofe perfons for large 
films of money at games, in which, by much la- 
bour and conftant attention, he had attained a 
iTuperior degree of excellence. The governor 
Slaving heard him to an end, fentenced the un- 
•fortuhate youth to be fent back to the houfe of 
!his father, to affift him in hi6 labour. The fa- 
ther, who was prefent in the hall, at the fame 
time received orders to keep his fon in clofe 
confinement, till he bad acquired a habit of ap- 
pflication, and a fufficient degree of fldll in the 
btifinefs to which he was now to apply himfelfc 
He was followed by a pcrfon not unlike him 
hi manner and appearance, though foinewhat 
iiiore advanced in years. The account this per-* 
fon gave of himfelf was nearly in thefe words : 
" I was born to ah independent fortune, to 
which I fucceeded at the age of eighteen by the 

death 
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death of my father. From that ihoment, my 
fole object was the enjoyment of my fortune, of 
which I thought I fhould hever be Able to fee an 
end. I joined in every party of pleafure, and in- 
dulged in every fpecies of fcxpenfive diffiplation. 
At the end of feven years, I found my fortuni 
gone, and the only comfort that remained for 
me was, that I had fpent it in a manner fuitable 
to my rank, and in the fociety of the firft and 
hobleft perfons in Egypt Happily for me, thofe 
great perfons conceived that it would be unbe-* 
coming to expofe one who had pafled fo many 
hours in their company, to poverty and want J 
at the fame time they juftly cohfidered, that it 
might degrade a perfon who could boaft of once 
having been their equal and companion, to fiib- 
fift on the bounty of private individuals. They 
therefore humbly befbught onr mighty fo» 
vereign, to bellow upon me an office at once 
honourable and lucrative. To this requeft hfc 
was pleafed to lend a favourable ear. The emo- 
luments of my office are confidfenlble J but I ani 
obliged to give a portion of them to a creature 
who performs the duties of it* and upon the 
remainder I can dill afford to liVe in luxury not 
much inferior to that of my former opulence.*'-^ 
Upon hearing this account, the governor enquir- 
ed into the character of the deputy, aftd finding 
he was a Worthy ahd refpedtable citizen, who 
had long done the bufinefs of a laborious and an 

important^ 
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important office for the fmall pittance allowed 
him by the gentleman before him, he pronoun- 
ced a fentence which to me appeared highly 
equitable. He ordered, that the deputy fhould 
in future draw the whole emoluments, paying 
only to the principal the fame allowance which 
formerly the deputy had received. 

The next perfon who approached the throne, 
addrefled the governor with an unembarrafled 
and a fteady countenance in the following words: 
By fome fortunate circumftances, ,, faid he, 
I was early in life introduced into the fociety 
of many perfons of the firft diftin&ion. At their 
tables I acquired a tafte for good living, which I 
came to confider as the firft of all enjoyments ; 
but pofleffing no fortune, this paflion might have 
proved a curfe inftead of a bleffing, had I not 
happily difcovered a method of gratifying it, at 
once eafy and agreeable. By my intercourfe 
with the great, I foon difcovered that it was in 
my power to give, in return for the dainties of 
their table, lbmething which to them was more 
precious, while it coft me nothing. At the 
board of Sethos^ I harangue in praife of learn* 
ing and learned men, well knowing that, amidft 
all his opulence and fplendour, the chief ambi- 
tion of Setbos is to be confidered as a maa df 
letters. At the elegant repafts of Oforotb, I join 
him in declaiming againft the luxury of modern 
times ; while each of his company^ with equal 

folicitude t 
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folicitude, looks around for fome new delicacy 
to provoke a fatiated appetite. At the houfe of 
the rich Sufcnncs, whofe vanity lies in the fplen- 
dour of his entertainments, and in the excellence 
of his table, I openly praife every difh that is 
ferved up, and tell Sufennes, that his wine of 
Perfia is the fined in the world, and that his 
gardens produce fruits of unrivalled excellence. 
In this vocation or calling of mine, as it may 
be termed, there is one circumftance which, it 
muft be confeffed, is fometimes a little unplea- 
fant. When at the table of one great friend I 
happen to deliver fentiments and opinions diame- 
trically oppofite to thofe I had fupported the day 
before at another place, a pert vifitor may be fo 
rude as to remark this fudden change, or by a 
broad grin to fhow that it has not pafled unob- 
ferved. But neverthelefs," continued he, " I 
contrive to live happily, and to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a great fortune, without the trouble 
and embarraflment of it," — " Live then," faid 
the governor, with a look of ineffable contempt, 
" if you can fubmit to live on fuch terms." 

Upon the removal of this gentleman, there 
appeared a tall, thin, meagre figure, which ftalk- 
ed up with wonderful dignity to the prefence 
of the governor, and thus addrefled him : " I 
am the reprefentative of the nobleft and moft 
ancient family in Egypt. My forefathers were 
the companions of the victories of Sefoftris 

VOL. I, D D and 
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and Semiramis. It is true, that owing to the 
princely generofity of my great anceftors, I am 
at prefent obliged to honour fome wealthy inha- 
bitants of this province, fo far as to receive from 
them the means of fubfiftence* Emboldened, 
perhaps, by this circumftance, o&e of thofe per- 
sons lately prefumed to aft my daughter in mar- 
riage, telling me that their hearts had long been 
united by every tie of the moft tender affe&ion. 
But I drove the vile plebeian from my prefence j 
and, had I not been prevented, would have fa- 
crificed him to my juft indignation/* 

At the clofe of this narrative, the governor 
hefitated for a moment, and then ordered the 
guards to conduit this noble perfonage to the 
hofpital fet apart for the reception of lunatics. 

A gentleman, whofe train and whofe appear- 
ance befpoke his confequence, now approached 
the throne, with a look and manner polifhed at 
the fame time and aflured. " I prefume>" (aid 
he to the governor, " you are not unacquaint- 
ed with the name of Zoroes. In that council 
which the wifdom of our fovereign has eftablifh- 
ed for the government of his Ethiopian domi- 
nions, I hold a diftinguifhed place j a fituation 
which I owe to my own talents, having neither 
the influence of hereditary wealth, nor the pride 
of illuftrious anceftry, to fuppport me* But in 
the college of the priefts ^t Memphis, I was early 
taught qualities by which to compenfate the 

3 want 
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want of thofe advantages j penetration to difco- ^ 
ver the weaknefles, and pliancy to conciliate the 
affections, of men. In that feminary likewife I 
acquired a power of eloquence to lead the paf- 
fions, a fubtlety of argument to confound the 
judgment. Endowed with fuch accomplifli- 
ments, I obtained a feat in that council, which 
by the fuperiority of my talents I have fince 
been enabled to guide. Amidft the divifions with 
which that council has been agitated, amidft the 
fa&ions with which our province has been torn, 
the art of Zoroes has drawn from thofe divifions 
and thofe factions his power and his emolu- 
ments : he has wielded to his purpofes the furi- 
ous zeal of the multitude, and the jarring inte- 
refts of their leaders ; and has rifen, by his com- 
mand over the flu&uating opinions of mankind, 
to rank, to office, and to wealth." — The gover- 
nor looked fternly at him, and his face reddened 
with indignation : " I am not indeed," faid he, 
%i a ftranger to the name of ZorOes ; I have heard 
of fuch a man, who lives on the mifchiefs of 
fa&ion, who foments divifions that he may in- x 
creafe his own confequence, and creates parties 
that he may guide them in the blindnefs of their 
courfe ; who fows public contention that he may 
reap private advantage, and thrives amidft the 
-ftorms that wreck the peace of his country." He 
gave the fignal to the guards, who hurried Zoroes 
to his fate. His punifhment was cruel, but fome- 
D D 2 what 
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what analogous to his character and his crimes* 
He was expofed in an ifland of the Nile to the 
crocodiles that inhabit it. 

After witneffing this difagreeable exercife of 
juftice, it was with pleafure I beheld a beautiful 
female, drefled with equal elegance and fplen- 
dour, tripping towards the throne, and feemingly 
pleafed with theadmiration of the furrounding 
niultitude. In a fweet accent, though with a 
manner rather infantine, fhe informed the go- 
vernor, that fome months ago fhe had married a 
man of fourfcore, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but his immenfe wealth, of which fhe 
previoufly ftipulated, that fhe fhould have the 
abfolute difpofal. " You fee," faid fhe, " the 
ufe I make of it. Thefe jewels are efteemed the 
fineft in the province ; and I hope foon to poffefs 
a fet ftill mpre precious/' The governor, with- 
out hearing more of her prattle, pronounced a 
fentence which I confefs I thought fomewhat fe- 
vere. He ordered her to be ftripped of all her 
coftly ornaments, and to be fent home ill a plain 
garment to the houfe of her hufband, with in- 
ftru&ions, that, during the remainder of his 
days, fhe fhould be conftrained to live con- 
ftantly with him, and permitted to fee no other 
company whatever. 

While I was commiferating the hard fate of 
the fair unfortunate, the crier pronounced my 
own name, in a deep and hollow tone of voice. 

This 
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This alarmed me fo much, that I awaked in no 
fmall confirmation, and was very well pleafed 
to find myfelf quietly in my own bed in the 
good town of Edinburgh. Of all men living, 
a Lounger muft ever be the mod puzzled to 
give an account of his life, converfation, and 
mode of living; and therefore, however wife the 
law of Amafis may be, I fairly own that I was 
happy to find I was not fubjedt to it. 

M 



N°48. Saturday, December 31, 1785. 

Bifcipulus eft frioris pofterior dies. Sen. 

*HE Lounger having now "rounded one 
revolving year," may confider himfelf as 
an acquaintance of fome (landing with his readers, 
and, at this period of gratulations, may venture 
to pay them the compliments of the feafon with 
the freedom of intimacy and the cordiality of 
friendfhip. In the life of a periodical EfTayift, a 
twelvemonth is a confiderable age. That part 
of the world in which his fubjedt lies, he has 
then had an opportunity of viewing in all its dif- 
ferent fituations ; he has feen it in the hurry of 
bufinefs, in the heyday of amufement, in the 

D D 3 quiet 
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quiet of the country ; and he now attends it in 
its courfe of Chriftmas feftivity and holiday 
mcriment. 

Yet I know not how it is, that amidft the gra- 
tulations and feftivity of this returning feafon, I 
am fometimes difpofed to hear the one, and par- 
take the other, with a certain ferioufnefs of mind 
not well fuited to the vacancy of the time ; to look 
on the jollity around me with an eye of thought^ 
and to imprefs, in my imagination, a tone of 
melancholy on the voices that wifli me many 
happy years. 

As men advance in life, the great divifions of 
time may indeed furnifh matter for ferious re- 
flection, as he who counts the money he has 
fpent, naturally thinks of how much a fmaller 
fum he has left behind. Yet, for my own part, 
it is lefs from anxiety about what remains of time, 
than from the remembrance of that which is 
gone, that I am led into this " mood of penfive- 
nefs." In my hours of thoughtful indolence, I 
am not apt to conjure up phantoms of the future ; 
'tis with a milder fort of melancholy that I fome- 
times indulge in recalling the fhades of the paft. 
To this perhaps the Lounger's manner and habits 
of life naturally incline him. To him leifure 
gives frequent occafion to review his time, and 
to compare his thoughts. By the Lounger a few 
ideas, natural and congenial to his mind, are 
traced through all their connections j while the 

man 
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man of profeffional Jnduftry and a&ive purfuit 
has many that prefs ijpon him in fucceffion, and 
are quickly difmifled. He who lives in a crowd, 
gains an extenfive acquaintance but little inti- 
macy ; the man who pofleffts but a few friends, 
enjoys them much, and thinks of them often. 

Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine. 
Things in themfelves indifferent acquire a cer- 
tain tendernefs in recolle&ion ; and the fcenes of 
our youth, though remarkable neither for ele- 
gance or feeling, rife up to our memory dignified 
at the fame time and endeared. As countrymen 
in a diftant land acknowledge one another as 
friends, fo obje&s to which when prefent we 
gave but little attention, are nourifhed in diftant 
remembrance with a cordial regard. If in their 
own nature of a tender kind, the ties which they 
had on the heart are drawn ftill clofer, and we 
recal them with an enthufiafm of feeling which 
the fame obje&s of the immediate time are unable 
to excite. The ghofts of our departed affedtions 
are feen through that foftening medium, which, 
though it dims their brightnefs, does not impair 
their attraction; like the fhade of Dido appear- 
ing to JEneaS) 

" Agnovitque per umbram 
" Obfcuram, qualem primo qui furgere mcnfc 
" Aut videt, aut vidlfle putat per nubila lunam ; 
" Demifit lacrymas, dulcique affatus amore eft.' 9 

The hum of a little tune, to which in our infancy 

we have often liftened ; the courfe of a brook 

V D 4 which 
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which in our childhood we have frequently 
traced; the ruins of an ancient building which 
we remember almoft entire; thefe remembrances 
fweep over the mind with an enchanting power 
of tendernefs and melancholy, at whofe bidding 
the pleafures, the bufinefs, the ambition of the 
prefent moment fade and difappear. 

Our finer feelings are generally not more grate- 
ful to the fancy than moral to the mind. Of 
this tender power which remembrance has over 
us, feveral ufes might be made ; this divinity of 
memory, did we worfhip it aright, might lend 
its aid to our happinefs as well as to our virtue. 
- An amiable and ingenious philofopher has re- 
. marked, that in cqftk^building no man is a vil- 
lain *. In like manner it may perhaps be pro- 
nounced, that every man is virtuous in recollec- 
tion ; he reds with peculiar fatisfa&ion on the 
remembrance of fuch actions as are mod conge- 
nial to the better parts of his nature, on fuch 
pleafures as were innocent, on fuch defigns as 
were laudable. It were well if, amidft the ardor 
of purfuit, or the hopes of gratification, we 
fometimes confidered that the prefent will be fu- 
ture, as well as that the future will be prefent, 
that we anticipated reflection as well as enjoy- 
ment. Not only ih thofe greater and more im- 
portant concerns, which are what Shakefpeare 



. • Dr. Reid, in his " Eflays on the intdleftual 
Man." 
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calls " ftufF o f the confcience," but in the leffer 
and more trivial offices of life, we fhould be 
more apt to conduft ourfelves aright, did we 
think that we were one day to read the drama 
in which we now perform, and that of ourfelves, 
and the other perfonages of the fcene, we were 
to judge with a critical feverity. 

This indulgence of memory, this review of 
time, would blunt the angry and difcordant pat- 
fions that often prey on our own quiet as well as 
on the peace of others. Scarce any man is fo 
hard of heart as to feel himfelf an enemy over 
the grave of his foe ; and the remembrance of 
contefts, however juft, with thofe who are now 
no more, comes acrofs an ingenuous mind with a 
fort of felf-accufation. The progrefs of time, 
though it may not have fwept our adverfaries 
from the earth, will probably have placed both 
them and us in circumftances fuch as to allay, if 
not to exftinguifh, our refentment. Profperity to 
us, or misfortunes to them, may have foothed 
our anger into quiet, or foftened it to pity. 
The leflbns of Time may have taught us, what 
Wifdom or Prudence once preached to us in vain, 
that the object of our contention was not worth 
the ftruggle of the conteft, that we miftook the 
value of the prize, or did injuftice to the motives 
of our competitors ; or perhaps we have altered 
Jhofe fentiments in which we were formerly fo 
farm, and forlkken thofe tenets we were once fo 

pofitive 
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pofitlve to maintain. The hand of Time, im-* 
perceptible in its touch, fteals the colour from 
our opinions ; and like thofe who look on faded 
pictures, we wonder at having formerly been 
ftruck with their force* 

Though it is wifely ordered by Providence, 
that we fhould not paufe in the purfuits of life to 
think of its fhortnefs, or undervalue every at- 
tainment from the uncertainty of its duration 
when attained; yet fuch a confideration may 
fairly enough^mitigate a blameable eagernefs in 
the chace, or a blameable depreffion from its 
difappointment. I was very well pleafed with . 
the philofophy of an old foldier, whom I once 
met with in the environs of London,, leaning on 
a crutch, and rather accepting than foliciting the 
aid of the charitable. He told me, not without 
fome importunity on my part, the hardfhips and 
the dangers he had encountered ; the number 
of his campaigns, the obftinacy of his engage- 
ments, the length of his fieges ; " yet I failed in 
getting Chelfea," faid he, " becaufe I was ren- 
dered incapable of the fervice in confequence of 
a rheumatifm contra&ed in a winter encamp- 
ment ; and, more than all that, becaufe my wife, 
fomehow or other, had difobliged my command- 
ing officer. But I forget and forgive, as the fay- 
ing is ; and, thanks to fuch as your Honour, I 
can make fhift to live. It is true, I have feen 
others get halberts, ay, and commiffions too, that 

were 
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were not better men than myfelf ; — but that don't 
iignify. It will be all the fame an hundred years 
. hence" Without all the happy Stoicifm of the 
foldier, we may often footh the pangs of envy, 
and the pinings of difcontent, by the confidera- 
tion of that period, when they (hall ceafe to dif- 
quiet, when time fhali have unplumed the page- 
antry of grandeur, narrowed the domains of 
wealth, and withered the arm of power. 

Nor will this philofophy of time convey a 
lefs important leffon to the fuccefsful than-to the 
unfortunate. It will moderate the luxurious in- 
dulgence of the rich, and reftrain the wanton or 
ufelefs exertions of the powerful. Every one 
who can look back on a moderately long life, 
will remember a fucceflion of envied pofleflbrs 
of wealth and influence, whofe luxury a thou- 
fand flatterers were wifhing to fhare, whofe fa- 
vour a crowd of dependents were driving to ob- 
tain. Let thofe who now occupy their place 
attend to the effects of that wealth enjoyed, of 
thofe favours beftowed. Let them caft up the 
fum of pleafure which was produced by the one, 
for gratitude or felf-fatisfa&ion procured by the 1 
other. If there are any whom elevation has 
made giddy, or power rendered infolent, let 
them think how long that elevation can endure, 
how far that power can extend : let them con- 
fider in how ftiort a fpace the influence of their 
predeceflbrs has ceafed to be felt, how foon their 

appoint- 
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appointments have made room for the appoint- 
ments of others ; how few of their dependents 
and favourites furvive, and of thofe few how 
very fmall a part acknowledge their benefadtor. 
If fome of the actions of fuch eminent perfons 
there are which the world ftill remembers with 
approbation, and individuals own with grati- 
tude ; they are probably fuch as, in this review 
of the paft, it will be ufeful for their fucceflbrs 
to obferve and to imitate. Thofe have obtained 
a vi&ory over time, which is the nobleft excite- 
ment and animation to virtue ; that honeft fame, 
of which the confcioufnefs gives its higheft en- 
joyment to the prefent, which the future can 
neither reproach nor overcome. 
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NO fubjed tends to throw more light on the 
hiftory of mankind, or their progrefs in 
the different fituations of fociety, than their pub- 
lic amufements, or the ftate of thofe arts which 
contribute to their entertainment. 

Comedy \ which confifts in the dramatic repre- 
sentation of human characters in a ridiculous 

point 
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point of view, makes a diftinguifhed figure 
among the amufements of mankind. The fol- 
lowing refle&ions are thrown together on the 
hiftory of Comedy, as they may afford fome 
ufeful obfervations on the progrefs of manners 
and of arts, as well as introduce a continuation 
of the remarks I formerly made on the moral 
effects of the drama. 

The firft and original method in which Ridi- 
cule exercifed itfelf in dramatic reprefentation 
appears to have confided, not fo much in giving 
a view of the character of the perfon to be exhi- 
bited on the ftage, as in reprefenting a particular 
individual in a ludicrous fituation. To point out 
the feelings of the character, — to reprefent the 
turn of mind, — to difplay the humour or inter* 
nal features of the man, was not fo much the ob- 
je£t, as to bring the perfon himfelf on the ftage, 
and to raife ridicule in the audience, by making 
him commit fome a£tion abfurd, droll, out of 
place, or inconfiftent. A man refpe£ted for dig- 
nity, and in a reputable fituation, is brought 
upon the ftage, not to exhibit his dignity as falfe 
and affefied, not to reprefent the real or internal 
feelings of his mind, or to point out thofe fear 
tures by which his affumed character may be ex- 
pofed, but merely with a view to make him com- 
mit fome abfurd or mean a&ion, inconfiftent 
with the gravity and refpe&able tenor of his 
ufual conduit. / 

A Such 
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Such is the exhibition of Ariftophanes's So- 
crates. No hiftoiy of human character is given, 
no difplay of the chara&er of Socrates in parti- 
cular; nor is any principle or feature of his 
mind reprefented. The author confines himfelf 
fingly to making Socrates do things upon the 
ftage unworthy of himfelf, or of his character ; 
and the audience is entertained with the con- 
trail, is amufed with this performance of mean 
or little a&ions, by a man of a grave and ferious 
deportment. The ridicule in this cafe does not 
give a view of the chara&er, but is confined to 
the joke arifing frqm the adtion performed, 
compared with that of the man who performs 
it. Socrates is not made ridiculous by doing 
what is like, but what is unlike himfelf. 

This obfervation needs not to be confined to 
the Clouds of Ariftophanes, but may be farther 
extended, and appears indeed to comprehend 
the general charatteriftic of all early Comedies, 
written or reprefented before people have arrived 
at a great degree of refinement. 

It is not difficult to aflign the reafon for 
this being the general chara&eriftic of early 
Comedies. 

Men in an early age are not reafoners.— The 
bulk of the people at leaft are not accuftomed 
to make general conclufions and refle&ions on 
human character. They would not therefore 
be amufed by general exhibitions of chara&er, 

by 
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by Comedies which reprefented a&ions as dis- 
playing only the internal features and original 
caufes of human conduct. Such an exhibition 
would not be adapted to their tafte, or the ftate 
of their minds. The rude representation of a 
particular perfon, who does actions abfurd in 
themfelves, or abfurd in him to perform, ns the 
only thing which can produce their laughter, or 
afford them a comic entertainment. 

Men in an early age, who have not made 
much progrefs in refinement, will receive a pe- 
culiar pleafure in feeing the charafter of an in- 
dividual, of a perfon known to themfelves, ex- 
hibited on the ftage ; vhereas, when men ad- 
vance in refinement, they will come to feel 
uneafy at this reprefentation of real chara&ers ; 
their delicacy will be ftiocked at the exhibition 
of fo coarfe an entertainment, and fomething of 
a purer kind will be fubftituted in its room. 
Hence what was called the middle Comedy was 
fubftituted among the Greeks in place of the 
old. The middle Comedy was lefs coarfe than 
the old, becaufe the old reprefented real perfons 
on the ftage, under their real names ; in the 
middle, feigned names were given to the real 
perfons ; but this improvement foon gave way 
to a much higher one, the new Comedy, where 
both real names and real 'living perfons wer6 
banifhed from the ftage. 

Should 
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Should it be faid, that at the time Ariftophanes 
wrote, the Greeks were in 3 ftate of great ad- 
vancement, were a learned and intelligent people ; 
and that therefore Ariftophanes fliould not be 
given as an example of a comic author in an 
early and unrefined period ; it may be obfetved, 
that though the Greeks were certainly in the 
time of Ariftophanes a very wife people, and 
poffefled of the moft eloquent and philofophical 
writers, yet at that time the Athenians were re- 
markably deficient in delicacy and politenefs. 
Perhaps in fo violent and turbulent a democracy 
as that of Athens, the people, amidft the acri- 
mony of debate and rude contefts of ambition, 
remain long in a ftate of barbarifm as to manners. 
This has been obferved, and endeavoured to be 
accounted for by feveral ingenious authors ; one* 
of whom indeed cites, as an inftance of it, this 
very circumftance of the amufement which the 
Athenians found in the loweft fpecies of comedy. 
".They were fo little judges," fays he, " of pro- 
priety in wit ancWiumour, as to relifh the low 
ribaldry of an Ariftophanes, at a period when 
they .were entertained with the fublime eloquence 
of a Demofthenes, with the pathetic compofitions 
of an Euripides, or a Sophocles." 

As the body of the people, however, advance 
In refinement or delicacy, this ancient fpecies of 

• Millar on the Origin of the Diftin&ion of Ranks. 

Comedy f 
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Comedy, as it did among the Greeks, will come 
to give difguft inftead of entertainment 

Comic authors will then betake themfehres to 
a different fpecies of writing ; and the next ftep 
feems to be, inftead of the exhibition of a parti- 
cular perfon, to give the hiftory of fome general 
paffion, affe&ion, or principle of the human 
mind. The bulk of men who frequent public 
places of amufement, have then attained fuch 
a degree of improvement, by experience and 
reflexion, as to relifli a general reprefentation 
of the hiftory of the human heart in trying and 
interefting fcenes j and hence views of charac- 
ters in thofe fituations will be relifhed and un- 
derftood. 

When this fpecies of writing, however, firft 
begins, the reprefentations of chara&er that are 
given will be confined to the more general views 
of the human mind, acting under the influence 
of fome one leading principle. The nice features 
of that principle, the fmall deviations to which it 
is fubjeft, its various combinations with other 
principles, or its difcriminations arifing from pe- 
culiar circumftances of fituation or of habit, will 
not be attended to or held out to view. Before 
men go into particulars, they muft be well ac- 
quainted with what is general ; before they con- 
fider the nice, they muft be intimate, with the 
grofs features. 

vol. i. £ £ Hence 
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Hence bur early but improved writers, not 
only of Comedy, but of every fpecies of writing 
which reprefents characters, give only general 
reprefentations* The ambitious, the envious, 
the avaricious man, is reprefented under the do- 
minion of his guiding principle, but the nicer 
features of the principle are not delineated.—— 
Tbeopbraftus wrote at a period of lefs delicacy,, 
and when minute proprieties were lefs attended 
to, than La.Bruyere ; the chara&ers therefore of 
the firft are more general and lefs nice than of 
the latter. 

Of all writers, indeed, the French feem to 
have paid moft attention to the fmall and minate 
views of chara&er, and to the different propri- 
eties of life and manners. Living in an age of 
refinement and politenefs, under a monarchical 
government, where the agreeable are the qualities 
which conduce to advancement, the elegant and 
recommendatory Virtues are chiefly cultivated. 
A new fpecies of morals, unknown and unat- 
tended to among the ancients, the term for 
which, petite j morales , cannot even be tranflated 
into our language, has been introduced, and has 
become a principal object both in conduct and 
philofophy. Hence the nice perception which 
French authors have of all the delidkte difcrimi-- 
nations of chara&ef ; hence their obfervance of 
all the deviations from what is becoming ; and 

, . - hence. 



hence their talent of defcribing and reprefenting 
all the proprieties and improprieties of human 
conduct The Englifh writers in general may 
be poffeffed of more metaphyfical profoimdhefs ; 
but they have not the fame lively talent at de* 
fcribing manners, nor the fame delicate obfer- 
Vation of the different tints and colourings in 
which tlrey appear. 

At the fame time it may be obfeiVed, that even 
in Britain fome authors have appeared, who have 
excelled in giving minute pictures of manners, 
and of the nice features of character. Of thefe 
jiddifon and Sterne may be mentioned as holding 
& diftinguifhed place. 

This is the laft improvetaent which arifes in 
the reprefentation of human characters ; when 
Hot only their general features, under certain 
great clafles, are exhibited, but when writers de^ 
fcend to, and are able at the fame time to point 
out, the fmallet difcriminations into which thofe 
general clafles fubdivide themfelves, and appear 
in different men. When characters are repre-> 
fented in this manner, the writing of Comedy is 
at its perfedion; and as the moderns feem to 
have poflefled more of this talent than the an-* 
cients, fo the comedies of the former feem to 
excel thofe of the latter. The ancient comedies 
contain only the general characters of men and 
manners, young rakes, old men, parafites, lovers, 
flaves : but every old man is the fame, every 

£ £ a young 
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young rake is like every other rake ; their pur* 
fuits are without diftin&ion; and their Haves 
have no other difcrimination, than that the one 
half of them are old, faithful, trufty fervants, and 
the other half lying, plotting, witty rafcals. 

It may, however, be obferved, that this fpecies 
of writing, in which the moderns have fo greatly 
excelled, is much expofed to corruption and 
abufe. While the ancient manner of drawing 
characters is defective, by being too general, there 
is danger left this other fpecies become faulty, by 
being too particular. Men attentive to reprefent 
the minute lines, may negledt the more im- 
portant, and, inftead of reprefenting a chara&er 
which belongs to human kind, they may come 
to repr efent only thofe particular characters 
which diftinguifh individuals. Inftead of co- 
medies of nature, they may give comedies of 
manners, fleeting, volatile, uncertain, and as 
impofllble to be reduced to rule as the flimfy 
modes of fafhion. Thus, according to the 
phrafe, that extremes always agree, it may happen 
that the ljtft improvement in Comedy may de- 
generate into that very abufe for which the rudeft 
and moft ancient may be cemured. Particular 
perfons may come to be reprefented on the ftage 
inftead of general characters. Something of this 
kind was fome time ago introduced on theEnglifh 
ftage ; though it may be obferved, that this mode 
of writing owed its fuccefs more to the mimic 

qualities 
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qualities of its author, than to its being approved 
of by the tafte of the audience. 

But this is not the only thing to be feared from 
men's giving minute attention to the fmaller 
parts of character ; there is alfo a danger of its 
having an improper effett on their own cha- 
racter and conduct. When their attention is 
chiefly bellowed on the little parts of conduct, 
they may come to negle£t or overlook the greater. 
Manner may be put in the place of fubftance ; 
and what is frivolous may be preferred to what 
is manly. As this fpecies of corruption may be 
confidered as the greateft in literary compofi- 
tion, fo it is moft certainly the greateft in mo- 
rals. When what is trifling is only regarded, there 
never can be any fplendid exertions of genius, 
there never can be any real greatnefs of character. 
All fublime and manly efforts will be at an end ; 
all noble exertions in the field, and all genuine 
eloquence in the fenate, will be extinguifhed. Our 
battles will be bloodlefs, and in our fpeeches pret- 
tinefs will be preferred to fimplicity and force, 
'lis the leading obje£t in a late feries of Letters 
on Education, to reprefent the manner of doing 
a thing as preferable to the thing itfelf ; to point 
out the frivolous and exterior accomplifhments, 
the graces , as a furer road to advancement, than 
truth, integrity, or a fpirit of independence, than 
the pofleflion of the greateft knowledge, or the 
exertion of the moft illuftrious talents. 

A 
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" 'TpitAGEDY (according to the ancient 
A definition quoted in a former paper) 
purges the paffions by exciting them." Comedy 
wiflies to purge vices and follies by Ridicule. In 
a corrupt age, reafon is fo weak as to be obliged 
to call in fuch allies to her affiftance : let her 
beware that they do not, like the Saxon auxilia- 
ries of our anceftors, ufurp the government 
which they were called to defend. 

In the earlieft periods of life, ridicule is natu« 

* rally employed againft reafon and propriety. 

The child who obeys its mother, who is afraid 
of its governefs, who will not be concerned in 
little plots to deceive both, is laughed at by its 
bolder and lefs fcrupulous companions. At $very 
age, reafon and duty are grave and ferious things, 
in which ridicule finds a contrail that renders 
her attack more eafy, and her fallies more 
poignant 

The refinement of polifhed times, as was oIk 
ferved in the foregoing Number, does not allow 
them to find amufement in that grofs ridicule 
which provokes the laughter of a ruder people. 

But 
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But from this very fource their fubje&s of Co- 
medy are often of a dangerous kind v They 
trench upon facred ground ; I mean not as to re- 
ligion, but in morals; they paint thofe nicer 
fhades of ridicule which are of an equivocal fort 
between virtue and vice, and often give the fpec- 
tator leave to laugh, according to his own hu- 
mour, either at the firft or the latter. 

In the Ecole des Femmes (and I lhall hardly be 
reckoned unfair when I make the reference to 
Moliere) moft of the maxims which Arnolphe 
makes Agnes read, are really good moral pre- 
cepts, which a prudent wife would do well to 
follow, for her own fake as well as her hut 
band's. There is juft as much prudery and 
fufpicion thrown into them as to allow thofe 
who would wifh to be lefs guarded than a good 
wife ought to be, to hold them in derifion. 

The George Dandin of the fame author has 
been already criticifed in this moral view by a 
very able writer. But he has not attended, lay 
its defenders, to the proper moral of the piece ; 
which is, to corredt a very common fort of 
weaknefs as well as of injuftice, in old men of 
low birth and great wealth, who purchafe alli- 
ance with decayed nobility, and are vain enough 
to imagine, that a wife bought from her neceffi- 
ties, or from the neceffities of her family, is to 
love and refped the huiband who has purchafed 
her. .But befides that this correftive is applied 
jj.. £ £ 4 to 
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to the party who may be the weakeft, but is cer- 
tainly the leaft wicked of the two, fucb examples, 
conveyed through the medium of Comedy, are 
always more readily applied to thofe whom they 
may miflead, than to thofe whom they may re- 
form. The images which Comedy prefents, and 
the ridicule it excites, being almoft always exag- 
gerated^ their refemblance to real life is only 
acknowledged by thofe whofe weakn€fies they 
flatter, whofe paffions they excufe. . They who 
ufe the example of the fcene for an apology, can 
eafily twift it into that form ; they who wifli to 
efcape its corre&ion, eafily difcovcr the difference 
between the fcenic fituation and theirs. The 
George Dandin^ and the Cocu Imaginaire o£ real 
life, neither meet with Lubins nor Piffurex to 
abufe them ; but the girl who thinks herfelf in- 
titled to be the Angelitpie of the piece, will find 
no difficulty in difcovering her good man to be 
a Dandin ; {he who wifhes her huiband to be 
blind, will never forget the prudent advice of 
Sganarellc. 

« Quand tous yerriez toot, ne croyez jamais riea." 

Harpagon is held up to detection by Moliere, 
for the correction of the old, the avaricious, the 
ufurer, whom the world profcribes, whom his 
children muft hate for his criminal parfimony. 
Alas ! mifers and ufurers neither read nor fee* 
comedies ; bat the young and the thoughtlefi 

arc 
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are taught to call prudence and oeconomy covet- 
oufnefs and avarice, to be diflipated and extrava- 
gant out of pure virtue. 

In the Cheats ofScapin^ the audience is always 
on the fide of the rogue againft the poor deluded 
and abuJfed old man. It is fo in all comic fcenes 
of the kind, from the (laves of Terence down to 
die valets of MoUere and Regnard. Afk any 
wife and difcreet mother of a family, if {he 
would allow her children to affociate with the 
.party-coloured gentlemen below ftairs ; (he will 
tell you that it is of all things what (he is at 
pains to avoid ; becaufe in their fociety her chil- 
dren would learn low manners, habits of cun- 
ning, of trick, and of falfehood. Yet you bring 
them into fuch company in the Comedies of the 
virtuous Moliere, where, if the valets are more 
clever and witty than thofe of ordinary life, they 
are only the more expert and agreeable rogues. 
We do not bring them into fuch fociety, you fay; 
we only exhibit it to their view. But you (hew 
them people of equal rank with themfelves mix- 
ed with that fociety, profiting by thofe rogueries, 
applauding the invention which gives them 
birth. If the drama is to have any effeft at all, 
its operation in this cafe muft be unfavourable ta 
truth and to virtue. 

In Tragedy, this effedl does not require exhi- 
bition to give it force ; on the contrary, it is per- 
haps in the reading that it fallens mod ftrongly 

on 
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on young and fufceptible minds. The fofter 
feelings, to which it addrefles itfelf, are more ac- 
ceflible in folitude and filence than in fqciety. 
It is otherwife with Comedy, ridicule operating 
more powerfully in company and in a crowd. 
There is befides no hero of a player equal to the 
hero of a Tragedy; but the handfome figure, 
the fhewy garb, the aflured countenance, the 
unembarraffed addrefs, the eafy negligence, of 
many a comedian, is fully equal to the character 
he is to reprefent. The fine gentleman of real 
life is a fort of comic a&or. When we confider 
tow much imitation, how much art, how much 
affe&ation, go to make up his part, we fhall not 
wonder, if even thofe who have often feen fuch 
exhibitions, fhould fometimes miftake the player 
who perfonates for the chara&er perfonated ; 
but the young and the unexperienced naturally 
transfer the brilliancy of the , character to 
his mimic reprefentative. This gives a double 
force to the dialogue of the piece, and affords, 
in the perfon of a pretty fellow of a player, a 
very winning apology for whatever is exception- 
able in the chara&er he performs. 

In the obfervations I formerly made on the 
moral effe&s of Tragedy, I took notice of the 
confequences refulting from the almoft uniform 
introduction of love, as the ruling motive of tra- 
gic a&ion. To this obje&ion Comedy is equally 
liable ; but there is an additional Qircujnftance in 

which 
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which it is ftill more obje&ionable than the other 
department of the drama. As love is the prin- 
cipal adion, marriage is the conftant end of Co- 
medy, But the marriage of Comedy is generally 
of that fort which holds forth the worft example 
to the young ; not an union the refult of tried 
attachment, of fober preference, fan&ified by vir- 
tue and by prudence. Thefe are the matches 
which Comedy ridicules. Her marriages are the 
frolics of the moment, made on the acquaintance 
of a day, or of fome cafual encounter. In many 
comedies, amidft the difficulties of accomplifhing 
the marriage on which the intrigue of the piece 
turns, and in the courfe of which its incidents 
are diiplayed, the reftraints of parents and guar- 
dians are introduced only to be defpifed and out- 
witted; age, wifdom, experience, every thing 
which a well-educated young perfon fliould re- 
fpe£t and venerate, is made a jeft of; pertnefs, 
imprudence, falfehood, and diflionefty, triumph 
and laugh ; the audience triumphs and laughs 
along with them ; and it is not till within a few 
fentences of the conclufion, that the voice of mo- 
rality is uttered, not heard. The intereft of 
the play is, then over, the company is arrang- 
ing its departure ; and if any one Mens, 'tis 
but to obferve how dull and common-place 
thefe reflections are. Virtue is thus doubly 
degraded, both when fhe fpeaks and when flic 
Ufilent, 

The 
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The purity of the Britifh Comedy in modern 
times, has been often controlled with the drama 
of our forefathers, in thofe days of licentioufnefs 
and immorality when Wycherly and Congreve 
wrote for the rakes and libertines of a profligate 
court. I forbear to cite, in contradi&ion to this, 
the ribaldry with which, for feme time paft, our 
fiage has been infefted, in the form of Comic 
Operas and Burletfas^ by which the laugh and 
the applaufe of Sadler s Wells and Bartholomew 
Fair have been drawn from the audiences of Co- 
vent-Garden and Drury-Lane. But I muft ob- 
ferve, that in this comparative eftimate no ac- 
count has been taken of a kind of licentioufnefs 
in which fome of our lateft comedies have in- 
dulged, ftill more dangerous than the indelicacy 
of the laft century ; thofe fometimes violated 
decency, but thefe attack principle ; thofe might 
put modefty to the blu(h, or contaminate the pu- 
rity of innocence ; but thefe fhake the very foun- 
dations of morality, and would harden the mind 
againft the fcnfe of virtue. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that the French 
ftage, formerly fo proud of its bienfeance^ fhould 
have, nearly at the fame period with that of Eng- 
land, affumed the like pernicious licentioufnefs. 
Figaro^ though a lefs witty, is as immoral a play 
as the School for Scandal. 

Dramas of this pernicious fort arofe upon the 
faffcionable ridicule againft what was called Senti- 
mental 
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mental Comedy, which it had become cuftomary 
to decry, as Subverting the very intention of that 
department of the ftage, and ufurping a name, 
from which the gravity of its precepts, and the 
ferioufnefs of its incidents, fhould have excluded 
it This judgment, however, feems to be found- 
ed neither on the critical definition of Comedy, 
nor on the practice of its writers in thofe periods 
when it had attained its higheft reputation. Me- 
nandcr and Terence wrote Comedies of Senti- 
ment ; nor does it feem eafy to reprefent even fol- 
lies naturally, without fometimes bringing be- 
fore us the ferious evils which they may produce, 
and the reflections which ariie on their confe- 
quences. — Morality may no doubt be trite, and 
fentiment dull, in the hands of authors of little 
genius; but profligacy and libertinifm will as 
often be (illy as wicked, though, in the impu- 
dence with which they unfold themfelves, there 
infrequently an air of fmartnefs which pafles for 
wit, and of aflurance which looks like vivacity. 
The counterfeits, however, are not always de- 
tected at that time of life which is lefs afraid of 
being thought diflipated than dull, and by that 
rank which holds regularity and fobriety among 
the plebeian virtues. The people, indeed, are 
always true to virtue, and open to the impref- 
fions of virtuous fentiment. With the people, the 
comedies in which thefe are developed ftill re- 
main favourites; and Corruption muft have 

ftretched 
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ftretched its empire far indeed, when the ap- 
plaufes (hall ceafe with which they are received* 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

Twas much pleafed with one of your late 
■*■ papers, publifhed on the laft day of laft year, 
in which you fuggefted feveral ufes that might 
be made of a recolle&ion of pad events, and of 
a proper confideration of the power of Time. 

The negled of the improvement of Time is an 
evil of which every moralift has complained, on 
which therefore it were prefumption in me to at- 
tempt to enlarge* But without repeating what 
has been fo often and fo well faid on its wafte or 
its abufe, permit me to take notice of that for- 
getfulnefs of its progrefs, which affetts the con- 
dud and deportment of fo many in the different 
relations of life. In matters of ferious concern, 
we cannot violate the rights of Time without; 
rendering ourfelves unhappy j in obje&s of 

fmaller 
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fmaller importance, we cannot withdraw from 
its jurrifdidtion without making ourfelves ridicu- 
lou& Its progrefs, however, is unfortunately 
very apt to be unnoticed by ourfelves, to whom 
its daily motion is gradual and imperceptible ; 
but by others it will hardly fail to be marked, 
and they will expeft a behaviour fuitable to the 
chara&er it fhould ftamp upon us. 

How often do the old forget the period at 
which they are arrived, and keep up a behaviour 
fuitable, or perhaps only excufable in that which 
they have long ago pafled ? We fee every day 
fexagenary beaux, and grey-haired rakes, who 
mix with the gay and the difllpated of the pre- 
fent time, and pride themfelves on the want of 
that thought and ferioufnefs which years alone, 
if not wifdom, fhould have taught them. This 
is the pitiful ambition of the weak and the pro- 
fligate, who, unable to attain the refpett due to 
virtue, or the credit of ufefulnefs, wifh to fhew 
the vigour of their minds and the foundnefs of 
their conftitutions, at a late period of life, by 
fupporting a character of folly or licenrioufnefs. 
But they fhould be told, that they generally fail 
in their objeft, contemptible as it is ; the world 
only allows them credit for an attempt at follies, 
for an afFe&ation of vice. " What a fine wicked 
old dog your father is !" faid a young fellow, iix 
my hearing, at the door of a tavern a few 
nights ago* " Why, yes," replied his com- 
panion, 
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panion, with a tone oifangfroidj "he would 
if he could." 

In the other fex, I confefs I feel myfelf more 
inclined to make allowance for thofe rebels 
againft Time, who wifh to extend the period of 
youth beyond its natural duration. The empire 
of beauty is a diftin&ion fo flattering, and its 
refignation makes fo mortifying a change in the 
ftate of its poffeffbr, that I am not much furprifed 
if fhe who has once enjoyed it, tries every art to 
prolong her reign. This indulgence, however, 
is only due to thofe who have no other part to 
perform, no other chara&er to fupport. She 
who is a wife or a mother, has other obje&s to 
which her attention may be turned, from which 
her refpe&ability may be drawn. I cannot there- 
fore eafily pardon thofe whom we fee at public 
places, the rivals of their daughters, with the 
airy gait, the flaunting drefs, and the playful 
giggle of fifteen. As to thofe elderly ladies who 
continue to haunt the fcenes of their early amufe- 
merits, who fometimes exhibit themfelves there 
in all the gay colours of youth and fafhion, like 
thofe unnatural fruit-trees that bloflbm in Decem- 
ber, I am difpofed rather to pity than to blame 
them. In thus attending the triumphs of beauty, 
they may be of the fame ufe with the monitor 
who followed the Roman heroes in their trium- 
phal proceflions, to put them in mind, amidft 
the fhouts of the people, and the parade of con- 
quell, 
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queft, that for all their glory, they were (kill but 
men. 

But the progrefs of time is as often anticipated 
as it is forgotten, and youth ufitfps the privileges 
of age as frequently as age would retain the pri- 
vileges of youth. At no period, perhaps, was 
this prematurity of behaviour more confpicuous 
than at prefent. We have boys difcourfing po- 
litics, arguing metaphyfics, attd fiipporting infi- 
delity, at an age little beyond that when they 
ufed to be playing at taw and leap-frog. Nor 
are thefe the moil hurtful of their pretenfions. 
In vice, as in felf-importance, they contrive to 
get beyond " the ignorant prefent time ;" and, 
at the years of boyifhnefs, to be perfect men in 
licentioufnefs and debauchery. It is much the 
fame with the young people of the female world. 
Girls, who formerly ufed to be found in the nur- 
fery* are now brought forward to all the preroga- 
tives of womanhood. To figure at public places, 
to be gallanted at public walks,' to laugh and talk 
loud at both, to have all the airs, and all the eafe 
of a fine Lady, are now the acquirements of mif- 
fes, who, in my younger days, Mr. Lounger, were 
working their famplers, learning white feam, or 
were allowed to fpoil a mince-pie, by way of an 
exercife in paftry: and it is no uncommon 
thing, now-a-days, to fee in the corner of a ball- 
room at midnight, leaning on the aim of her 
partner, aqd now and then anfwering fome of 
vol, i. f F his 
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his fpeeches with a rap of her fan, the fame un- 
grown girl, who, not a great many years ago, 
"Would have curtfeyM to the company, kiffed 
Papa and Mamma, and gone to bed fupperlefg 
between eight and nine in the evening. In both 
fexes, the " ingenuus pudor," the becoming 
modefty and referve, which were formerly the 
moft pleafing chara&eriftics of youth, feem now 
to be exploded : they have forgot to blufh ; and 
the prefent rule of manners is fiich, that their 
parents do not blufh for them. I confefs, Sir, 
it is not without fome indignation that I fre- 
quently fee fathers and mothers fmiling with 
complacency and pride on their children, for 
faying and doing things for which, in my time, 
they would have been turned out of the 
room. — But I am an old man, apt perhaps to 
complain and be peevifh. That I may not incur 
the other charge of the poet, the garrulity of 
age, I beg leave to conclude by afluring you 
that I am, Sir* your admirer and humble fervant, 

SENEX. 

After the feverity of Stncx's reprehenfion of 
the prefent times, on which he certainly has not 
looked with a favourable eye, it may be a relief 
to my readers, to read a letter of a lighter fort, 
received from another correfpondent, from whom 
the fame paper to which Scncx refers has drawn 
tbe following propofaL 

To 
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To the Author of the Lounger, 

SIR, 

I had the honour of reading your paper for 
the New-yea£> fetting forth the natural reflec- 
tions to which that returning period (hould give 
rife, and the moral ufes of the recollection of 
paft events. I am one, Sir, not much given to 
ferious reflections, yet I acknowledge the ufe of 
remembrance, provided it does not go back an 
unreafonable time, and takes in only a certain 
fet of events. I have long been an attendant 
and admirer of the fafhionable world ; and do 
not indeed think it worth my while to carry my 
philofophy down to the lower orders of the 
people. Of the fafhionable world, I prefume, I 
need not inform you, Sir, that the New-year 
does not begin at the ift of January; itufed to 
be computed from the 18 th ; but this year, from 
fome particular incidents, it is not, I believe, 
intended that it fhould begin fo early. About 
the beginning of February, people will think of 
dating the commencement of the New-year, and 
may perhaps indulge the pxopenfity you fuppofe, 
to recoiled: the events of the old. Of this, per- 
sons of fafhion have the greater need, that their 
H2 ^tacrs 
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years fuffer an interruption unknown to the na- 
tural ; they exift merely, in a ftate of oblivion, 
in the country, for five or fix months of fum- 
mer and autumn, and may therefore be very 
well fuppofed to forget the tranfaftiona of the 
laft year, which ended fo long a while before 
the prefent began. I would propofe, Sir, to 
help their memories by a fort of moral Memor- 
andum-book, which I doubt not, as you are a 
philofopher and moralift, will meet with your 
approbation. My memorandum-book, how- 
ever, will confift chiefly of things which they 
muft remember to forget. I fubjoin a few of 
the propofed Memoranda, by which you may # 
judge of the utility of the whole. 

In the firft place, then, people of fafhion will 
pleafe to 

forget Nature as much as pofiible. 
Such of them as have not had the advantage of 
keeping in pradice the rules of a polite educa- 
tion, during the fummer months, at feme of the 
watering-places, will have been apt to let the 
rufticity of nature creep upon them. They may 
have learned feveral bad habits, which they muft 
now by all means forget ; fuch as, laughing at a 
merry or crying at a .moving tale; being them- 
felves happy with happinefs, or fed with forrow; 
being pleated with the attentions of others, or 
pleafing others by their attentions; in fhort, a 
great many ftnceritttt which might do well 

enough 
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enough in the country, but which, like other 
natural produ&ions, the winter always kills, 
among people of fafhion, in a town. 
They will, fecondly, remember to 

forget their Country-acquaintance. 

They may have received or beftowed many rural 
civilities, which it would be very improper to 
recolledt here, and may meet with bows and 
courtefies from very odd or very good fort of peo- 
ple (for the terms are nearly fynonymous), which 
they are to return only with a broad ftare of fur- 
prife at the freedom ufed with them. If they 
have been fo ruflicated as not to find courage for 
that, the thing may be accomplifhed by forget- 
ting their eyesight ; for which purpofe they may 
refume their opera-glafles, which it is probable 
have lain quietly in their drawers fince their de- 
parture from town. 

It is a memorandum fimilar to the above, to 
put them in mind that married perfons of both 
fexes are to 

- —forget their Hulbands, Wives, and Children. 

There is a manifeft indecorum, or rather per- 
haps indecency, in the remembrance of fuch 
connections, of which no tfoly polite perfon 
will ever be guilty, 

A direction fomewhat akin to this is that of 

——forgetting their Fortunes, 

of which the remembrance, when it interferes 
P F 3 with 
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with the derfiaWds of pleafure, or of gaiety, is 
one of the mod vulgar and mechanical things in 
the world. It will, at any rate, be time enough 
to indulge it at the end of the feafon, when 
they may poffibly be put in mind of it by other 
people. As they are, indeed, uniformly to fhun 
all plebeian qualities, it is indifperifable for them 
to 

— — forget their Modefty. 

A proper confidence ih ourfelves is one of the 
trueft marks of having lived among perfons of 
condition. Neither knowledge, genius, valoiit, 
nor virtue, can beftow it ; 'tis fo purely the gift 
of fafhion and fafhionable fociety, that the want 
of it is an abfolute difqualification for the privi- 
leges which attend them. 

Under this head of mental endowments, I 
may fuggeft the propriety of 
forgetting their' Religion. 

It is poflible that in the country they may have 
given way to fome vulgar prejudices, which it 
were highly improper to retain in town. It may 
not be amifs, however, to inform them, in this 
place, what they might otherwife have fcrupled 
to believe, that the Church has of late become a 
place of fafhionable refort in Edinburgh ; and, 
what is ftill more odd, that fine people a&iially 
attend to the fermon. The eloquence of fome 
of our preachers, like the dagger of Macbeth^ 

has 
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has " murder'd deep" there; for which reafon, it 
will not be fo convenient as formerly, to go thi- 
ther after a late fupper, or a long party at 
whift the night before. 

In point of external qualities, the ladies are to 
—— forget their Complexions. 

In the morning they are to be much paler, and 
in the evening much more blooming than they 
were in the country. If other people remember 
them from the one period to the other, there is 
fto help for it ; — as things go now, it does not 
much fignify. Very jine ladies may fometimes 
forget to drefs at all ; it will ftiow eafe, and a 
certain contempt for their company, to which 
people of high fafhion are entitled. 

On the fubjedl of Drefs, I may add, by way 
of caution, that the ladies would do well 

— — not to forget theirifelves. 

I don't mean this in the common acceptation of 
the phrafe, which it may be fometimes very pro- 
per and convenient to do. What I mean is lim- 
ply to put them in mind, that a lady in town, in 
the modern drefs, takes up fo much more room 
than (he does in the country, that very ferious 
confequences might enfue from her not attending 
to the fpace which fhe neceflarily occupies* An 
acquaintance of mine, who is fomewhat of an an- 
tiquarian, obferved to me, what an opinion our 
great-grandchildren might be led to form of the 

F F 4 fize 
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(ize of the ladies' heads towards the clofe of the 
eighteenth century, if any of the fafhionable 
Hats fhould happen to be preferved in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. But, in reply, I defired him to 
take notice, that they would be fet right as to the 
dimenfions of the race by examining the Walk-* 
ingjlicks of the men, which are juft as much be- 
low the medium ftandard, as the hats pf the 
other fex are beyond it. By the Hats they might 
conjedture us to be bred of Patagonians ; by the 
Sticks, they would conclude us to be a genera-* 
tion of Laplanders. 

But I find I am wandering from my fubje&, 
I muft put myfelf in mind, that it is time to con- 
clude this hafty fcrawl, by having the honour to 
fubferibe myfelf, with all poffible confideratiou 
and refpedt, Sir, 

Your moft obedient and 

jnoft devoted humble Servant, 

MEMORY MODISH, 
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N°53. Saturday, Jan. a8, 1786, 

On pent daucber *n portrait tn peudes mots; mats le ietatlkr 
etwBement) fffl un ouvrage fans fin* Marivaux. 

H T\/r o * T women have no characters at all.** 
**•* So Jays a poet pf great good fenfe, and 
of much ohfervation on human character. I 
own, however, that I am not very willing to 
acknowledge the truth of the propofition. I 
admit that there is a certain famenefs in the 
fituation of our women, which is apt to give 
a fimilarity to their manner and turn of mind 5 
but I am perfuaded there is 3 foundation of 
diverfity in the characters of women as ftrong 
as in thofe of men. The features of the firft, 
indeed, are more delicate, lefs ftrongly marked, 
and on that account more difficult to be di£- 
tinguifhed ; but ftill the difference equally exifts. 
In their faces, the features of men are ftronger 
than thofe of women; but the difference of 
one woman's face from another is not therefore 
the lefs real. $0 it is, in my opinion, with 
their minds, 

I have been lately more than eyer difpofed to 
deny the truth of Mr. Popes obfervation, from 
4n acquaintance with two ladies, who, in fitua- 
tions nearly alike, without that difference which 
yicUIityc}?* pf fpftune, or uncommpn incidents 
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in life, might produce, are in chara&er per- 
fectly diffimilar. I never indeed knew two 
characters more pointedly different -than thofe 
of Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hambden. Mrs. Wil- 
liams is a woman of plain good fenfe, and of 
great juftnefs of conduft. , She was early mar- 
ried to a man of good underftanding, and in a 
refpe&able fituation of life. He married her, 
becaufe he wifhed for a wife who could be a 
ufeful as well as an agreeable companion to him, 
and would make a good mother to his children. 
She married him, becaufe Ihe thought him a 
worthy man, with whom fhe could be happy. 
Neither the hufband nor the wife are remark- 
able for tafte or refinement ; but they have both 
foch a dock of fenfe, as prevents their ever fall- 
ing into any impropriety. Mrs. Williams con- 
duds the affairs of her family with the greateft 
regularity and exa&nefs ; and fhe never feels 
herfelf above giving attention to any particular 
of domeftic ceconomy. The education of her 
Ions fhe leaves almoft entirely to her hufband j 
that of the daughters fhe confiders as peculiarly 
belonging to her. Believing the great truths, 
and attentive to the great do&rines of religion, 
ihe never troubled herfelf with its intricacies ; 
and following, in morality, the plain path of 
right, fhe never fpeculated on points of delicate 
embarraffment. To her daughters, in like man- 
ner, fhe never taught myftery in religion, nor 
cafjjiftry in -mortis j but "Ihe inftilis into them 
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the moft obvious and ufeful principles in both. 
6he allows them to mix with the world to a cer- 
tain degree, and to affociate with companions of 
their own age and rank ; but fhe guards againft 
every; thing which might give them a romantic 
turn. Having little imagination herfelf, fhe re- 
moves from her daughters every thing by which 
theirs might be warmed -: novels that melt, and 
dramas that agitate the mind, fhe is at pains to 
prevent their getting a tafte for. Even a relifh 
for mufic fhe feems to wifh to difcourage. 

Mrs. Williams is in every thing candour itfelf. 
Indeed, fhe never feels anything which fhe would 
wifh to conceal. Her good fenfe makes hfer al- 
ways fix on her plan of conduct with firmnefs ; 
and as fhe is not perplexed with any difficulties, 
nor encumbered with any doubts about its being 
right, fhe always takes the dired road to ac- 
complifh the end fhe has in -view. Upon the 
whole, Mrs. Williams is more refpe&able than 
inany who feem formed to command more re- 
fpeft, and happier than many who feem to have 
more avenues for happinefs. 

Mrs. Hambdcn pofleffes a mind of a much fu- 
perior order to that of Mrs. Williams. She is, 
indeed, one of the moft accomplifhed women I 
ever knew. With an uncommon portion of 
acutenefs and difcernmerit, fhe poflfefles the 
Wgheft degree of tafte and refinement. Her con- 
X^erfatioh is ever animated, and fever improving ; 
and a dfcBarte fcnfc of virtue, as wdV ^ ^ 
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warmth of fenfibility, which runs through every 
thing fhe fays, creates an attachment to her, and 
gives to her difcourfe (to ufe an expreifion of 
Sir William Temples) that race, without which, 
difcourfe as well as wine is infipid. Intimately 
acquainted with human nature, (he poflefies the 
quickeft difcernment and the trued knowledge of 
every character that comes within her obferva- 
tion; and yet, from a native generofity of 
mind, fhe is ever willing to make allowance for 
the weakneffes or follies of others. With fuch 
accompliihments, and fo much worth, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe, that Mrs. Hambden will ex- 
hibit, in every part of her condud, a pattern 
of perfe&ion ; and yet, from the very pofleffion 
of thofe endowments, (he feems to fail in thofe 
parts of conduct in which Mrs* Williams, with 
much inferior talents and accomplishments, ap- 
pears to fucqeed. Mrs. Hambden's fuperior 
acutenefs and penetration, far from enabling her 
to fix upon a certain fteady, uniform line of 
condu&, frequently produce only doubt, dn^ 
certainty, and hefitation. To whichever fide 
fhe turns, fhe fees difficulties j difficulties which 
her difcernment enables her to perceive, and her 
imagination tends to magnify. When refolved, 
fhe is but half-refolved ; fhe begins to doubt that 
fhe has determined wrong ; thinks of varying 
her plan, and becomes more and rtiore uncertain 
how to proceed. Even after fhe is completely 
fixed as to the objeCt, fhe wavers jtf to the mean* 

of 
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of obtaining it, and obftacles are conftantly ftart- 
ing up in her idea which flic knows not how to 
furmount. This not only produces a vacillancy 
in her conduct, but at times gives her the ap- 
pearance of a want of fairnefs; fhe wifhes to 
difguife her own perplexity to herfelf, and this 
leads her to aflume fomewhat of difguife to 
others. Uncertain of the juftnefs or expedi- 
ency of her own condutt, afraid of the light 
in which it may appear, fhe but half communi- 
cates refolutions of which fhe doubts the pro- 
priety, and half conceals intentions which fhe is 
afraid to fulfil. 

Mrs. Hambden was left, not long after her 
marriage, a widow, with one fon and one daugh- 
ter, and, fince her hufband's death, her whole 
care has centered in thefe children. From her 
anxiety with regard to her fon, fhe has taken 
the management of his education upon herfelf. 
From her eager wifh to conduct him in the paths 
of virtue, and to fecure him from the fnares of 
vice, fhe has kept him almoft conftantly under 
her own eye j fhe has prevented him from going 
to a public fchool, and has hardly allowed him 
any companions. The boy is now about fifteen, 
with wonderful learning and knowledge for 
his years, and poflefled of the fineft and moft 
amiable difpofitions ; but, from his mode of 
education, he is awkward, timid, and perfe&ly 
ignorant of the world. With the world, how- 
ever, he muft foon mix ; and what change this 

may 
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may in produce his chara&er is uncertain. It i$ 
much to be feared, that that very purity and re- 
finement of mind, of which he is poflefled, and 
which certainly has been preserved by his feclu- 
fion from the world, may produce very fatal 
confequences to him on his entrance into life. 
If he retains this extreme purity and refinement 
untainted, there is danger left he become difgufted 
with and unfit for a world, many of the maxims 
and pra&ices of wfiich he will find very dif- 
ferent from the leflbns he has received from 
too fond a mother. But the danger is ftill greater 
that his purity and refinement may leave him ; 
being introduced into the world, not gradually* 
but all at once ; not being taught by degrees 
to ftruggle with and refift the corruptiqnp 
around him, he may fall into the very oppo- 
site extreme from that in which he has been 
led, and defert, from the refinement and feverity 
of virtue, to the groflnefs and licentioufnefs <o£ 
vice. He will meet with vice in colours th# 
often dazzle rather than {hock inexperience like 
his, and his weaknefs may fometimes yield 
where his inclination may not be feduced. The 
boldnefs of confident folly may overthrow his 
wifeft refolutions, and the laugh of fhallow ridi- 
cule triumph over his beft-founded principles. 

Mrs. Hambden's daughter is at this moment 
the moft amiable girl I ever knew. Here I am 
at a lofs whether to find fault with the education 
her mother has given her or aou Mrs. Hamb- 

den's 
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den's obje£t has been to beftow upon her every 
accomplifhment which can adorn the female 
chara&er : mufic and drawing, the French and 
Italian languages, Ihe is iniftrefs of; her reading 
is extenfive, her tafte exquifite, her judgment 
delicate: and yet, I confefs, I am not lefs afraid 
than I am interefted about this girl's fate. Her 
foul is too refined for the common, but ufeful 
and neceffary departments of life j and that ima- 
gination which ihe has enlivened and cultivated* 
may be to her the fource of infinite diftrefs.— • 
While her mother lives, even her fupport may 
not always protect her daughter, nor enfure that 
peace of mind, which feeling may betray or fancy 
miflead. But what a change in her fituation 
muft that parent's death produce ! If ihe re- 
mains unmarried, I fear (he will be little able to 
4Jruggle with the harfh difficulties of a finglc 
ftate j for reading and refinement, far from en- 
abling the female mind to grapple with it* 
fituation, have rather a tendency to foften and 
<eafeeble it. Should ftie marry, and I am per- 
fuaded fhe never will, unlefs fhe finds a man 
whom fhe thinks worthy of her moft ardent a£» 
fedtion, in that ftate alfo fhe is not lefs expofed 
to unhappinefs. Even foppofing fhe fhould 
meet with a hufband (and there are few fuch) 
every way worthy of her, it is to be feared that 
her extreme delicacy may give her many un«* 
eafinefTes, and create an anxiety which it will 
not be eafy to cure* If from that ignqrance o^ 
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the chara&ers of the men, to which every wo- 
man is expofed, fhe fhould be unlucky in her 
choice, her danger is dreadful. 

But I have wandered fomewhat from my pur- 
pofe, which was to illuftrate the difference be- 
tween the two ladies in queftion ; and to fhew, 
againft the too decifive apophthegm of the Poet, 
the poffible difcrimination of female chara&en 
Yet, in tracing thofe different perfons through 
• the different plans of education for their children, 
I am not fure if I have not ftumbled upon fome- 
thing intimately as well as ufefully conne&ed 
with my fubjeft. If there are very diftinguifh- 
ing features in female as well as in male cha- 
racters, it is for mothers to mark their features, 
to watch betimes their different propenfities. 
Education can do much to confirm goodnefs, to 
correct depravity of temper and of difpofition : 
and in characters more common than either of. 
thofe extremes, education can give exertion to 
indolence, refinement to infenfibility, ftrength to 
the weak, and fupport to the too fufceptible 
mind,— can call forth talents into ufefulnefs, 
and bellow happinefs upon virtue. 

p 

END OF THE FUST VOLUME, 
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